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CHAP. 1. 
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Too ſhort to neel o preface i 


THERE are a ſet of religious, or a abit 
a writers, who teach that virtue is he certain 
road to happineſs, and vice to miſery, in this 
world. A very wholeſome and comfortable doc- 
trine, and to which we have'but o one . 
namely, that it is not true. 

Indeed, if by virtue theſe writers mean the ex- 
erciſe of thoſe cardinal virtues, which like wel 
houſewives ſtay at home, and mind only the bu- 
ſineſs of their own family, I ſhall 5 readily con- 
cede the point; for fo ſurely do all theſe contri- 
bute and lead to happineſs, that I could almoſt 


wiſh, in violation of all the ancient and modern 
ſages, to call them rather by the name of wiſdom, 
| than by that of virtue; for, with regatd to this 
life, no ſyſtem, 1 conceive, was ever wiſer than 
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that of the ancient Epicureans, who held this wiſ- 8 


dom to conſtitute the chief good; nor fooliſher 
than that of their oppoſites, thoſe modern epi- 
cures, who place all felicity in the abundant gra- 
tification of every ſenſual appetite. 
But if by virtue is meant (as I almoſt think it 
e certain relative quality which is always 
ying itſelf without doors, and ſeems as much 
_ Intereſted in purſuing the good of others, as its 
own, I cannot ſo eaſily agree that this is the ſureſt 
way to happinels ; becauſe I am afraid we muſt 
then include poverty and contempt, with all the 
miſchiefs which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, 
can bring on mankind, in our idea of happineſs ; 
nay, fometimes, perhaps, we - ſhall be obliged ro 
wait upon the ſaid happineſs to a gaol; ſince ma- 
ny, by the above virtue, have brought themſelves 
Z a 
I have not now leiſure to enter upon ſo large a 
field of ſpeculation as here ſeems opening upon 
me; my deſign was to wipe off a doctrine that lay 
in my way z fince, while Mr Jones was acting the 
moſt virtuous part imaginable, in labouring to 


reſerve his fellow- creatures from deſtruction, the 
devil, or ſome other evil ſpirit, one perhaps cloth- 


ed in human fleſh, was hard at work to make him 
completely miſerable in the ruin of his * 
This, therefore, would ſeem an excepfion to the 
Above tule, if indeed it was a rule; but as we have 
in our voyage through life ſeen ſo many other ex- 
<eptions to it, we chooſe to diſpute the doctrine 
of which it is founded, which we don't appre- 
hend to be Chriſtian, which we are convinced is 
not true, and which is indeed deſtructive of one 
of the nobleſt arguments that reaſon alone can fur- 
niſh for the belief of immortality. 


- 
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But as the reader's curioſity, (it he bath 67 | 
muſt be now-awake, and hungry, we mall ey 
ceed to feed it as Faſt as WE Can. 


CH A p. II. f 
E which i ic opened a very black FRE 2 oli 


7 
1 
1 4 


| 1 REMEMBER a wiſe old gentleman, who 7 
J to ſay, * When children are doing nothing, 
they are doing miſchief.” I will not enlarge this 
27 quaint ſaying to the moſt beautiful part of the cre- 
ation in general ; but ſo far I may be allowed, that 
when the effects 'of female jealouſy do not appear 
openly in their proper colours of rage and fury, 


; ve may ſuſpect that miſchievous paſſion to be at 


Vork privately, and attempting to undermine what 
it doth not attack above ground. | | 
This was exemplified in the conduct of Lady 
Bellaſton, who, under all the ſmiles which ſhe wore 
in her countenance, concealed much indignation a- 
gainſt Sophia; and as ſhe plainly ſaw that this 
young lady ſtood between her and the full indul- 
'X gence of her deſires, ſhe reſolved to get rid of her 
by ſome means or other; nor was it long before a 


J very favourable opportunity of HERON this 
+ preſented itfelf to her. 273 


The reader may be pleaſed to remember, that 


1 | when Sophia was thrown into that conſternation 
at the playhouſe, by the wit and humour of a ſet 


of young gentlemen who call themſ-Ives zhe towun, ' 

= we informed him, that ſhe had put herſelf under 

the protection of a young nobleman, who had ve- 

ry ſafely conducted her to her chair. 

This nobleman, who frequently viſited Lady 

3 N r had more than once ſeen Sophia there 
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ſince TH arrival ; in town,. and had conceived a ve- 
ry great liking to her, which liking, as beauty, | 
never looks more amiable than in diſtreſs, Sophia 
bad in this fright ſo increaſed, that he might now, 
without any great impropriety, be faid to be ac. 
tually in love with her. 

It may. caGily be believed, that he would not ſuf⸗ 
fer ſo handſome an occaſion of improving his ac- 
quaintance with the beloved object as now offered 
itſelf, to elapſe, when even good- breeding alone 

might have prompted him to pay her a viſit. J 

The next morning, therefore, after this acci - 
dent, he waited on Sophia with the uſual com- 
pliments, in hopes that ſhe had received no harm, 
iy m her laſt night's adventure. 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kind- | 
166 is ſoon blown into a flame, Sophia, in a very 


| ſhort time, completed her conqueſt. Time now 


flew away unperceived, and the noble lord had 
been two hours in company with the lady, before 
it entered into his head that he had made too long 
à viſit. Tbougb this circumſtance alone would 
have alarmed Sophia, who was ſomewhat more a. 
miſtreſs of computation at preſent, ſhe had indeed 
much more pregnant evidence, from the eyes of 


her lover, of what paſſed, within his boſom; nay, 
though he did not make any open declaration of 
his paſſion, yet many of his expreſſions were ra- 
ther too warm, and too tender, to have been im- 
puted to complaiſanee, even in the age when ſuch 
complailance was in faſhion, the very reverſe of 
which is well known to be the reigning mode at 


pPteſent. 


Lady Bellaſton bad han m iſed of bis Lard-. 
| ſhip's viſit at his firſt arrival, and the length of it 


vom! vel * apa thay: an. went as ſhe 
'withed, 
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1 wiſhed, and as indeed ſhe had ſuſpected the ſecond 
3 time ſhe ſaw this young couple together. This 
i buſineſs the rightly, I think, concluded that the 
? XX ſhould by no means forward, by mixing in the 


company while they were together; ſhe therefore 
ordered her fervants, that when my Lord was go- 
ing, they ſhould tell him ſhe deſſred to ſpeak with - 
him, and employed the intermediate time in me- 
ditating how beſt to accompliſh. a ſcheme, which 
ſhe made no doubt but his Lordſhip would very 
readily embrace the execution of | 
Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this 
oung nobleman), was no ſooner introduced to her 
Ladyſhip, than ' ſhe attacked him in the following 
ſtrain : © Bleſs me, my Lord, are you here yet? I 
thought my ſervants had made a miſtake, and let 
you go away; and I wanted to ſee you about an 
= affair of ſome importance. Indeed, Lady Bel- 
laſton, ' ſaid he, © 1 don't wonder you are aſtoniſh- 
ed at the length of my viſit, for I have ſtaid above 
= two hours, and I did not think I had ſtaid above 
XZ half a one./——* What am I to conclude from 
*X thence, my Lord ? ſaid ſhe ; © the company muſt 
be very agreeable which can make time ſlide away 
ſo very deceitfully.'—-—* Upon my honour,” ſaid 
be, © the moſt agreeable I ever faw. Pray tell 
me, Lady Bellaſton, who is this blazing ſtar which 
F you have produced among us all of a ſudden P— 
XZ © What blazing ſtar, my Lord ?? ſaid ſhe, affecting 
a ſurpriſe. I mean,” ſaid he, © the lady I ſaw here 
the other day, whom I had laſt night in my arms 
at the playhouſe, and to whom I have been mak 
ing that unreaſonable viſit'—— O, my couſin 
8 Weſtern!” ſaid ſhe.” * Why, that blazing ſtar, 

= my Lord, is the daughter of a country booby 
8 ſquire, and bath been in town about a fortnight 
e 0 A 3 85 for 
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for the fiſt time. Upon my ſoul,” aid he, 
I ſhould ſwear ſhe had been bred up in a court; 
for befides her beauty, I never ſaw any thing ſo 
gentsel, fo ſenſible, fo polite.!——* Or brave! 
cries the lady; my couſin hath you, I find. 
© Upon my honour,” anſwered be, I wiſh: ſhe 
had, for I am in love with her to Ain e | 
1 Nay, my Lord, faid ſne, it is not wiſh- 
ing yourſelf very ill neither, for ſhe is a very 
great fortune: I afſure you ſhe is an only child, 
and her father's eſtate is a good 3000 l. a- year-“ 
© Then F can aſſure you, Madam', anſwered my 
Lord, I think ber- the beſt match in England? 
© Indeed, my Lord,” replied ſhe, if you like her, 
1 heartily \ with you had her.“ If 7 think ſo 
kindly of me, Madam, faid he, as ſhe is a 
relation of yours, will uy do me the honour to 
propoſe it to her father ?? And are you really 
then in carneſt ?“ cries the lady with an affected 
gravity. * bope, Madam,“ anſwered he, © you 
ave a better opinion of me, than to imagine I 
would jeſt with your Ladyſhip in an affair of this 
kind.“ Indeed, then, faid the lady, © I will moſt 
readily propoſe your Lordſhip to her father, and I 
can, I believe, aſſure you of bis joyful acceptance 
of the propoſal : but there is a bar, which I am 
almoſt aſhamed to mention, and yet it is one you 
will never be able to conquer. You have a rival, 
my Lord; and a rival who, though I bluſh to name 
him, neither 0 nor all the world, will ever be able 
to 8 © Upon my word, Lady Bellaſton,” 
_ cries he, © you have ſtruck a damp to my heart, 
which hath-almoſt deprived me of being,” © Fie, 
my Lord,” faid ſhe, © I ſhould rather hope I had 
ruck fire into vou. A lover, and talk of damps 
in your Beurer 1 g you would — 
— 2 Ee ; 
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4 aſked your rivaPs name, that you might have im- 


me diately entered the liſts with him. I promiſe 
& you, Madam, anſwered he, there are very few 


things I would not undertake for your charming 
coulin : but pray who is: this happy man? 
Why, he is, ſaid ſne, what T am ſorry to fay 


moſt happy men with us are, one of the loweſt 


fellows in the world. He is a beggar, a baſtard, 


a foundling, a fellow in meaner circumſtances 


than one of your Lordſhip's footmen. * And is it 
poſſi ble, cried he, that a young creature with ſuch 
perfections ſhould think of beſtowing herſelf ſo 
unworthily.? 5 Alas! my Lord, anſwered ſhe, 
© conlider the country the bane of all young wo- 


men is the country. There they learn a ſet of 
romantic notions of love, and 1 know not what 
folly, which this town and good company can 


ſcarce' eradicate in a whole winter.“ * Indeed, 


= Madam,” replied my Lord, your couſin is of too 


immenſe a value to be thrown away: ſuch ruin 
as this muſt be prevented.“ Alas! cries ſhe, 
© my Lord, how can it be prevented? The fa- 
mily hath already done all in their power; but the 
girl is, I think, intoxicated, and nothing leſs than 
ruin will content her. And, to deal more plain- 
ly with you, I expect every day to hear ſhe is run 
away with him.“ What you tell me, Lady Bel- 
laſton,' anſwered his Lordſhip, affects me moſt 
tenderly, and only raiſes. my. compaſſion, inſtead 
of leſſening my adoration of your couſin. Some 
means muſt. be found to preſerve ſo ineſtimable a 
jewel. Hath your Ladyſhip endeavoured to rea- 
ſon with her?“ Here the lady affected a laugh, 
and cried, * My dear Lord, ſure you know us 


better than to talk of reaſoning a, young woman 
out of her inclinations? Theſe ineſtimable jewels 


are as deaf as the jewels they wear: time, my 
| Lord, 
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Lord, time.is the only medicine to cure their fol- 
ly ; but this is a medicine which I am certain ſhe 
will not take, nay, I live in hourly horrors on her 
account. In ſhort, nothing but violent methods 
will do.“ What is to be done ?' cries my Lord, 
© What methods are to be taken ?——Is there a- 
ny method upon earth ?——Oh! Lady. Bellaſton ! 
there is nothing which I would not undertake for 
ſuch a reward.” © I really know not,” anſwered 
the lady, after a pauſe; and then pauſing again, 


me cried out,—* Upon my ſoul, I am at my wit's 


end on this girl's account. ——lIf ſhe can be pre- 
ſerved, ſomething muſt be done inamediately, 


and, as I ſay, nothing but violent methods will 


do.—If your Lordſhip hath really this attachment 


to my couſin, (and, to do her juſtice, except in 
this filly inclination, of which ſhe will ſoon ſee the 
folly, ſhe is every way deſerving), I think there 
may be one way, indeed it is a very diſagreeable 
one, and what I am almoſt afraid to think of .—— 
It requires great ſpirit, I promiſe you.“ I am not 


_ conſcious, madam,” ſaid he, of any defect there; 


nor am I, I hope, ſuſpected of any ſuch. It muſt 
be an egregious defect, indeed, which could make 


me backward on this occafion.* * Nay, my Lord,” 


anſwered ſhe, © I am far from doubting you, I 


am much inclined to doubt my own courage; for 


I muſt run a monſtrous riſk. In ſhort, I muſt 


place ſuch a confidence in your honour, as a wiſe 
woman will ſcarce ever place in a man on any 


conſideration. In this point likewiſe my Lord 


very well ſatisfied her; for his reputation was ex- 
tremely clear, and common fame did him no more 


than juſtice in ſpeaking well of him. Well then,” 
faid the, * my Lord, —I—I vow I can't bear the 


apprehenſion of it.—No, it muſt not be.— At 


uh lea 
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= leaſt every other method muſt be tried. Can you 


1 
ie 
r 


= 


get rid of your engagements, and dine here to- 
day? Your Lordſhip will have an opportunity of 
IF ſeeing a little more of Miſs Weſtern.—I promiſe 
you we have no time to loſe. Here will be nobo- 
dy but Lady Betty, and Miſs Eagle, and Colonel 
XX Hamſted, and. Tom Edwards: they will all go. 
XZ ſoon, —and I ſhall be at home to no body. Then 
your lady may be a little more explicit. Nay, I 
will contrive ſome method to-convince you. of her 
attachment to this fellow.“ My Lord made pro- 
per compliments, accepted the invitation, and then 
= they parted to dreſs, it being now paſt three in 
the morning, or to reckon by the old ſtyle, in the. 
= afternoon. OTE 00000 
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A further explanation of the faregoing deſign... + 


WM Touch the reader may have long ſince con- 
1 cluded Lady Bellaſton to be a member (and, 
no jnconfiderable one) of the great world, ſhe was 
in reality a very conſiderable member. of the little 
world; by which appellation was diſtinguiſhed a. 
very worthy and honourable ſociety. which not long 
bnce flouriſhed in this kingdom. 
Among other good principles upon which this 
ſociety was founded, there was one very remark-- 
able; for as it was a rule of an honourable club of 
2X heroes, who aſſembled at the cloſe of the late war, 
rat all the members ſhould every day fight once 
at leaſt, ſo it was in this, that every- member 
ſhould within the twenty- four hours tell at leaſt 
one merry fib, which was to be propagated by all 
the brethren and ſiſterh oo. 


- 
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Many idle ſtories were told about this ſociety, 
which, from a certain quality, may be, perhaps 
not unjuſtly, ſuppoſed to have come from the ſo- 
ciety themſelves ; as, that the devil was the pre- 
ſident, and that he ſat in perſon in an elbow- 
chair at the upper end of the table. But, upon 
very ſtrit enquiry, I find there is not the leaſt truth 
in any of thoſe tales, and that the afſembly con- 
Gifted in reality of a ſet of very good ſort of people, 
and the fibs which they propagated were of a harm- 
leſs kind, and tended only to produce mirth and 
good- humour. | be | 
Edwards was likewiſe a mk of this comical Þ 
ſociety; to him, therefore, Lady Bellaſton ap- 
plied as a proper inſtrument for her purpoſe, and 
"furniſhed him with a fib, which he was to vent 
whenever the lady gave him her cue; and this 
was not to be till the evening, when all the com- 
pany but Lord Fellamar and bimſelf were gone, 

and while they were engaged in a rubber at whiſt. 
To this time then, which was between ſeven 
and eight in the evening, we will convey our 
reader; when Lady Bellaſton, Lord Fellamar, 
Miſs Weſtern, and Tom, being engaged at whiſt, 
and in the laſt game of their rubbers, Tom receiv- 
ed his cue from Lady Bellaſton, which was, I 
proteſt, Lom, you are grown intolerable lately; 
you uſed to tell us all the news of the town, Ra 
no you know no more of the world than if you 
lived out of it.“ 
Mr Edwards began then as follows : © The fault 
is not mine, madam ; it lies in the dulneſs of the 
gage, that doth nothing worth talking of, ——O la 
though now I think on't, there hath a terrible ac- 
cident befallen poor Colonel Wilcox,—Poor * 
| | —— 1 OU 
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Jou Fs him, my Lord? every body knows 


him: faith ! I am very much concerned for him.” 
© What is it, pray ? ſays Lady Bellaſton. 
Why he hath ki Fd a man this og in A 
Auel, Tbs 8 

3 His Lordſhip, who was'not in the ſecret, aſked 
X gravely, whom. he had killed? To which Ed- 
I wards anſwered, * A young fellow we none of us 
know; a Somerſetſhire lad, juſt come to town, 
one Jones his name is, a neat relation of one Mr 
Allworthy, of whom your Lordſhip, I believe, 
#7 hath heard. I ſaw the lad ly dead in a coffee- 
XZ houſe. ——Upon my ſou], he is one of the EE 
3 corpſes I ever ſaw in my life. 

Sophia, who had juſt begun to deal as Tom bad” 
a mentioned that a man was killed, ſtopt her hand, 
and liſtened with attention, (for all tories of that 
kind affected her); but no ſooner had he arrived at 
the latter part of the ſtory, than ſhe began to dea! 
again; and having dealt three cards to one, and 
ſeven to another, and ten to a third, at laſt dropt 
the reſt from her hand, and fell back in her chair. 

X The company behaved as uſual on theſe occa- 
ions. The uſual diſturbance enſued, the uſual 

g aſliſtance was ſummoned, and Sophia at laſt, as - 
it is uſual, returned again to life, and ſoon after 
was, at her earneſt deſire, led to her own apart- 
ment; where, at my Lord's requeſt, Lady Bellaf- 
ton acquainted her with the truth, attempted to 
carry it off as a jeſt of her own, and comforted 
ber with repeated aſſurances, that neither his Lord- 
chip, nor Tom, though ſhe had taught him the 

RE ſtory, were in the true fecret of the affair. 
There was no farther evidence. neceflary to con= 
vince Lord Fellamar how juſtly the caſe had been 

= repreſented to him by Lady beladen: and now, 
1 a 
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at ve de into the room, a ſeheme was laid be- 
tween theſe two noble perſons, which, though it 
appeared in no very heinous light to his Lordſhip, 


(as he faithfully promiſed, and faithfully refolved EY 


too, to make the lady all the. ſubſequent amends 
in bis power by marriage); yet many of our read= 
ers, we doubt not, will ſee with juſt deteſtation. 
The next evening at ſeven was appointed for 
the fatal purpoſe, when Lady Bellaſton undertook 
that Sophia ſhould be alone, and his Lordſhip 
mould be introduced to her. The whole family 
were to be regulated for the purpoſe, molt of the 
Tervants diſpatched out of the houſe; and for Mrs 
Honour, who, to prevent ſuſpicion, was t6 be left 
with her miſtreſs till his Lordſhip's arrival, Lady 
Bellaſton berſelf was to engage her in an apart- 
ment as diſtant as poſſible from the ſcene of the 
intended miſchief, and out of the hearing of So- 
phia. 
5 Matters being thus agreed on, his Lordſhip took 
bis leave, and ber Ladyſhip retired to reſt, highly 
pleaſed with a project, of which ſhe had no reaſon 
to doubt the ſucceſs, and which promiſed fo ef- 
fectually to remove Sophia from being any future 
obſtruction to her amour with Jones, by means of 
which ſhe ſhould never appear to be guilty, even 
© if the fact appeared to the world: but this ſhe 
made no doubt of preventing by huddling up a 
marriage, to which ſhe thought the raviſhed So- 
pbia would eaſily be brought to conſent, and at 
which all the reſt of her family would rejoice. 
But affairs were not in ſo quiet a fituation in 
the boſom: of the other conſpirator : his mind was 
toſſed in all the diſtracting anxiety ſo nobly deſcrib- 


ed by ann: | 
| Bures | 
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— afting of a dreaatful thing, * 
And the firft mation, all the interim im 
Lite a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council and the fate of man, 
Like to a.little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 
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him eagerly embrace the firſt hint of this deſign, 


eſpecially as it came from a relation of the lady, 


yet when that friend to refleQion, a pillow, had 


placed the action itſelf in all its natural black co- 
lours before his eyes, with all the conſequences 


which muſt, and thoſe which might probably at- 
tend it, his reſolution began to abate, or rather 
indeed to go over to the other ſide; and after a 
long conflict which laſted a whole night between 
honour and appetite, the former at length prevail - 
ed, and he determined to wait on Lady Bellaſton, 
and to telinquiſh the deſigagg. ; 


Lady Bellaſton was in bed, though very late in 


the morning, and Sophia ſitting by her bed-ſide, 


when the ſervant acquainted her that Lord Fella- 
mar was below in the parlour z upon which her 
Ladyſhip deſired him to ſtay, and that ſhe would 


ſee him preſently ; but the ſervant was no ſooner 
. departed, than poor Sophia began to intreat her 


couſin not to encourage the viſits of that odious 


lord (fo the called him, though a little unjuſtly) 
upon her account. I ſee bis deſign,” ſaid ſne; 
for he made downright love to me yeſterday morn- 
ing: but as I am reſolved never to admit it, I beg 
your Ladyſhip not to leave us alone together any _ 
more, and to order the ſervants, that, if he in- 
quires for me, I mne denied to him.“ 


Vor. IV. 


. 
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al child,” fays Lady Bellaſton, © you country 
girls have nothing but ſweethearts in your heads; 
ou fancy every man who is civil to you is making 
love. He is one of the moſt gallant young fel- 
lows about town, and, I am convinced, means no 
more than a litcle gallantry. Make love to you 
indeed! I wiſh with all my heart he would, and 
ou muſt be an arrant mad woman to refuſe him.” 
© But as I ſhall certainly be that mad woman, 
cries Sophia, © I hope his viſits ſhall. not be intrud- 
ed upon me.“ 
O child,” aid Lady Bellaton, you need not 
* ſo fearful; if you reſolve to run away with that 
Jones, I know no perſon who can hinder: you.“ 


© Upon my honour, | Madam,“ cries Sophia, 


. © your Ladyſhip injures me. I will never run a- 
way with any man; nor will Jever marry contrary 


to my father's inclinations.” 


Well, Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid the lady, if vou 


are not in a humour to ſee company this morning, 
you may retire to your own apartment; for I am 
not frightened at his Lordſhip, and muſt ſend for 


him up into my e aw gr 
Sophia thanked her Ladyſbip, and 8 


and preſently en anne was admitted 
vp Rairs. | 
n CHAP. WW. 
E which it will ar how dangerous an advocate 
a lady is, when applies her eloquence fo an ; il 
. | 


Wurd Lady Bellafton beard the young - Lord's 
ele ſhe treated them with the ſame 


* Aiſdain wich which one of thoſe ſages of the law, 
. | q e 
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called Newgate ſolicitors, treats. the* qualms of 
conſcience in a young witneſs. ©* My dear Lord, 
ſaid ſhe, © you certainly want a cordial. I muſt 
ſend to Lady Edgely for one of her. beſt. drams. 
Fie upon it ! have more reſolution. Are you. 
frightened at the word rape; or are you apprehen- 


five——Well! if the ſtory of Helen was modern, 


L ſhould think it unnatural; I mean the behaviour 
of Paris, not the fondneſs of the lady; for all 
women love a man of ſpirit. \' There is another 
ſtory of the Sabine ladies, ——and that too, I thank. 
Heaven, is very ancient. Your Lordſhip, perhaps, 


will admire my reading; but I think Mr. Hooke 


tells us, they made tolerable good wives afterwards. 
I fancy few of my married acquaintance. were ra- 
viſhed by their huſbands. * Nay, dear Lady Bel- 
lafton,* cried he, don't ridicule me in this man- 

ner.“ Why, my good Lord, anſwered ſhe, * do 


you think any woman in England would not laugh 


at you in her heart, whatever prudery ſhe might 

wear in her countenance ?——You force me to 
uſe a ſtrange kind of language, and to betray my 
ſex moſt abominably: but I am contented with 
knowing my intentions are good, and that I ain 
endeavouring to ſerve my couſin; for I think you 
will make her a good huſband, notwithſtanding 

thisz or, upon my ſoul, I would not even perſuade 

her to fling herſelf away upon an empty title. 
She would not upbraid me hereafter with having 
loſt a man of ſpirit; for that his enemies allow. 
this poor young fellow to be.“ 


* 


Let thoſe who have had the ſatisfaction of hear- 1, 


ing reflections of this kind from a wife or a miſ- 


treſs, declare whether they are at all ſweetened by 
coming from a female tongue. Certain it is, the 


ſunk deeper into his Lordſhip than any thing which 
4 | Bs : Demoſthenes 


— 
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| Deniofthenes or Cicero could have faid on the oe- "I 


Caſion. 


Lady Bellaſton, iving: ne bad fired the 
young lord's ide n now, like a true orator, 
to rouſe other . — to its aſſiſtance. My 
Lord,” ſays ſhe, in a graver voice, © you will be 


pleaſed to remember, you mentiened this matter 
to me firſt; for I would not appear to you in the 
light of one who is endeavouring to put off my 


couſin upon you. Fourfcore thouſand pounds do 
not ſtand in need of an advocate to recommend 
them.” Nor doth Miſs Weftern,” ſaid he, * re-- 


-quire any recommendation from her fortune; for, 

in my opinion, no woman ever had half her charms.” 

Tes, yes, my Lord,” replied the lady, looking 
in the glaſs, there have been women with more 


than half her charms, I affure you; not that I 


need leſſen her on that account: ſhe is a moſt de- 
| Iicious girl, that's certain; and within theſe few 
hours ſhe will be in the arms of one who ſurely 


doth not deſerve her, though I will give bim his 


| due, I believe he is truly a man of- ſpirit.” 


in T hope fo, Madam, faid my Lord; though 
T muſt own he doth not deſerve her; 2 unleſs 


Heaven, or your Ladyſhip diſappoint Why ſhe wad 
within that time be mine.” 


© Well ſpoken, my Lord, auſepered wwe hy; 31 


8, promiſe you no diſappointment ſhall happen from 


my fide; and within this week I am convinced I 
(hall call your Lordſhip my couſin in public.“ 

The remainder of this | Betis conſiſted entirely 
of raptures, excuſes, and compliments, very plea- 


ſant to have heard from the parties, but rather 


dull when related at ſecond hand. Here, there 


thre, we fall 5 an end to this dialogue, and 
; halten 
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\ 


— 
— 


haſten to the, fatal hour, when every thing was 


prepared for the deſtruction of poor Sophia. 


But this being the moſt tragical matter in our 


whole hiſtory, we ſhall treat it in a chapter by it - 


\ ; 1 g 3 
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| Containing ſome matters which may affe, and others 


which may ſurpriſe the reader. 


| PHE clock had now iruck ſeven, and poor So- | 


phia, alone and melancholy, ſat reading a a 


| tragedy. It was the Fatal Marriage; and ſhe was 


now come to that part where the poor diſtreſſed 


Iſabella diſpoſes of her wedding-ring. + . 


Here the book dropt from: her: hand, and a 
ſhower of tears ran down into her boſom. In this 
{ſituation ſhe had continued a minute, when the 
door opened, and in came Lord Fellamar. So- 
Pri ſtarted from her chair at bis entrance; and 

is Lordſhip advancing forwards, and making a 
low bow, ſaid, I am afraid, Miſs Weſtern, I 1 
break in upon you abruptly.” .* Indeed, my Lord, 
ſays ſhe, * I muſt own myſelf a little ſurpriſed at 


F this unexpected viſit.” © If this viſit be unexpected, 


Madam, anſwered Lord Fellamar, my eyes muſt 

have been very faithleſs interpreters of my heart, 
when laſt I had the honour of feeing you : for 
ſurely you could not otherwiſe have hoped to de- 
tain my heart in your poſſeſſion, without receiving 
a viſit from its owner.” Sophia, confuſed as ſhe 


was, anſwered this bombaſt (and very properly I 
think) with a look of inconceiveable diſdain. My 
Lord then made another and a longer ſpeech of 


the. ſame fort, Upon which Sophia, trembling 


— 
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ſaid, Am I really ts conceive your Lordſhip to 
be out of your ſenſes? Sure, my Lord, there is 
no other excuſe for ſuch behaviour. Jam, 
indeed, Madam, in the fituation you ſuppoſe,” . 
cries his Lordſhip; * and ſure you will pardon the 
effects of a frenzy which you yourſelf have occa- 
ſioned: for love hath fo totally deprived me of rea- 
ſon, that I am ſcarce accountable for any of my 
aCtions.'—" Upon my word, my Lord,” ſaid So- 
phia, © I neither underſtand your words nor your 
behaviour.'—* Suffer me then, Madam,” cries he, 
© at your feet to explain bath, by laying open my 
_ foul to you, and declaring that I doat on you to 
the higheſt degree of diſtraction. O moſt ador- 
Able, moſt divine creature! what language can ex- 
preſs the ſentiments of my heart ””—*<© I do aſſure 
3 you, my Lord,” ſaid Sophia, I ſhall not ſtay 10 
| Hear any more of this. Do not,” cries he, think 
ol leaving me thus cruelly: could you know half 
the torments which I feel, that tender boſom muſt 
' Pity what thofe eyes have cauſed.” —Then fetching 
. 2 deep figh, and laying hold of her hand, he ran 
on for ſome minutes in a ſtrain which would be 
little more "pleaſing te the reader than it was to 
the lady; and at laft concluded with a declaration, 
That if he was maſter of the world, he would lay 
it at her feet.* Sophia then forcibly pulling = 
ber hand from his, anſwered with much ſpirit, * 
promiſe yon, Sir, your world and its maſter, I 
ſhould ſpurn from me with equal contempt.” She 
then offered to go, and Lord Fellamar, again lay- 
ing hoid of her hand, faid, © Pardon me, my be- 
loved angel, freedoms which nothing but deſpair 
could have tempted me to take. —Believe me, could 
1 have had any hope that my title and fortune, 
neither of them inconſiderable, unleſs when __ | 
15 | L 6 pared 
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5 pad! witk your worth, would have been accepted, 


d in the bumbleſt manner preſented them to 


1 our acceptance. — But I cannot loſe you.—— 


y Heaven; I will ſooner part with my on! —.— 

You are, you muſt, you ſhall be only mine. — 
«My Lord,” fays ſhe, I intreat you to ſt from 
2 vain purſuit; ſor, upon my Lee for vill ne- 


ver hear yow on this ſubject. Let go my hand, 
my Lord; for I am reſolved to go from you this 
moment; nor will I ever fee you moe.“ Then, 
Madam, eries his Lordſhip, 1 muſt make the 
beſt ue of this moment; for I cannot, nor will 
Llive without you“ What do you mean, my 
Lord? ſaid Sophia; # will raiſe the family.“ 1 
hip no fear, Madam,” anſwered he, but of loſ- 
ou, and that I am refolved to prevent, the on- 
ly way which deſpair points out to me.'—He then 
cavght her ity his arms; upon which the ſcreamed 
ſo loud, that ſhe muſt have alatmed: ſome one to 
her aſſiſtance, had not ey: Ne taken care to 
remove all ears. 
But a more lucky cifeunndlance Hormel 2 
poor Sophia: another noife now broke forth, which 


almoſt drowned her cries 3 for now the whole houſe 


rang with, Where is ne?; D—n me, PH un- 
kennel het this:tnflake.: Shew me her chamber, 
I fay. Where is my daughter? I know ſhe's in 
the houſe, and Pll fee ker. if ſhe's above ground. 
Shew me where ſhe is. —At which laſt words the 
door flew open, and in came Squire Weſtern, with 


| "rw parſon, and a ſet of myrmidons at his heels. 


How miſerable muſt have been the condition of 
poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her fa- 
ther was welcome to her ears? Welcome indeed 
it was, and luckily did he come; for it was the 


uſly accident upon earth which could have pre- 


"ſerved 


— 
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ſerved the peace of her mind from being for ever 
| Sophia, notwithſtanding her fright, preſently 
knew her father's voice; and his Lordſhip, not- 
withſtanding his paſſion, knew the voice of rea- 
fon, which peremptorily aſſured him, it was not 
now a time for the perpetration of his villany.— 
Hearing, therefore, the voice approach, and hear- 
— ing likewiſe whoſe it was, (for as the ſquire more 
than once roared forth the word daughter, ſo 8o- 
phia, in the midſt of her ſtruggling, eried out up- 
on her father); he thought proper to relinquiſn 
his prey, having only diſordered her handkerchief, 
and with his rude lips committed violence on her 
MOT > EI Tt rnd ha gre 

If the reader's imagination doth not aſſiſt me; 
I ſhall never be able to deſcribe the ſituation o. 
theſe two perſons when Weſtern came into the 

room. Sophia tottered into her chair, where ſhe 
ſat diſordered, pale, breathleſs, burſting with in- 
dignation at Lord Fellamar, afftighted, and yet 
more rejoiced at the arrival of her father. 

His lordſhip ſat down near her, with the bag 
of his wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the 
reſt of his dreſs being ſomewhat diſordered, and 
-Father a greater proportion of linen than is uſual 
appearing at his boſom. As to the reſt, he was 
amazed, affrighted, vexed, and aſhamed. 

As to Squire Weſtern, he happened, at this 
time, to be overtaken by an enemy which very 
frequently purſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake 
molt of the country gentlemen of this kingdom. 
He was, literally ſpeaking, drunk; which circum- 
ſtance, together with bis natural impetuoſity, could 
produce no other effect, than his running imme- 
diately up to his daughter, upon whom I 


: 
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þ 1 foul with bis tongue in the -moſt inpeterate man- 
ner; nay, he had probably committed violence 

with his hands, had not the patſon inter poſed, ſay» - 
ing, For Heaven's ſake, Sit, advert that yow 
are in the houſe of a great lady. Let me beg. 

ou to mitigate your wrath: It ſhould miniſter a 

fulneſs of ſatisfaction that you bave found Jour 
2 for as to revenge it belongeth not unto 
I diſcern great contrition in the countenance 
of the young lady. FE ſtand affured, if you will 
forgive her, ſhe will repent her ot; all 12 offences, 
an return unto her duty“. 

The ſtrength of the parſon's arms had at firſt 
been of more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhe- 
toric. However, his laſt words wrought ſome ef- 

fect, and the ſquire anſwered, I'll forgee her, if 
ſhe will ha' un. If wot ha” un, Sephy, VIL forgee 
thee all. Why doſt un't ſpeak? Shat ha' un? 
d—n me, ſhat.ha' un? Why doſt un't AIR: 2 
was ever ſuch a ſtubborn add? „ 

Let me intreat you, Sir, to be a Beitr more 
moderate,  faid the parſon K wa frighten the 
young lady ſo, that you deprive er of all power 

of utrerance.* - 

Power of mine a—, anſwered the ſquire. © You 
take her part then, you do! a pretty pariſon truly, 

to ſide with an undutiful child. Yes, yes, I will 
gee you a living with a pox. III gee un to the 
devil fooner.?” _ | 

© E humbly crave your r faid the parſon 3 
© I aſſure your worſhip. I meant no ſuch matter.” 

3 My lady Bellaſton now entered the room, and 
came up to the ſquire, who no ſooner ſaw her, 
than reſolving to follow the inſtructions of his ſiſ- 
ter, he made her a very civil bow, in the rural 
manner, and paid her ſome- of his beſt compli- 
152 ments. 
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complaints, and ſaid, There, my lady couſin; 


- he hath a better underſtanding. I am convinced 
| ſhe well knew whom Mr Weſtern meant; though, 


her ladyſhip ſays? All your family are for the 


know it, ſaid the ſquire. 


but your intereſt in this match; and I and all your 


gee me your conſent before your couſin.“ 


lady. It is the faſhion now. a- days to diſpenſe 
vith time and Ong courtthips.” 


> The HISTORY of Bock Xv. 
ments. He then immediately — to his 


there ſtands the moſt wndutiful child in the world; 
ſhe hankers after a beggarly raſcal, and won't mar- 
ry-one of the greateſt matches in all gens; that 
we have provided for her“. 

Indeed, Coufin Weſtern,“ Ws the Wok 
Jam perfuaded you wrong my couſin. I am ſure 


ſne will not refuſe what ſhe muſt be e is ſo 
much 10 ber advantage. 
This was a wilful miſtake in lady Bellaſton; bor 


perhaps, ſhe thought he would be eaſily reconcil= 
ed to his Lordſhip's propoſals. 
Do you hear there, quoth the ſquire, what 


match. Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be 
dutiful, and make your father happy. 
If my death will make you bappy, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered Sophia, vou will ſhortly be ſo.“ 
elt is a lie, Sophy; it is a d—n'd lie, and you 


> Indeed, Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid Lady Bellaſton, 
©you injure; your father; be hath nothing in view | 


friends muſt acknowledge the higheſt honour done 
to N family in the propoſal.“ 

* Ay, all of us, quoth the cquire.: * © nay, it 
was no propoſal of mine. She knows it was her 
aunt propoſed it to me firſt. -Come, Sophy, 
once more let me beg you to be a good girl, and 


Let me give him your hand, couſin, ſaid the 


| « Pugh, i 
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Pugh, ſaid the ſquire, © what ſigniſies time? 
won't — have time enough to court afterwards? 
People may court very well after they have been 


1 a- bed together.“ Ih ne 
As Lord Fellamar was very well ae that he 


ER jy meant by Lady Bellaſton, ſo never having 


heard nor ſuſpected a word of Blifil, he made no 
doubt of his being meant by the father. Comin 
up; therefore, to the ſquire, he ſaid, Though I 
have not the honour, Sir, of being perſonally known 
to you, yet as I find I have the happineſs to have 
my propoſals accepted, let me intercede, Sir, in 
behalf of the you lady, that the may not be 
more ſolicited at this time. 
- ©. You.intercede, Sir.” ſaid the cquire; « why, 
who the devil are you ? | 
Sir, I am Lord Fellamar, . he, and 
am the happy man who I hope you have done the 
-honour of accepting for a'ſan-in-law,” _ 

Jou are a ſon of a b—, replied the ſquire, 
for all your laced coat. You mY {on- in a, and 
be d—n'd to-youP 
4881 {ball _ more from you, Sir, than from 
any man,” anſwered the Lord © but I muſt inform 
you, that J am not uſed to hear ch language 
without reſentment.* 

« Reſent my 2—, quoth the 8 Don't 
think I am afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art! 
becauſe haſt got a ſpit there dangling at thy ſide. 
Lay by thy fpit, ws P11 give thee enough of med- 
dling with what doth not belong to thee. —Vil 
teach you to father-in-law me: Pl lick thy jacket.” 
is very well, Sir, ſaid my Lord, I ſhall 
make no diflurbance before the ladies. I am very 
well ſatisfied. Your. humble ſervant, Sir; Lady 
N eee your molt. TOO. oy Po 5 
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me canſt not ride in a coach, wouldſt? that's a 


that I promiſe thee.” 
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\ His LordGip -was no ſooner” gone, than Lad 


Belag, eoning up to Mr Weſtern, faid, © Ble 


me, Sir, what: vhs Ft done? you know not whom 
you have affronted; he is a edle gd of the firſt 


rank and fortune, aud 2 made propoſals to 


your daughter; and ſuch as I am ſure you . 
cept with the higheſt pleaſure 


Anſwer for youtfelf, lady Gould; aid. the 


ſquire; I will have nothing to do wich any of 


your lords. My daughter ſhall have an honeſt 
country gentleman; F have pitched upon one for 


her, —and ſhe ſhall ha un. Pm ſorry for the trou- 
ble the. hath given your Ladyfhip,* with all my 
my heart.“ Lady Bellaſton made a civil ſpe 


upon he word trouble, to which the ſquite an- 


ſwered, Why, that's kind, —and I would do as 


much for your Ladyſhip. To be ſure relations 
ſhould do for one another: ſo I wiſh your Lady- 


ſhip a good-night.——— Come, Madam, you muſt 


go along with me by fair means, or vi have you 
| carried down-to the coach.” n 


Sopbia ſaid ſhe would attend him Waben Gras; 
but begged to go in a chair; for ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould 


not be able to ride any other way: 


© Prithee,' cries the ſquire, Wut unt perſuade 


pretty thing furely. No, no; Til never let thee 
out of my fight any more till thou art married, 

hia told him, ſhe fax 
he was reſolved to break her heart. O break th 

heart and be d—n'd,' quoth he, if a good hul. 
band will break it. I don't value a braſs varden, 
not a halfpenny of any undutiful b— upon earth. 


He then took violently hold of her hand, upon 


which the parſon once more interfered, begging 
him to ulc gratis methods. At that the ſquire 
15 thundered 


_ 
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thundered out a curſe, and bid the parſon bold his 

tongue, ſaying, © Ar'n't in pulpit now z when art 

a got up there I never mind what doſt fay ; but I 

won't be prieſt»ridden, nor taught how to behave 
myſelf by thee.——1 wiſh your Ladyſhip a good 4 
night. Come along, Sopby; be à good girl, and 


ebe welt "Shar a" a, -wer be he 


. . 

5 * * 8 3 . - «8 4 
- 
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un a EPA RE 3 © 
: Mrs Honour appeared below ſtairs, and; with 
a low curteſy to the ſquire, offered to attend her 
miſtreſs; but he puſhed her away, ſaying, Hold, 
Madam, hold, you come no more near my houſe,* 
And will vou take my maid away from me? 
ſaid Sophia. * Yes, indeed, Madam, will I,“ cries | 
the ſquire: You need not fear being without a 
| ſervant; I will get you another maid, and a bet - 
ter maid than this; who, I'd lay five pounds to a 
crown, is no more a maid than my grannum. 
No, no, Sophy, ſhe ſhall contrive no more eſcapes, 
1 promiſe you.“ He then packed up his daughter 
and the parſon into the hackney- coach, after which 
he mounted himſelf, and ordered it to drive to his | 
lodgings. In the way thither he ſuffered Sophia 
to be quiet, and entertained himſelf with reading 
a lecture to the parſon on good manners, and a 
proper behaviour to his betterrs. 
It is poſſible he might not ſo eaſilychave carried 
off his daughter from Lady Bellaſton, had that 
good lady defired to have detained her;; but, in 
reality, ſhe was not a little pleaſed with the con- 
finement into which Sophia was going; and as her 
project with Lord Fellamar had failed of ſucceſs, 
ſhe was well contented that other violent methods 
were now going to be uſed in favour of another 
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1 H A P. vI. . * 
By what means the  Jqwire. came to di PRI biz 1 | 


Tronen the reader in many hiſtories is oblig- 

. * ed to digeſt much more unaccountable ax 
pearances than this of Mr Weſtern, without a 
ſatisfaction at all; yet, as we dearly love to $1? 

lige him whenever it is in our power, we ſhall 
now proceed to ſhew by what method the ſquire 
diſcovered where his daughter was. 

In the third chapter then of the preceding book, 
We gave a hint (for it is not our cuſtom to unfold 
at any time more than is neceſſary for the occa- 
Gon), that Mrs Fitzpatrick, who was very defir- 
ous of reconciling herſelf to her uncle and aunt 
_ Weſtern, thought ſhe had a 1 opportunity, 

by the ſervice of preferving Sophia from commit- 

ting the ſame crime which had drawn on herſelf 
the anger of her family. After much deliberation, 
therefore, ſhe reſolved to inform her aunt Weft- 
ern where her couſin was; and accordingly ſhe 
writ the following letter, which we ſhall give the 
reader at length, for more reafons. than one. 


Honoured Mapan, JET 
HE occaſion of my writing this, will. per- 
= haps: make a letter of mine agreeable to 
© my dear aunt; for the ſake of one of her nieces, 
though I have little reaſon to hope. 3 it will be ſo 

0 on the account of another. 

« Without more apology, as I was coming to 
throw my unhappy ſelf at your feet, I met, by the 
© ftrangeſt accident in the world, my couſin So- 
_ © phia, whoſe hiſtory you are better acquainted 
© with than myſelf, though, alas! I know infinite- 


* too much; enough indeed to ſatisfy " one 
une 


* 


4 


5 


danger of running into t 
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| © unleſs ſhe is immediately prevented, the is in 


e ſame fatal miſchief 
© which, by fooliſhly and ignorantly refufing your 
© moſt wiſe and prudent advice, ; have unfortun- 
8 ately brought on myſelft. 8 
In ſhort, I have ſeen the man, nay, I was moſt 
part of yeſterday in his company, and a charm- 


| © ing young fellow I promiſe you he is. By what 


* accident he came acquainted with me, is too te- 


dious to tell you now; but I bave this morn- 


ing changed my lodgings to avoid him, leſt he 
© ſhould by my means diſcover my couſin ; for he 
© doth not yet know where ſhe is, and it is ad- 
© viſeable he ſhould not, till my uncle hath ſecur- 
ed her.— No time, therefore, is to be loſt; 
and I need only inform you, that ſhe is now with | 
© Lady Bellaſton, whom I have ſeen, and who hath, 
I find, a deſign of concealing her from her fa- 
©mily. You know, Madam, ſhe is a ſtrange 
woman: but nothing could miſbecome me more, 

* than to preſume to give any hint to one of your 

© great-underſtanding, and great knowledge of the 
© world, beſides barely informing you of the mat- 
A of fact. 

© I hope, Madam, the care which I have A | 
on this occaſion for the good of my family, will 
© recommend me again to the favour of a lady who. 


© bath always exerted ſo much zeal for the honour 
and true intereſt of us all; and that it may be 


* a means of reſtoring me to your friendſhip, which 
* hath made fo great a part of my former, and is 
* ſo neceſſary to my future happineſs. 1 am, with 
© the utmoſt reſpect, 
'© Honoured Ma DAM, 
© Your moſt dutiful obliged niece, 
and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
© HARRIET FITZPATRICK: 


C2 Mrs 


% 
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Mrs Weſtern was now at her 8 8 
where the had reſided ever fince the flight of So- 
phia, in order to adminiſter comfort to the 
ſquice in his aMiFtion. Of this comfort, w which. 
ſhe doled out to him in daily. Portions, we have 
formerly given a ſpecimen. 

She: was now ſtanding with her back to the Bre, | 
and, with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was deal- 

Ing forth this daily allowance of comfort to the 
ſquire, while he ſmoaked his afternoon- pipe, when. 
the received the above letter; which ſhe bad no 
ſooner read than ſhe delivered it to him, ſaying, 
There, Sir, there is an account of your loſt ſheep. 
Fortune hath again reſtored her 10 you, and if you 

will be governed by my advice, it is in you. 

may yet preferve her. 5 

The. ſquire had no ſooner read he letter, than be 
leaped from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, 
and gave a loud huzza for joy. He then ſummons». 
ed his ſervants, called for his boots, and ordered 
the Chevalier and ſeveral other horſes to be ſaddled, 

and that Parſon Supple ſhould be immediately 
ſent for. Having done this, he turned to his ſiſter, 
caught her in his arms, and gave her a cloſe em- 

(brace, ſaying; * Zounds ! you don't feem pleaſed ; 

e 1 imagine you; vas ſorry I have found my 

irl.“ 
5 0 Brother,” aafwered ſhe; © the deep politi- 
cians, who ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a 
very different aſpect of affairs, from what ſwims 
on the ſurface. It is true, indeed, things do look 

Tather. leſs deſperate than they did formerly in. 
Holland, when Lewis the Fourteenth was, at the 

gates of "Amſterdam ; bat there is a delicacy re- 

| quired in this matter, which you will pardon me, 
| _ if I ſuſpect 5 want. There is a decor- 
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um to be uſed with a woman of figure, ſuch as 


Lady Bellaſton, brother, which requires a know- 
ledge of the world, ſuperior, I am afraid, to yours,” 
 ©*Siſter, cries the ſquire,' I know you have no 
opinion of my parts; but Pll ſhew you on this oc= 


caſion who is a fool. Knowledge, quorha ! I have 
not been in the country ſo long, without having 
| ſome knowledge of warrants and the law of the 
land. I know 1 may take my own wherever I can 


find it. Shew me my own-daughter, and if I don't 
know how to come at her, I'Il ſuffer you to call 
me a fool as long as I live. Fhere be juſtices of 
peace in London, as well as in other places.“ 


I proteſt,? eries ſne, you make me tremble: 
for the event of this matter, which, if you will 


proceed by my advice, you may bring to ſo good: 
an iflue. Do you really imagine, brother, that 


the houſe of a woman of figure is to be attacked 
by warrants and brutal juſtices of the peace ? I 


will inform you how to proceed. As ſoon as you 
arrive in town, and have got yourſelf into a de- 
cent dreſs, (for indeed, brother, you have none at 
preſent fit to appear in), you muſt ſend your com- 


pliments to Lady Bellaſton, and deſire leave to 
wait on her. When you are admitted to her pre- 


ſence, as you certainly will be, and have told her 
your ſtory, and have made proper uſe of my name, 
{for I think you only juſt know one another by 
ſigbt, though you are relations), L am confident 
ſhe will withdraw her protection from my niece, 
Who bath certainly impoſed upon her. This is 
the only method. Juſtices of the peace, indeed! 


do you imagine any ſuch event can arrive to. a wo- 


man of figure in a cixilized nation??? 


ty eivilized nation, truly, where women are above: 


C 3, | 
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the law. . And what, muſt I ſtand ſending a par- | 
cel of compliments to a_confounded whore, that 
| keeps/away a daughter from her own natural fa- 
ther? 1 tell you, ſiſter, I am not ſo ignorant as 
you think me. -I know you would have women 
above the law, but it is all a lie; I heard his Lord- 
ſhip fay at a Size, that no one is above the . 
But this of yours is Hanover law, I ſuppoſe.“ 
Mr Weſtern,” ſaid ſhe, © I think you daily i im 
prove in ee is e ours are een 
an arrant bear“ 
No more a bear than woarlelf alter Weſtern,” 
930 the ſquire “ Pox ] you, may talk of your 
civility an you will. I am ſure you never ſhew 
any to me. I am no bear, no, nor no dog neither, 
though 1 know ſomebody that is ſomething that 
begins with a b; but pox} I wilt ſhew youl have 
got more good manners than ſome folks. 
Mr Weltern,” anſwered” the lady, you may 
tay what you pleaſe ; fc vou meſpriſe; de tout mon 
ceur. I hall not therefore be angry. Beſides, 
as my couſin wirh that odious Iriſh' name juſtly 
ſays, I have that r e for the honour and true 
intereſt of my family, and that concern for my 
niece, ho isa part Pj it, that I have reſolved to 
i to town m. vſeaF agel. this oecaſion: for indeed, 


deed; Sethe,” you are not a fit [miniſter to be 
Employed at a polite court. —Greenland—Green- 
"lad ſhoukialaays be the arenen txaingngant 

' negotiation,? - | 
I thank Heaven, cries l Fo Ya - I don't 
underſtand you now. Lou are got to your Hano- 
verian lingo. However, Vil new you I ſcorn to 
be behind- hand in civility with you; and as you 
ae not angry for what I have faid; ſo Lam not 
Ae fer what 8 have Taid, . Indeed I: have al- 
| * 
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ways acts it 2 folly for. relations to . 
and if they do now and then gire a haſty word, 
hy, people ſhould give and take. For my part, 
1 never bear malice; and I take. it very kind of 
to 80 up; to London; for 1. never Was there 
ut twice in my life, and then I did not ſtay a- 
— — a fortnigbt at à time, add to be ſure I can' t 
be expected to know much of. the ſtreets and the 
folks in that time. I never denied that you 
know'd all theſe matters better than I. For me to 
diſpute that, would be all as one for you to diſpute 
the management of a pack of dog or the finding 
u bare ſitting with me. «© Which I -promile 
ſays de, ©] never will, ———* Well, and 
| you, returned Bern that 1 never Le 
| ilpms Cothere 7 ; 
Here then a 3 was track (to borrow a 
phraſe. from the lady) between the. contending 
parties; and now the parſon arriving, and the 
horſes. being r ady, the. ſquire departed, having 

promiſed bis be 


7 ” 
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prepared to ae him the next dap. 

But having communicated theſe matters to he 
_— on the road, tbey both agreed that the pre- 

| be: formalities might very well be diſpenſed 

with z and the ſquire-hawi chan ged his "mid, 
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4 AFFAIRS w were. in the aforeſaid ß tuation when 
Mrs Honour arrived, at Mrs Miller's, and 
called Jones out from me ont as we have 
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t to follow her advice, and ſhe 3 
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pelt ſeen, with whom, when ſhe found herſelf 
alone, ſhe" began as follow: | 
O my dear Sir, how ſhall I get 10 to tell 
you? you are undone, Sir, and my poor lady's 
undone, and I am undone.” * Hath 'any thing 
happened to Sophia?“ cries Jones, ſtaring like a 
madman. All that is bad, cries Honouf; O 
© I fhall never get ſuch another lady! O chat F 
ſhould ever live to fee this day At theſe words 
Jones turned pale as aſhes, trembled,) and _ 
mered; but Honour went on. O, Mr Jones, E 
have loft my lady for ever? How ! what ! for 
Heaven s ſake tell me. —— 0 my dear Sophia P 
< You may well call her fo,” ſaid Honour; 
* the was the deareſt lady to me,——T ſhall never 
have ſuch another place. Damn your place,” 
cries Jones, where is? whit! what is become 
of my Sophia ?* Ay, to be ſure,” "cries ſhe, 
| © ſervants may be 'd—n'd, It ſignifies nothing 
what becomes of them, though they are turned a- 
way, and ruined ever ſo much. To be ſure they 
are not fleſh and blood like other people. No, to 
be ſure, it ſigniſies nothing what becomes of them. 
H you have any pity, any compaſſion,” cries 
Joties, ©T beg you will inſtantly tell me what hath 
happened to Sophia?“ © To be ſure I have more 
pity for you than you have for me,” anſwered Ho- 
nour; © I don't d—n you becauſe you have loſt the 
- ſweeteſt lady in the world. To be ſure you are 
worthy to be pitied, and I am worthy to be pitied 
too; for to be ſure if ever there was a good miſ- 
5 treſs- © What bath bapp ened ?* cries Jones, in 
almoſt a raving t. hat ?=—What? ſaid 
Honour, why the worſt that could have happen- 
ed both for you and for me. Her father i is come 
80 town, and bath GN ber away from us _ 
8 re 
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to make you amends.” „Alas; 
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Here Jones fell on his knees in thankſgiving hs - 
it was no worſe. —— No. worſe?” repeated Ho- 


nour, © what could be worſe for either of us? He 
carried her off, ſwearing ſhe ſhould marry. Mr Bli- 
fil; that's for your comfort ;, and for poor me, I 
am turned out pf doors.“ $4 5, Indeed, Mrs Honour,” 
anſwered Jones, © you frightened me out of my. 
wits. I imagined ſome moſt dreadful ſudden ac- 
cident had happened io Sophia; ſomething, com- 
pared to which, even the ſeeing her married, to Bli- 
fil would be a trifle; but whale there is life, there 
are. hopes, dear 9 Women in this land 
of liberty cannot be married by actual brutal force.” 
© To be ſure, Sir, laid ſhe, * that's true. There 


may be ſome hopes for you, -but alack-a- da! 


what hopes are there for poor me And to be, 
ſure, Sir, you muſt, be ſenſible 1 A all this up- 
on your account. All the quarrel the ſquire hath, 
to me, is for taking your part, as I have done, a- 
erh Mr Blifil.' Indeed, Mrs Honour, an- 

ered he, © 1 am ſenſible of my obligations to 
you, and will leave nothing 1 in my power undone. 

Sire ſaid ſhe, 


© what can make a ſervant amends for the loſs of 


one place, but. the getting another altogether as 


ood?” * Do not deſpair, Mrs Honour,“ ſaid. 
\ 4K 9 hope to re-inſtate yqu again in the ſame.” 
© Alack- a-day, Sir, ſaid the, © how can I flatter. 
myſelf with l ſuch hopes, when I know it's a thing 


| impoſſible? for the ſquire is ſo ſet againſt me: and 


yet if you ſhould ever bave my lady, as to be ſure, 


I now hopes beartily vou will; for you are a ge- 


nerous good-natured gentleman, and I am ſure 
you loves her, and to be ſure the loves you as dear- 
Iy as her own ſoul; it is a matter in vain. to deny 


ut 1 becaule as W every body that is in the leaſt 


: acquainted. 


— 


PTE TY with my 118 muſt ſos it ; for, poor. 
dear lady, ſhe can't diſſemble; and if two people 
Who loves one another -a'n't happy, why, who 
ſhould be ſo? Happineſs don't always depend up- 
on what people has; beſides, my lady has enough 
for hoth. To be ſure, therefore, as one may ſay, 
it would be all the pity in the world to keep two 
ſuch lovers aſunder ; nay, I am convinced, for my 
part, you will meet together at laſt; for if it is 
to be, there is no preventing it. If a marriage is 
made in heaven, all the juſtices of peace upon 
earth can't break it off. Lo be ſure I wiſhes that 
Parſon Supple had but a little more ſpirit to tell the 
ſquire of. his wickedneſs in endeavouring to force 
his daughter contrary to her liking ; but then his 
whole dependence is on the ſquire, and fo the poor 

entleman, though he is a very religious good ſort 
of man, and talks of the badneſs of ſuch doings 
behind the ſquire's back, yet he dares not ſay his 
* ſoul is his own to his face. To be fure I never 
ſaw bim make ſo bold as juſt now; I was afeard 
the ſquire would have ſtruck fim. would 
not have your Honour be melancholy, Sir, nor 
deſpair; things may go better, as long as you are 
ſare of my lady, and that I am certain you may 
be; for ſhe never will be brought to conſent to 
marry any other man. Indeed, I am terribly a- 
feard the ſquire will do her a miſchief in his paſ- 
ſion; for he is a prodigious paſſionate gentleman, 
and 1 am afeard too the lady will be brought to 
break her heart, for ſhe is as tender-hearted as a 
chicken : it is pity, methinks, ſhe had not a little 
of my courage. If I was in love with a young 
man, and my father offered to lock me up, Pd 
tear his eyes out but I'd come at him. But then 


there's a great fortune in the caſe, which it is in 
a her 
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HE SST 


eie could 44d. the dilemma to o which 4185 

| was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any 
acquaintance that ſubſiſted between him and Lady 
Bellaſton, and ſhe was almoſt the laſt perſon in 
the world to whom he would have communicated 
it. In this hurry and diſtreſs he took (as is com- 
mon enough) the worſt courſe, and inſtead of ex- 
poſing her to the lady, which would have been of 
little conſequence, he choſe to expoſe the lady to 
her; he therefore reſolved to hide Honour, whom 
he had but juſt time to convey behind the bed, and 
to draw the curtains, 

The hurry in which Jones had been all day en- 
gaged on account of his poor landlady and her fa- 
mily, the terrors occaſioned by Mrs Honour, and 
the confuſion into which he was thrown by the. 
ſudden arrival of Lady Bellaſton, had altogether N 
driven former W out of his head; ſo that it 
never once occurred to his memory to act the part 
of a ſick man, which indeed neither the gaiety of 


his dreſs, nor the freſnnefs of his countenance, 


would have at all ſupported. _ 

He received her Ladyſhip, therefore, rather a- 
greeably to her defires, than to her expectations, 
with all the good humour he could muſter in his 
countenance, and without any real or ANUS ap- 
Pearance of the leaſt diſorder. | 

Lady 
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© Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than 
ſhe 4 9 herſelf down! on the bed: So, my 


dear Jones,” ſaid ſhe, © you find nothing can de- 
tain me long from you. Perhaps I ought to be 
angry. with you, that I have neither ſeen'nor heard 
from you all day; for I perceive your diſtemper 
would have ſuffered you to, come abroad :' nay, I 
Tuppoſe you have not fat in your chamber all daß 
_ dreſſed up like a fine lady to ſee company after a 
1lying-in z but however, don't think I intend to ſcold 
vou; for I never will give you an excuſe for the 
cold behaviour of a huſband, by putting on the ill- 


* 


ie,, 0 AP INE, 
© © Nay, Lady Bellaſton, faid Jones, Iam ſure 
your Ladyſhip will not upbraid me with neglect 
of duty, when I only waited for orders. Who, my 
dear creature, hath reaſon to complain? Who 
miſſed an appointment laſt night, and left an un- 
happy man to expect, and wiſh, and ſigh, and 

LO © eb eo oe Vibe Taoebigd 5b, 
Do not mention it, my dear Mr Jones,“ cried 
ſhe. If you knew. the occaſion, you would pity me. 
In ſhort, it is impoſſible to conceive what women 
of condition are obliged to ſuffer, from the imper- 
tinence of fools, in order to keep up the farce of 
the world. I am, glad, however, all your lan- 
guilhing and wiſhing have done you no harm, for 
vou never looked better in your life. Upon my 
faith! Jones, you might at this inſtant fit for the 

%% AER. ß AS" 
There are certain words of provocation, which 
men of honour hold can only properly be anfwer- 
ed by a blow. Among lovers poſſibly there may 
be ſome expreſſions which can only be anſwered by 
a kiſs. The compliment which Lady Bellaſton now 
made Jones ſcems to be of this kind, efpecially as 
5 | | ++ IC 


* 
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it was attended with a look in which the lady 
2 conveyed' more ſoft ideas than it was poſſible to 
expreis with her tongues 
Jones was certainly at this inſtant in one of 
the moſt difagreeable and diſtreſſed ſituations ima- 
ginable; for, to carry on the comparifon we made 
3 uſe of before, though the provocation was given 
by the lady, Jones could not receive ſatisfaction, 
nor fo much as offer to aft” it, in the prefence of 
| MH third perſon ; ſeconds in this kind of duels not 
being according to the law of arms. As this ob- 
jection did not occur to Lady Bellaſton, who was 
ignorant of any other woman being there but Her- 
: ſelf, ſhe waited ſome time in great aſtoniſhment 
. for an anſwer from Jones, who, conſcious of the 
ö ridiculous figure he made, ſtood at a diſtance, and 
) not daring to give the proper anſwer, gave none 


at all. Nothing can be imagined more comic, 
nor yet more tragical than this ſcene would have 
been, if it had laſted much longer. The lady had 
already changed colour two or three times; had 
got up from the bed and ſat down again, while 
jones was wiſhing the ground to fink under him, 
or the houſe to fall on bis head, when an odd ac- 
f M78 citdent freed him from an embarraſſment, out of 
= which neither the eloquence of a Cicero, nor the 
politics of a Machiave), could have delivered him, 


_ — 


* = 
x ME vithout'utter diſgrace. © © | 
Ibis was no other than the arrival of young 
Nigbtingale dead drunk; or rather in that ſtate of 
& drunkenneſs which deprives men of the uſe of their 
reaſon, without depriving them of the uſe of their 
Tongan bored: fp 
Mrs Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
| Partridge was ſmoaking his pipe by the kitchen-" 
fire; ſo that he arrived at Mr Jones's chamber- 
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door without any interruption. This he burſt o- 
pen, and was entering without. any ceremony, 
when Jones ſtarted from his ſeat, and can to op- 
poſe him, which he did ſo effectually, that Night- 
ingale never came far enough within the door to ſee 
who was fitting on. the bed. 8 | . 
; erte had in reality miſtaken Jones's a- 
partment for that in which himſelf had lodged ; he 
therefore ſtrongly inſiſted on coming in, often 
ſwearing that he would not be kept from his own 
bed. Jones, however, prevailed over him, and 
delivered him into the hands of Partridge, whom 
the noiſe on the ſtairs ſoon ſummoned to his maſ- 
ters albance.'. _: a 
And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to re- 
turn to his own apartment, where, at the very in- 
ſtant of his entrance, he. heard Lady Bellaſton 
venting an exclamation, though not a very loud 
one, and, at the ſame time, ſaw her flinging her- 
ſelf into a chair in a vaſt agitation, which, in a 
lady of a tender conſtitution, would have been an 
j „ 
In reality, the lady, frightened with the ſtruggle 
between the two men, of which ſne did not know 
what would be the iſſue, as ſhe heard Nightingale 
ſwear many oaths he would come to his own bed, 
attempted to retire to her known place of hiding, 
which, to her great confuſion, ſhe found already 


cum by another. e 
ls this uſage to be borne, Mr Jones ?* cries 
the lady. Baſeſt of men !—— What wretch 
is this to whom you have expoſed me ?? © Wretch {* 
cries Honour, burſting in a violent rage from 
her place of concealment——* Marry come up: 
——Wretch forſooth |!——as poor a wretch as [ 

3 | am, 


— 


fell to ſome very abſurd proteſtations of innocence. 
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am, I am honeſt ; that is more than ſome folks 


who are richer can ſay _ | Th 
Jones, inſtead of applying himſelf directly to 
take off the edge of Mrs Henour's reſentment, as 


a more experienced gallant would have done, fell 


to curſing his ſtars, and lamenting himſelf as the 
moſt unfortunate man in the world; and preſent- 
ly after, addreſſing himſelf to Lady Bellaſton, he 


By this time the lady having recovered the uſe of 


her reaſon, which ſhe had as ready as any woman 


in the world, eſpecially on ſuch occaſions, calmly 
replied, * Sir, you need make no apologies, I ſee 
now who the perſon is; I did not at firſt know 


| Mrs Honour; but now I do, I can ſuſpect nothing 


wrong between her and you; and I am ſure ſhe is 
a woman of too good ſenſe to put any wrong con- 
ſtructions upon my viſit to you; I have been al- 
ways her friend, and it may be in my power to be 


much more ſo hereafter.* 


| Mrs Honour was altogether as placable as ſhe 


was paſſionate. Hearing therefore Lady Bellaſton 


aſſume the ſoft tone, ſhe likewiſe ſoftened her's. 
© Fm ſure, Madam,” ſays ſhe, © I have been al- 


ways ready to acknowledge your Ladyſhip's friend= 


ſhip to me: ſure I never had ſo good a friend as 
your Ladyſhip——and to be ſure, now I ſee it*is 
your Ladyſhip that I ſpoke to, I could almoſt bite 
my tongue off for very mad. I conſtructions 
upon your Ladyſhip !-——to be ſure, it doth not 
become a ſervant, as I am, to think about ſuch a 
great lady — -I mean, I was a ſervant; for in- 
deed I am no body's ſervant now; the more mi- 
ſerable wretch is me. I have loſt the beſt miſ- 


J treſs '——Here Honour thought fit to produce a 
| © Don't cry, child,” ſays the 
D 2 | good 


ſhower of tears. 


good lady, Ways perhaps may be found to make 
you amends. Come to me to-morrow morning.“ 
Sheſthen took up ber fan which lay on the- ground, 
and, without even looking at Jones, walked very 
mgjeſtically out of the room; there being a kind 
of dignity. in the impudence of women of quality, 
Which their inferiors-vainly aſpire to attain to, in 
hanke of this nature. 

-- Jones-followed-her..down ſtairs, often oßfeting 
x Gi his hand, which he abſolutely refuſed him, 


and get into ber chair-without taking any. notiet 


of, him, as he ſtood:bowing' before her. 

At his return up ſtairs, a long dialogue paſſed 
between him and Mrs Honour, while: ſhe! was ad- 
quſting- herſelf after the diſcompoſure ſhe had un- 


dergone. The ſubject of this was chis infiflelity to 


her young lady; on which ſhe enlarged with great 


bitterneſs: but Jones at laſt found means te re- 


<oncile her, and not only ſo, but to obtain la pro- 
miſe of moſt inviolable ſecrecy, and that ſhe would 
ahe neut morning endeavour to find out Sophia, 
and bring him a farther account of the cee 
ings of the ſquire. 

Thus ended this Abt e to the 
ſatisfaction only of Mrs Honour; for a ſecret (as 
ſome of my readers will perhaps acknowledge from 
experience) is often a very valuable poſſeſſion 3 
and that not only to thoſe Who faithfully keep it, 
but ſometimes to ſuch as whiſper it about till it 


comes to the ears of every one, except the ignor- 
ant perſon, who pays for the el n 
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3 Noruirnsran nis all the obligations ſhe 


had received from Jones, Mrs Miller could 


not forbear in the morning ſome gentle remon- 
ſtrances for the hurricane which had happened the 


eceding night in his chamber. Theſe were; 
wever, fo gentle and ſo friendly, profeſfſing, and 
indeed truly, to aim at nothing more than the 
real good of Mr Jones himſelf, that he, far from 


| being offended, thankfully received the admoni- 


tion of the good woman, expreſſed much concern 
for what had paſſed, excuſed it as well as he could, 
and promiſed never more to bring the ſame diſ- 
turbances into the houfe. 33 
But though Mrs Miller did not refrain from a 


ſhort expoſtulation in private at their firſt meet - 


ing; yet the occaſion of his being ſummoned down 


ſtairs that morning was of a much more agreeable 


kind; being indeed to perform the office of fa- + 
ther to Miſs Nancy, and to give her in wedlock 


E to Mr Nightingale, who was now already dreſſed, 
and full as ſober as many of my readers will think 


a man ought to be who receives a wife in ſo im- 
prudent a manne. TILE | : 
And here, perhaps, it may be proper to account 


for the eſcape which this young gentleman hac 


made from his uncle, and for his appearance in 
the condition in which we have ſeen him the night 


p | before. 


Now, when the uncle had arrived at his lodg- 


ings with his nephew, partly to indulge his own 
2 inclinations, (for he dearly loved his bottle), and 


D3 partly 
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partly to diſqualify his nephew from the imme- 
diate execution of his purpoſe, he ordered wine to 
be ſet on the table; with which he ſo heartily pli- 
ed the young gentleman, that this latter, who, 
though not much uſed to drinking, did not de- 
teſt t-{o as to be guiky of diſobedience, or of want 
fn + > eee was ſoon: arge 
Juſt as the uncle had apo this victory, and 
was preparing a bed for his nephew, a meſſenger 
arrived with a piece of news, which ſo entirely 
diſconcerted and ſhocked him, that he in a mo- 
ment loſt all conſideration for his nephew, and his 
whole mind r 1 3 * with his 
own concerns. Is h Yo gl 
This ſudden bs aflitings news was no leſs than 
that his daughter had taken the opportunity of al- 
moſt the firſt moment of bis abſence, and had 
gone off with a neighbouring young clergyman; a- 
gainſt whom, though her father could have had but 
one objection, namely, that he was worth nothing, 
yet ſhe had never thought proper to communicate 
r amour even to her father; and ſo artfully-had 
ſhe managed, that it never had been once ſuſpect · 
ed by any, till now that it was conſummated. 
Old Mr Nightingale no ſooner received this ac- 
count, than, in the utmoſt confuſion, be ordered 
a poſt-chaiſe to be inſtantly got ready, and having 
ee his nephew to the care of a ſervant, 
he directly left the houſe, ſearce knowing What he 
_ nor whither he went. 
| The uncle being thus departed, ben the fer- 
vant came to attend the nephew to bed, had wak- 
ed bim for that purpoſe, and had at laft made him 
ſenſible that his uncle was gone, he, inſtead of ac- 
an the kind offices tendered him, inſiſted on 
Aa a chair 
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a chair being called: with this the ſervant; who. ; 
) had received no ſtrict orders to the contrary, rea- 

dily complied and thus, being conducted back to 


the houſe of Mrs Miller, he had ſtaggered up to 
Mr Jones's chamber, as hath been before re- 
counted: in 5471 J. 158 Ware! +) N 
-  'Phis bar of theuncle beingnow removed, (though 
ßvpoung Nightingale knew not as yet in What man- 
net), and all parties being quickly ræady, the mo- 
ther, Mr Jones, Mr Nightingale, and his love, ſtep- 
ped into a hackney- coach, which conveyed tbem 
to Doctor's Commons; where Mifs Naney was, 
in vulgar language, ſoon made an honeſt woman, 
and the poor mother became, in the pureſt ſenſe 
of the word, one of the happieſt of all human beings. 
And now, Mr Jones having ſeen his good of- 
fices to that poor woman and her family brought 
to a happy concluſion, began to apply himſelf to 
to his on concerns. But here, leit many of my 
readers ſhould cenſure his folly for thus troubling 
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; bimſelf with the affairs of others, and leſt fome - 
; few ſhould think he acted more diſintereſtedly 
than indeed he did, we think proper to aſſure our 
| reader, that he was ſo far from being unconcerned 


Az in this matter, that he had indeed a very conſider- 


able intereſt in bringing it to that final conſum- 
b 5 mation . "£4 M8 3 $24 : 3 4 


Io explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he 
was one who could truly ſay with him in Terence, 
Homo ſum, humans nibil a me alienum puto. He was 
never an indifferent ſpeCtator of the miſery or hap- 
-pineſs of any one; and he felt either the one or 
the other in as great proportion as he bimſelf con- 
tributed to either. He could not, therefore, be 
the inſtrument of raiſing a whole family from the 
loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs to the higheſt pitch of 
a TE 1 


r 
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y, without conveying great felicity to himſelf; 7 
1 perhaps . worldly | — le arched: 1 
to themſelves by undergoing the moſt ſevere la- 
bour, and often by wading- through the deepeſt 
iniquity. UD "Jp od 
- - * Thoſe readers who are of the fame complexion 

with him, will perbaps think this ſhort chapter 
contains abundance of matter, while others. may 
probably wiſh, ſhort as it is, that it had been to- 
cally fpared, as impertinent to the main deſign, 
they conclude is to bring Mr Jones 
to the gallows, or, if poſſible, to a more deplor- 


FE 
| Containing leve-letters of ſeveral forts. 


M Jones, at his return home, found the fol- 
lowing letters lying on his table, which he 
luckily opened in the order they were ſent. | 


LETTER 1. 


« Surely I am under ſome ſtrange infatuation ; I 

4 cannot keep my reſolutions a moment, however 
© ſtrongly made, or juſtly founded. Laſt night I 
© reſolved never to fee you more; this morning I 
© am willing to hear if you can, as you ſay, clear 
© up this affair: and yet I know that to be impoſ- 
© fible. I have ſaid every thing to myſelf which 
you can invent.—Perhaps not. Perhaps your in- 
vention is ſtronger. Come to me therefore the 
© moment you receive this. If you can forge an 
© excuſe, I almoſt promiſe you to believe it. Be- 
© trayed to——1 will think no more. Come to 
| me 


* 
o 
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me directly. This is the third letter I have wit; 


Z < the two former are burntz—I am almoſt inclin- 
ed to burn this too. IL wiſh I e 
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If you 2 path: to * 1 or even 


+ ſullerad within, my doors, cone to me this: in- 
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© I now find you was not at bome when an 
notes came to your lodgings.— The moment 
receive this, let me fee you. hall not Ric 
c out; nor mall any body be let in buy: yourſelf. 
2 eee ee roslonz. „ 


„ e e ee eee tines . Shen 
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LAY 


Mr Nightingale: came into the room. Well, 


Tom, ſaid he, any news from Lady Bellaſton, 
after laſt nights adventure? (for it was now 
no . to any one in the houſe who the lady 
Was). The Lady Bellaſtontf' anſwered Jones, 
very 8 Nay, dear Tom, cries Nightin- 
gale, don't be ſo reſerved to your friends. 
Though I was too drunk to: ſee her; laſt night, I 
ſa her at the maſquerade. Do you think I am 
ignorant who the queen of the fairies is?“ And 
did you really then know the lady at the maſquer- 
ade ?“ ſaid * * Yes, upon my foul did J,“ 
-aid Nightingale, and have given you twenty 
chints of it ſince, though you ſeemed always ſo 
tender on that point, that I would not ſpeak plain- 
hy. I fancy, my friend, by your extreme nicety 


in 


in this matter, you are not ſo well acquainted with 
the character of the lady, as with her perſon. — 
Don't be angry, Tom; but upon my honour you 
are not the firſt young fellow ſhe hath debauched. 
Her reputation is in no danger, believe me.” 
Though Jones had no reaſon to ĩmagine the lady 
to have been of the veſtal kind when this amour 
began, yet, as he was thoroughly ignorant of the 
| town, and had very little acquaintance in it, he 
v had yet no knowledge of that character which is 
vulgarly called a demirep, that is to ſay, a woman 
that intrigues with every man ſhe likes, under the 
name and appearance of virtue; and who, though 
Some over-nice ladies will not be ſeen with ber, is 
vifited (as they term it) by the whole town: in 
ſhert, whom every body knows to be what no body 
calls her. 333 | 5 
When he found, therefore, that Nightingale 
was perfectly acquainted with his intrigue, and 
began to ſuſpect, that fo ſcrupuleus a delicacy as 
che had hitherto obſerved was not quite neceſſary 
on the occaſion, he gave a latitude to his friend's 
tongue, and defired him to ſpeak plainly what he 
knew, or had ever heard of the lad /. 
Nightingale, who, in many other inſtances, was 
rather too effeminate in his diſpoſition, had a pret- 
ty ſtrong inclination to tittle-tattle. He had no 
ſooner, therefore, received a full liberty of ſpeak- 
ing from Jones, than he entered upon a long nar- 
rative concerning the lady; which, as it contain- 
ed many eee highly to her diſhonour, we 
have too preat a tenderneſs for all women of con- 
dition to repeat. We would cautiouſly avoid giv- 
ing an opportunity to the future commentators on 
our works, of making any malicious application, 
and of forcing us to be, againſt our will, the 2 
, N thor 
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thor. of ſcandal, which never entered into our 
head. /ÄWVĩiI 4 1 . | 9 
Jones baving very attentively heard all that 
Nightingale bad to ſay, fetched a deep ſigh; which 
the other obſerving, cried, Heyday | why, thou art 
not in love, I hope? Had I imagined. my ſtories. 
would have affected you, I promiſe you ſhould ne- 
ver have heard them.” O my dear friend,” cries 
Jones, © I am ſo entangled with this woman, that 
I know not how to extricate myſelf. In love in- 
deed ? No, my friend, but I am under obligations 
to her, and very great ones. Since you know ſo 
much, I will be very explicit with you. It is 
owing, perhaps, ſolely to her, that I have not be- 
fore this wanted a bit of bread. How can I poſ- 
ſibly deſert ſuch a woman? and yet I muſt deſert 
her, or be guilty of the blackeſt treachery-to one 
who deſerves infinitely better of me than ſhe can: 
a woman, my Nightingale, for whom I have a 
paſſion which few can have an idea of. I am half 
diſtrated with doubts how to act.“ And is this 
other, pray, an honourable miſtreſs ?” cries Night- 
ingale. * Honourable !' anſwered Jones; © no 
breath ever yet durſt ſully her reputation. The 
ſweeteſt air is not purer, the limpid ſtream not 
clearer than her honour. She is all over, both 


in mind and body, conſummate perfection. She - 


is the moſt beautiful creature in the univerſe, and 
yet ſhe is miſtreſs of ſuch noble, elevated quali- 
ties, that though ſhe is never from my thoughts, 
I ſcarce ever think of her beauty but when I ſee 
it. And can you, my good friend, cries 
Nightingale, with ſuch an engagement as this 
upon your hands, heſitate a moment about quit- 
ing ſuch a——-, 5 Hold,” ſaid Jones, no more 
abuſe of her; I deteſt the thought of gate, | 

of O — 


likes ; though; let me tell you, her favours are ſo 
a mans (vanity: than his gratitude.—In ſhort, © 


his gratitude was leflened in proportion. Indeed 


depreciated her, but himſelf too, in his own: con- 


bimſelf out of her ſervice, in which/light he now 


riment. Perbaps, ſaid he, ſhe may be leſs 
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« Poole” anſwered the other; . yo Ae not the 
firſt upon whom ſhe hath capiend obligations of 
tnis kind. She is remarkably liberal where ſhe | 


prudentiy beſtowed, that they ſhould rather raiſe 


Nightingale proceeded ſo «far! on this head, and” 
told his-friend fo many ſtbries of the lady, which 
he ſwore to the truth of, that he entirely removed 
all eſteem for her from the breaſt of Jones, and 


he began to look on all the favours he Häd receiv- 
ed, rather as wages than benefits, which not only 


ce; andi put him quite out of humour with both. 
From this diſguſt, bis mind, by a natural tranſition, 
turned towards Sophia; ber virtue, her purity, 
her love to him, her | ſufferings on his account, 
filed all bis thoughts, and made his commerce 
with Lady Bellaſton appear ſtill more odious. 
The reſult of all was, that though his turning 


ſaw his affair with her, would be the loſs of his 
bread, yet he determined to quit her, if he could 
but find a handſome pretence; which having com- 
municated'to his friend; Nightingale conſidered a 
little, and-then ſaid, 1 have it, my boy! I have 
found out'a ſure method: propoſe marriage to her, 
and I would venture hanging upon the ſucceſs.” 
Marriage l cried Jones: © Ay, propoſe marriage,” 
anſwered Nightingale, and ſhe will declare off 
im a moment. I knew a young fellow whom ſhe | 
kept formerly, who made the offer to her in ear. 
neſt and was preſently turned off for his pains.“ 
Jones declared he could not venture the expe- 


ſhocked 
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ſhocked-at this propoſal from one man than from 
another: and if ſhe ſhould take me at my word, 
where am I then? caught in my own trap, and 
undone for ever.“ No, anſwered Nightingale: 
© not if I can give you an expedient, by which 
you may, at any time, get out of the trap. 
© What expedient can that be?' replied Jones. — 
© This,” anſwered Nightingale. The young fel - 
low 1 mentioned, who is one of the moſt intimate 
acquaintances I have in the world, is ſo angry © 
with ber for ſome ill offices ſhe hath ſince done 
bim, that I am ſure, he would, without any dif- 
ficulty, gave you a fight of her letters; upon which 
ou may decently break with her, and declare off 
9 the knot is tied, if ſhe ſhould really be will- 
ing to tie it, which I am convinced ſhe will not. 
After ſome heſitation, Jones, upon the ſtrength 
of this aſſurance, conſented ; but as he ſwore he 
wanted the confidence to propoſe.the matter to het 
face, he wrote the following letter, which Nigh- 
tingale diQated. V 


. 1 AM extremely concerned that, by an unfor- 
1 tunate engagement abroad, I ſhould have 
* miſſed receiving the honour of your Ladyſhip's 
commands the moment they came; and the de- 
* lay which I muſt now ſuffer of vindicating my- 
© ſelf to your Ladyſhip, greatly adds to this mis» 
fortune. O Lady Bellaſton, what a terror have 
© I been in, for fear your reputation ſhould be ex- 
* poſed by theſe perverſe accidents ! There is one 
* only way to ſecure it. I need not name what 
* thac is: only permit me to (af, that as your hon- 
our is as dear to me as my own; ſo my ſole am- 
Ibition is to thave the glory of laying my liberty 
| Yor. IV. | 8. C ak 
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| 0 "ng you mine for ever. I am, N 


r pected ? Is this the return for 
© to upbraid you, and am in x great. admiration. of 


« your profound reſpect. 


54. * to me at eight this evening.” 1 85 
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* at your feet; and believe me, when I aſſure you, 


© can never be made completely happy, without 


* you generouſly. beſtow on me a legal mga of . 


— g 


1344 . 41 © Mapan,' 1 


» — 2 3 
-— 


. ieh mod e . , 9 


+ *% Your Ladyſhip's moſt obliged, | 
+ 31: > 4 OI een humble ſervant, 
t Tuonas Jonss? 


To this ſhe preſently returned the following an- 
finer, Ha eee e on mg Pe. Fe 
"<Srn, | eee een 


Wiiere Iread over Loot ens epi idle, 1 told. 
from its coldneſs and formality, have 


© ſworn that you had already the legal right you 


© mention 3 nay, that we had for many years com- 
ſed that monſtrous animal, a huſband and wife. 
Be you really then imagine me a fool? or do 
© you fancy yourſelf capable of ſo entirely perſuad- 

© ing me out of my ſenſes, that I ſhould deliver 
© my whole fortune into your power, in order to 
© enable you to ſupport your pleaſures at my ex- 
<pence? Are theſe the proofs of love which I ex- 
but I ſcorn 


I. am prevented ES reviling.==Per- 
© haps 1 have ſaid more than, I meant. Come 


Jones, by the advice of his privy- y-council, n 


©Mapan,  _ 
12 is linpoſible to e ber l 1 am en 


ed at the — you entertain of me. Can 
Lady 


"> 
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Lady Bellaſton have conferred favours on a man 
1 whom ſhe could believe capable of ſo baſe. a de- 
©fign? or can ſhe treat the moſt ſolemn tie of love 
- © with contempt ? Can you imagine, Madam, that 

© if the violence of my paſſion, in an unguarded 
© moment, overcame the tenderneſs which I have 
* for your honour, that I would-think of indulging 
© myſelf in the continuance of an intercourſe which 
could not poſſibly eſcape long the notice of the 
© world, and which, when diſcovered, mult prove 
«ſo fatal to your reputation ? If ſuch be your o- 

* pinion of me, I muſt pray for a ſudden opportunity 
* of returning thoſe pecuniary obligations which I 
© have been ſo unfortunate to receive at your hands; 
© and for thoſe of a mare tender kind I ſhall ever re- 


main, c. And fo concluded in the very words 


with which he had concluded the former letter. 
The lady anſwered as follows : 25 


_ I ſee you! are a villain, and 1 deſpiſe you from my 
- fol, If you come here, I ſhall not be at home. 


Though Je was well fatisfied with his 45 | 
liverance from a thraldom, which thoſe who have 
ever experienced it will, I apprehend, allow to be 
none of the lighteſt, he was not, however, per- 
fectly eaſy in his mind. There was in this ſcheme 
too much of fallacy to ſatisfy one who utterly de- 
teſted every ſpecies of falſehood or diſnoneſty; nor 
would he, indeed, have ſubmitted to put it in 
practice, had he not been involved in a diſtreſsful 
ſituation, where he was obliged' to be guilty of 
ſome diſhonour, either to the one lady or the other: 
and we: + the reader will allow, that _ good 
TR I-20! Principle, 
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principle, as well as love, pleaded ftron gly im 


| fan of Sophia. 


de highly exulted in the ſucceſs of his 
ſtratagem, upon which he received many thanks, 
and much applauſe, from his friend. He nfl ar 
ed, Dear Tom, we have-conferred very different 


| obligations on each other. To me you owe the 


regaining your liberty; to you F owe the loſs of 
mine: but if you are as happy in the one inſtance 
as Lam in the other, I promiſe you, we are tho 
two happieſt fellows in England.“ ; 

The two gentlemen were now ſummoned down 
to dinner, where Mrs Miller, who performed her- 
ſelf the office of cook, had exerted her beſt talents 


to celebrate the wedding of her daughter. This 


joy ful circumitance ſhe afcribed principally to the 
friendly behaviour of Jones; her whole ſoul was 


fired with gratitude towards bim, and all her looks, 
words, and actions, were ſo buſied in expreſſing 


it, that ber daughter, and even her new ſon- in- 


law, were very little the ven of her conſidera- 


tion. 
Dinner was juſt ned when Mrs Miller re- 


ceived a letter; but as we have had letters enough 
in this chapter, we ſhall communieate the contents 


in Our next. 
| CHAP. X. 


Corfing ery of fats, and partly El cervations 
ous them. 


| TEE Bu which arrived at the end of 
the preceding chapter, was from Mr All- 
worthy ; and the purport of it was his intention to 


_ come immediately to town, with his nephew 2 


— — 


j 


fl, and a defire to be accommodated with his uſual | 


lodgings, which were the firſt floor for himſelf, 
and the ſecond for his nephew. _ 170 8 
The chearfulneſs which had before diſplayed it- 
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ſelf in the countenance of the poor woman, was 


a little clouded on this occaſion. This news did 
indeed a good deal diſconcert her. To requite ſo 
diſintereſted a match with her daughter, by preſent- 
ly turning her new ſon-in-law out of doors, appear- 


ed to her very unjuſtifiable on the one hand; and, 
on the other, ſhe could ſcarce bear the thoughts of 
making any excuſe to Mr Allworthy, after all the 
obligations received ſrom him, for depriving him of 
lodgings which were indeed ſtrictly his due; for 
that gentleman, in confercing all his numberleſs 


benefits on others, ated by a rule diametrically 
oppoſite to what is practiſed by moſt generous peo- 
ple. He contrived on all occafions to hide his be- 
neficence, not only from the world, but even-from 
the object of it. He conſtantly uſed the words 


lend and pay, inſtead of give; and, by every other 


method he could invent, always leſſened with his 


tongue the favours he conferred, while be was 


heaping them with both his hands. When he ſet- 
tled the annuity of 50 l. a- year, therefore, on Mrs 


Miller, he told her, It was in conſideration of. 


always having her firſt floor when he was in town, 


(which he ſcarce ever intended to be), but that 


ſhe might let it at any other time, for he would 
always fend her a month's warning.“ He was now, 
however, hurried to town ſo ſuddenly, that he 


had no opportunity of giving ſuch notice; and this 


hurry probably prevented him, when he wrote for 
his lodgings, adding, if they were then empty : for 


he would moſt certainly have been well ſatisfied to 
e "ON 
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have relinquiſhed them on a leſs ſufficient excuſe 
than what Mrs Miller could have made. 
But there are a ſort of perſons who, as Prior 


excellently well — OT; their 3 by 
ſomething * | 


Beyond the fix d and file rule 
25 vice and virtue in the ſchools. 
eyond the letter of the law. 


To theſe, it is ſo fat from being ſolkcient that | 
their defence would acquit them at the Old Bailey, 
that they are not even contented, though con- 
ſcience, the ſevereſt of all judges, ſhould diſcharge 
them. Nothing ſhort of the fair and honourable, 
will fatisfy the delicacy of their minds; and if a- 
ny of their actions fall ſhort of this mark, they 
mope and pine, are as uneaſy and reſtleſs as a 
_ murderer, who i is afraid of a ghoſt, or of the hang 
man. 

| Mrs Miller was one of theſe. Sbe could not 
e her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the con- 
tents of which ſhe had no ſooner acquainted the 
companys and given-ſome hints of her diſtreſs, 

han jones, her good angel, preſently relieved: her 
264% As for myſelf, madam, ſaid he, my 
lodging is at your ſervice at a moment's warning; 
and Mr Nightingale, Þ am ſure, as he cannot yet 
Prepare a houſe fit to receive his lady, will con- 
ſent to return to his new lodging, whither Mrs 


Nightingale will certainly conſent: to go.“ With | 


which. propoſal both buſband and wife ipſtantly 
agreed. 

The reader will eafily a chat the cheeks of 
Mrs Miller began again to glow with additional 
gratitude to Jones; but, perhaps, it may be more 
*difficult to "__ him, that Mr Jones having, 


in 
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in his laſt fpeech, called her daughter Mrs Night- 
ingale, (it being the firſt time that agreeable ſound. 
had ever reached her ears), gave the fond mother 
more ſatis faction, and warmed her heart more t- 
wards Jones, than his having diſſipated ber pre- 
ſent ae e e hes AER 
The next day was then appointed for the re- 
moval of the new- married couple, and of Mr Jones, 
who. was likewiſe to be provided for in the ſame 
houſe: with his friend. And now the ſerenity of 
the company was again reſtored, and they paſſed the 
day in the utmoſt chearfulneſs, all except Jones, 
who, though he outwardly accompanied the reſt 
in their mirth, felt many a bitter pang on the ac- 
count of his Sophia, which were not a little height- 
ened by the news of Mr BlifiPs coming to town, 
(for he clearly ſaw the intention of his journey); 
and what greatly aggravated his concern was, that 
Mrs Honour, who had promiſed. to inquire after - 
Sophia, and to make her report to him early the 
next evening, had diſappointed him. 
In the ſituation that he and his miſtreſs were in 
at this time, there were ſcarce any grounds for 
him to hope that he ſhould hear any good news; 
yet he was as. impatient to ſee Mrs Honour, as if 
he had expected ſhe would bring him a letter with 
an aſſignation in it from Sophia, and bore the diſ- 
appgintment as ill. Whether this impatience a- 
roſe from that natural weakneſs of the human mind, 
which makes it defirous to know the worſt, and 
renders uncertainty the moſt intolerable of pains ; 
or whether he ſtill flattered himſelf with ſome ſecret 
hopes, we will not determine. But that it might 
be the laſt, whoever has. loved cannot but know: 
For of all the powers exerciſed by this paſſion over 
our minds, one of the moſt wonderful is that of 


ſupporting 


3 1 SHUD ſartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too 
«> 
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ſupporting bope in the midſt of deſpair. Difficul- 
ties, improbabilities, nay impoſhbilities, are quite 
overlooked by it; ſo that to any man extremely in 


love, may be applied what Addiſon ſays of Cæſar, 


r FS {*: 7404 1 ts i Fs 
The Alps, and Pyreneans, fink before him. 
Yet it is equally true, that the ſame paſſion will 


ſometimes make mountains of mole-hills, and pro- 


duce deſpair in the midſt of hope z but theſe cold 
fits laſt not long in good conſtitut 


ions. Which 


temper Jones was now in, we leave the reader to 


gueſs, having no exact information about it; but 
this is certain, that he had ſpent two hours in ex- 
peCtation, when, being unable any longer-to con- 
ceal his uneafineſs, he'retired to his room; where 
his anxiety had almoſt made him frantic, when 
the . © letter was brought him from Mrs 
Honour, with which we ſhall preſent our reader 
verbatim et literatim. 155 DU 


o : * 8 * 
- * 
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rat promiſs, haddunt itt bin that hur laſhipp 


* 


© prevent mee; for too bee ſur, Sir, you noſe very 
A 


well that evere perſun muſt luk furſt at ome, and 
ſartenly ſuch anuther offar mite not ave ever hap- 
ned, fo as I ſhud ave been juſtly to blam, bad 1 
not excepted of it when her laſhipp was ſo veri 
kind as to offar to mak mee ur one uman, with- 
out me ever aſking any ſuch thing; to bee ſur 
thee is won of thee beſt ladis in thee wurld, and 
pepil who ſaſe to the kontrari muſt bee veri wi- 
ket pepil in thare harts. To be ſur, if ever I 
ave ſaid ani thing of that kine, it as bin thru ig- 
norens, and I am hartili ſorri for it. I noſe 
ure onur to be a genteelman of more onur and 

Feel * onelty, 
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v. 


8  oneſty, if I ever laid ani ſuch thing, to repete it 
© to hurt a pore ſarvant that as alwais ad thee grat- 
« eſt reſpect in thee wurld for ure onur. To bee 
© ſur won ſhud kepe wons tung within wons teeth, 
6 4407 no boddi noſe what may hapen; and too bee 
c ſur if ani boddi ad told mee yeſterday that I ſhud 
© haf bin in ſo gud a plaſe to day, I ſhud not haf 
© beleeved it; for too bee ſur I never ood a dremd 
© of ani ſuck thing, nor ſhud I ever haf ſoft after 
* ani other bodi's plaſe; but as her laſhipp. was ſo, 
© kine of her one a cord too- give it mee without 
© aſkin, to be fur Mrs Etoff herſelf, nor no other 
boddi, can blam mee for exceptin ſuch a thing 
when it fals in mi way. I beg ure onur not io 
menſhion ani thing of what I haf ſaid, for 1 
with ure onur all thee gud luk in thee wurld, 
and I don't cueſtion butt thatt u will haf Madam 
Soha in the end; butt aſs to miſelf, ure onur 
noſe I can't bee of ani farder ſarvis to u in that 
© matar, nou bein under thee cummand off an- 
uther parſon, and nott mi one miſtres. 1 beg ure 
onur to ſay nothing af what paſt, and 85 
me to be, Sir, 1 
re onur's umble farvant 


„ß 0 $4. 


uw 


6 To cummand till deth, Þ 1 


. 1 Hoxour beser loan. 
r were the conjeCturgs which Jones en- 
tertained on this ſtep of Lady Bellaſton, who in 
reality had little fartber Been than to ſecure 
within her own houſe the repoſitory of a ſecret, 
which ſhe choſe ſhould. make no farther progreſs 
than it had made already; but moſtly ſhe defired 
to keep it from the ears of Sophia; for though 
that young lady was almoſt the only one who, 
would never have 8 it again, her "I 
I coul 


2 
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could not perſuade. berſelf of this, fince, as ſhe 
now hated poor Sophia with a, moſt implacable 
hatred, ſhe conceived a reciprocal, hatred to her- 
ſelf to be lodged in the tender breaſt of our hero- 
ine, where no ſuch pon had ever yet found an 
entrance. 

While Jones was terrifying bimſelf with the ap- 
prehenſion of a thouſand dreadful machinations, 
and deep political deſigns, which he imagined to 

be at the bottom of the promotion of Honour, 
Fortune, who hitherto ſeems to have been an 
utter enemy. to his match with Sophia, tried a 
new method to put a final end to it, by throwing 
a temptation in the way of Jones, which, in his 
prefent defperate fituation, it ſeemed unlikely he 


ould be able OY A EY: 
OREN er cuapr. 28 


ay ing curious, but not pl? JO 


aa, 2 


THERE was a lady, one Mrs Hunt, who had 
often ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodg- 
ed, being intimately acquainted with the women 
there, and indeed a very Aire friend to Mrs Mil- 
ler. Her age was about thirty; for ſhe owned fix 
and twenty; her face and perſon very good, only 
inclining a little too much to be fat. She had 
been married young by her relations to an old 
Turkey merchant, who having got a great fortune, 
— 1 left off trade. With him ſhe lived without 
roach, but not without pain, in a ſtate of 
gredt ſelf-denial, for about twelve years, and her 
virtue was rewarded by his dying and leaving her 
very rich, The firſt year of her widowhood was juſt 


at an end, and. ſhe.had paſſed it in a good deal of 
ag retirement, 
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retirement, ſeeing only a few particular friends, 
and dividing her time between her devotions and 
novels, of which ſhe was always extremely fond. 
Very good health, a very warm conſtitution, and 

and a great deal of religion, made it abſolutely 
neceſſary for her to marry again, and ſhe ry 
to pleaſe herſelf in her ſecond huſband, as ſhe bad 
done her friends in the ficſt. From her the fol- 


lowing billet was brought to Jones. 


> . * * ” * c 
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© PROM the firſt dax H faw you, I doubt my eyes 
hape told you too plainly that you were not 
indifferent to me; but neither my tongue nor 
my hand ſhould, have ever avowed it, had no 
© the ladies of the family where you are lodged 
given me ſuch a character of you, and told me 
# fach proofs of your virtue and goodneſs, as con- 
vince me you are not only one of the moſt a- 
« greeable, but the moſt worthy of men. I haye 
L alſo the ſatisfaction to hear from them, that 
© neither my perſon, underſtanding, or character, 
© are diſagreeable to you. I have a fortune ſuffi- 
cient to make us both happy, but which cannot 
make me fo without you. In thus diſpoſing of 
myſelf, I know I ſhall incur the cenſure of the 
world but if I. did not love you more than I 
© fear the world, I ſhould not be worthy of you. 
One only difficulty ſtops me; I am informed 
you are engaged in a commerce of gallantry 
© with a woman of faſhion.. If you think it worth 
while to ſacrifice that to the poſſeſſion of me, I 
am yours; if not, forget my weakneſs, and let 
this remain an eternal ſecret between you and 
DEER of Sf © ARABELLA-HunT.' . 
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At the reading of this, Jones was put into a 
Fe flutter. His fortune was then at a ver 
low ebb, the ſource being ſtopt from which -hicher- 
to he bad been ſupplied. Of all he had received 
from Lady Bellaſton, not above five guineas re“ 

mained; and that very morning he had been dun- 
ned by a tradeſman for twice that ſum. His hon- 
ourable miſtreſs was in the hands of het father, 
and he had ſcarce any hopes ever to get her out of 
them again. To be Tubliſted at her expence from 
that little fortune ſhe had independent of her fa- 
ther, went much againft the delicacy both of his 

ide and his love. This lady's Wess would 
ave been exceedin ly convenient to him, and he 
could have no objection to her in any reſpect. On 
the contrary, he liked her as well as he did any 
woman, except Sophia. But to abandon Sophia, 
and marry another, that was impoſſible : he Gould 
not think of it upon any account. 'Yet why ſhould 
he not, fince it was plain ſhe could not be his? 
Would it not be kinder to her, than to continue 
her longer engaged in a hopeleſs paſſion for him? 
Ought he nat to do ſo in friendſhip to her? This 
notion prevailed ſome moments, and he had al- 
moſt determined to be falſe to her, from à high 
point of honour; but that refinement was not able 
to ſtand long againſt the voice of Nature, which 
cried in his heart, that ſuch friendſhip was treaſon 
to love. At laſt he called for pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and writ as follows to Mrs Hunt. 


x Mapa u, 

II. would be but a Wr. return to the favour you 

have done me, to facrifice any gallantry to 
, the poſſeſſion of you, and I would certainly do 
Bs Gough I were not diſengaged, as at preſent 


Im, 
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I am, from any affair of that kind. But I ſhould 
«© not be the honeſt man you think me, if I did 
not tell you, that my affections are engaged to 

© another, who is a woman of virtue, and one that 
1 never can leave, though it is probable I ſhall 
c never poſſeſs her. God forbid, that, in return 
© of your kindneſs to me, I ſhould do you ſuch an 
© injury, as to give you my hand, when I cannot 
© oive my heart. No, I had much rather ſtarve, 


« than be guilty of that. Even though my mi- 


t treſs were married to another, I would not mar- 
© ry you unleſs my heart had entirely effaced all 
i impreſſions of her. Be aſſured that your ſecret 
* was not more ſafe in your own. breaſt, than in 


© that of . 45 h | 
* © Your moſt obliged, and  _ 
* Grateful humble ſervant, 
T. Jones? 


| When our hero had finiſhed and ſent this letter, 
he went to his ſcrutore, took out Miſs Weſtern's 
muff, kiſſed it ſeveral times, and then ſtrutted ſome 
turns about his room, with more ſatisfaction of 


mind than ever any Iriſhman felt in carrying off 


a fortune of fifty thouſand pounds. 
Af. XI. 6 4 
A diſcovery made by Fartridge. 


Wir Jones was exulting in the conſciouſneſs 

of his integrity, Partridge came capering 
into the room, as was his cuſtom, when he brought, 
or fancied he brought, any good tidings. He bad 
been diſpatched that morning by his maſter, wich 
orders to endeavour, by * {ervants of Lady Bek 
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laſton, or by any other means, to diſcover whither 
| Sophia had been conveyed; and he now returned, 
and, with a joyful countenance, told our hero, 
that he had found the loſt bird. I have ſeen, 
vir,” ſays he, Black George the gamekeeper, who 
is one of the ſervants whom the ſquire hath brought 
with him to town. I knew him preſently, though 
I have not ſeen him theſe feveral years; but you 
know, Sir, he is a very remarkable man, or, to 
uſe .a purer phraſe, he hath a moſt remarkable 
beard, the largeſt and blackeſt I ever ſaw. It was 
ſome time, however, before Black George could 
recollect me.'——* Well, but what is your good 
news? —cries Jones, what do you know of my 
Sophia ?—* You ſhall know, preſently, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered Partridge, .* I am coming to it as faſt as I 
can, —You are ſo impatient, Sir, you would come 
at the infinitive mood, before you can get to the 
imperative. As I was ſaying, Sir, it was ſome 
time before he recolleted my face.“ Con- 
found your face, cries Jones; what of my 80 
phia ?—* Nay, Sir,” anſwered Partridge, I know 
nothing more of Madam Sophia than what I am 
going to tell you; and I ſhould have told you all 
before this, if you had not interrupted me; but if 
you look ſo angry at me, you will frighten all of 
it out of my head, or, to uſe a purer phraſe, out 

of my memory. I never ſaw-you look ſo angry 

fince the day we left Upton, which I ſhall remem- 
ber if I was to live a thouſand. years. —“ Well, 
pray, go on in your own way,” ſaid Jones; * you 
are reſolved to make me mad, I find.” Not for 
the world,” anſwered Partridge, I have ſuffered 
enough for that already; which, as I ſaid, I ſhall 
bear in my remembrance the longeſt day I 'have to 
| Hye." — Well, but, Black George ?” cries Jones.— 
e — 
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Well, Sir, as I was ſaying, it was a long time 

before he could recollect me; for indeed Iam very 

much altered ſince I ſaw. him. Non ſum qualis 
eram. I have had troubles in the world; and no- 
thing alters a man ſo much as grief. I have hear 
it will change the colour of a man's hair in a night. 
However, at laſt, know me he did, that's ſure e- 
nough; for we are both of an age, and were in 
the ſame charity-ſchoo]. George was a great dunce, 
but no matter for that; all men do not thrive in 
the world according to their learning. I am ſure 
I have reaſon to ſay ſo; but it will be all one a 
thouſand years hence. Well, Sir—where was I ?— 

O—well, we no ſooner knew each other, than, after 

many hearty ſhakes by the hand, we agreed to go 
to an alehouſe and take a pot; and by good luck 
the beer was ſome of the beſt I have met with 
ſince I have been in town. —Now, Sir, I am com- 
ing to the point; for no ſooner did I name you, 
and told bim that you and I came to town toge= 
ther, and had lived together ever ſince, than he 
called for another pot, and ſwore he would drink 
to your health; and indeed he drank your health 
ſo heartily, that I was overjoyed to ſee. there was 
ſo much-gratitude left in the world: and after we 
had emptied that pot, I ſaid I would be my pot too, 
and fo we drank another to your health; and then 

= 1 made haſte home to tell you the news.“ 2 
What news?” cries Jones; © you have not men- 
tioned a word of my Sophia ! Bleſs me! I had 
like to have forgot that. Indeed we mentioned a 
great deal about young Madam "Weſtern, and 
George told me all; that Mr Blifil is coming to 
town in order to be married to her.— He had beſt 
make haſte then, ſays I, or ſomebody will have 
her before he comes; and indeed, ſays I, Mr Sea 
2 F 2 i | grim, 
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; it is a thouſand pities fornebody ſhould not 
ave her; for he certainly loves ber A all the 
women in the world. I would have both you and 
| he know, that it is not for her fortune he follows 
Her; for I can affure you as to matter of that, 
there is another lady, one of much greater quality 
and fortune than ſhe can pretend to, who is fo. 
fond of ſomebody, that ſhe comes after bim day 
and night.” Y 
Here Jones fell into a paſſion with Parrridye, 
for having, as he ſaid, betrayed him; but the poor 
fellow anſwered, he had mentioned no name: Be- 
fides, Sir,* faid be; J can affure you George Is 
3 your friend, and wiſned Mr Blifil at the 
devil more than once; nay, he ſaid he would do 
any thing in his power upon earth to ſerve you; 
and ſo I am convinced he will.—Betray you in- 
daeed I why, 1 queſtion whether you have a better 
friend than George upon earth, except gel, or 
one that would go farther to ſerve you.“ 
Well, ſays Jones, a little pacified, you fay 
' this fellow, who, I believe indeed is enough in- 
clined to be my friend, lives in the _ houſe 
with Sophia??? 
:. <Inthe ſame houſe D 8 Partridge 10 aby 
Sir, he is one of the ſervants of the family, and 
very well dreſſed I promiſe you he is; if it was. 
_ uw for his black beard, you: would bardly know 
m.“ 

1 One ſervice then, at leaſt, he may do me, 
days Jones; ſure he certainly can 5 x letter 
to my Sophia. | 

Fou bave bit the nail ad unguem, 160len Part- 
ridge: < How came I not w think of it? I will 
a5 be hal do it * the * firſt mention 


* 8 «Well 
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© Well then,” ſaid: Jones, © do you leave me at 
preſent, and I will write a letter which you ſhall 
deliver to him to-morrow morning; for I Jupyote 


you know where to find him 
O yes, Sir,' anſwered Partridge, © 1 ſhall cer- 
tainly find him again; there is no fear of that. 


The liquor is too good for him to ſtay away long. 


I make no doubt but be will be there every day ke 


ſtays in town." - 
_ © So you don't know te ſtreet then where BY 


Sophia is * og ? cries Jones. 


Indeed, Sir, I do," ſays Partridge. 
© What is the name of the ſtreer ?? cries Jones. 


be name, Sir? why here, Sir, juſt by,“ an- 
ſwered Partridge; not above a ſtreet or two off. 
I don't indeed know the very name; for as he ne- 


ver told me, if I had aſked, you know it might 
have put ſome ſuſpicion into his head. No, no, 
Sir, let me alone. for that, I am too cunning for 
that, I promiſe you.” 

Thou art moſt wonderfully cunning indeed,” 


replied Jones; * however, I will write to my 
charmer, ſince I believe you will be cunning 3 


nough to find him to-morrow at the alehouſe. 
And now having diſmiſſed the ſagacious Part- 


ridge, Mr Jones ſat himſelf down to write, in 
which employment we ſhall leave him for a time. 
And here we put an end to the fifteenth book. 


1 * 
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_ Containing the fpace of fire days. 
CHAP. £L 
Of prologues. 
HAVE heard of a dramatic writer who uſed to 
ſay, he would rather write a play than a pro- 
in like manner, I think I can with leſs pains 
write one of the books of this hiſtory, than the 
| Fee! chapter to each of them. 

To ſay the truth, I believe many a hearty eurſe 
hath been devoted on the head of the author, who 
firſt inſtituted the method of prefixing to his play 
that portion of matter which is called the pro- 
logue; and which at firſt was part of the piece 
itfelf, but of later years hath had uſually fo little 
connection with the drama before which it ſtands, 
that the prologue to one play might as well ſerve 
for any other. Thoſe indeed of more modern 
date, ſeem all to be written on the ſame three to- 


Pics, Viz, an abuſe of the taſte of the town, a 
commendation 


EE "PRs of all confloporary ata and 
an eulogium on the performance juſt about to be 
, repreſented. The ſentiments i in all theſe are-very 
| little varied, nor is it poſſible they ſhould ; and i 1 

deed 1 have often ee at the great invention 
of authors, who have been capable of finding ſuch 
various phraſes to expreſs the ſame thing. 
In like manner, I apprehend ſome future hiſ- 
| torian, (if any one ſhall do me the honour of imi- 
rating my manner) will, after much {ſcratching 
his pate, beſtow ſome good withes on my memory, 
for having firſt eſtabliſhed theſe ſeveral initial 
chapters; moſt of which, like modern prologues, 
may as properly be prefixed to any other book in 
this hiſtory as to that which they introduce, or in- 
deed to any other hiſtory as to this. 

But, however authors may ſuffer by either of 
ele inventions, the reader will find ſufficient e- 
olument in the one, as the Tpectator bath long 

found in the other. 

Firſt, it is well known, that the prologue ſerves 

the critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of 

_ hiſſing, and to tune his cat-call to the beſt advan- 

taxes by which means, I have known thofe muſi- 
cal inſtruments ſo well prepared, that they have 
been able to play in full concert at the firſt ring 
of the curtain. 

The ſame advantages may be drawn from the 
chapters, in which the critic will be always ſure 
of meeting with ſomething that may ſerve as a 
whetſtone to his noble ſpirit ; fo that he may fall, 
with a more hungry appetite for cenſure, on the 
biſtory itſelf. And here his ſagacity muſt make 
it needleſs to obſerve how artfully theſe chapters 
are calculated for that excellent purpoſe; for in 
theſe we _ always taken care to interſperſe a 

what 
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what of the ſour or acid kind, in order to ſharpen 
and ſtimulate the ſaid ſpirit of criticiſm. 
Again, the indolent reader, as well as ſpectator, 
finds great advantage.from both theſe ; for as they 
are not obliged either to ſee the one or read the 
other, and both the play and the book are thus 
+ Protracted ; by the former, they have a quarter of 
nan hour longer allowed them to ſit at dinner, and 
by the latter, they have the advantage of begin- 
ning to read at the fourth or fifth page, inſtead of 
the firſt; a matter by no means of trivial conſe - 
quence to perſons who read books with no other 
view than to ſay they have read them; a more,. 
general motive to reading than is commonly ima- 
- gined, and from which, not only law books, and 
1 books, but the pages of Homer and Virgil, 
of Swift and Se have been often turned 
over. 
Many other are the abel which ai from 
both theſe, but they are for the moſt part ſo obvi- 
ous, that we ſhall not at preſent ſtay to enumerate 
them; eſpecially ſince it occurs to us that the prin- 
- Cipal merit of both the nn and the e is, 
"i they be 1 8 
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„4 89 adventure which befel the 3 with 
the diſtreſſed en of” Sephia. | 
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. WE muſt now convey the readenito dE Weltern's 
lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, where 
he was placed by the recommendation of the land- 
lord at the Hercules Pillars at Hyde- Park- Corner ; 
for at that inn, which was the ficſt he ſaw on his 
ak in town, he placed his horſes, and in thoſe 

; ' lodgings, 
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lodgings, which were the firſt be n of, he de- 
poſited himſelf. 
Here, when Sophia zügen from the backoiy- 
coach which brought her from the houſe of lady 
Bellaſton, ſhe defired to retire to the apartment 
provided for her, to which her father very readily 
agreed, and whither he attended her himſelf. A 
hort dialogue, neither very material nor pleaſant 
to relate minutely, then paſſed between them, in 
which he preſſed her vehemently to give her con- 
ſent to the marriage with Blifil, who, as he ac- 
quainted her, was to be in town in a few days; but 
inſtead of complying, ſhe gave a more peremprory 
and reſolute refuſal than ſhe had ever done before. 
This ſo incenſed her father, that after many bit- 
ter vows that he would force her to have him 
whether ſhe would or no, he departed from her 


with many hard words and curſes, locked the door 2. RE 


and put the key into his pocket. 

While Sopbia was fe with no other company 
than what ms the cloſeſt ſtate-priſoner, name- 
ly, fire and candle, the ſquire ſat down to regale 
- himſelf over a bottle of wine, with his parſon and 
the landlord of the Hercules Pillars, who, as the 
ſquire ſaid, would make an excellent third- man, 
and could inform them of the news of the town, 
and how affairs went : for, to be ſure, ſays be, he 
knows a geat deal, fince the horſes of many of the 

quality ſtand at his houſe. 

In this agreeable ſociety Mr Weſtern paſſed that 
evening, and great part of the ſucceeding day, 
during which period nothing happened of ſuili- 
cient conſequence to find a place in this hiſtory. 
All this time Sophia paſſed by herſelf; for her fa- 


ther ſwore ſhe ſhould never come out of her cham- 


ber alive, unleſs ſhe firſt conſented to * Blifil; 
| nor 
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nor did he ever ſuffer the door to be unlocked un- 
leſs to convey her food, on which oecaſions be al- 
ways attended bimſelf. N 
The ſecond morning 1 his ade, while he 
and the parſon were at breakfaſt together on a toaſt 
and tankard, he was informed that a Sendleman 
was below to wait on him. 
A gentleman ' quoth the W © who the 
i 8 can he be? Do, Doctor, go down, and lee 
who tis. Mr Blifil can hardly be come to town 
yet. 1 Gown” Oy and end what his bu- 
bot > wel pt | Foy Fin fs be” 
The doctor arge wht an account that it was 
a very well · dreſſed man, and by the ribbon in his 
bat, he took him for an officer of the army; that 
he faid he had ſome particular buſineſs, which he 
could deliver to none but Mr Weſtern himſelf. 
An officer!? cries the ſquire, what can any X 
fot fellow have to do with me? if he wants an 
order for baggage-waggons, Iam no; juſtice of 
peace here, nor can I grant a wartpnt . Let un 
come up then, if he muſt ſpeak to me.. 
A very genteel man now entered the room; 
-who, having made his compliments to the ſquire, 
and deſired the favour of 1 alone with: ns 
delivered himſelf as follows: 
Sir, I come to wait upon you by: thei com- 
mand of my Lord Fellamar; but with a very dif- 
ferent meſſage from what I ſuppoſe 1 expect, 
after what paſſed the other night.“ 
My Lord who?” cries the Squire, * I never 
heard the name o'un.';.. © e 
„His Lordſhip, ie the eee © is wil- 
ling to impute every thing to the effect of liquor; 
and the moſt arifling acknowledgement of that 
kind will ſet 8 = right; * as he hath — 
224 mo 
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moſt violent attachment to your daughter, you, 
Sir, are the laſt perſon upon earth from whom he 
would reſent an affront; and happy is it for you 
both, that he hath given ſuch public demonſtra- 
tions of his courage, as to be able to put up an 
affair of this kind, without danger of any impu- 
tation on his honour. All he deſires, therefore, 
is, that you will before me make ſome acknow- 
edgment; the ſlighteſt in the world will be ſuffi - 
cient: and he intends this afternoon to pay his 
reſpects to you, in order to obtain your leave of 
viſiting the young lady on the footing of a lover.“ 
II I don't underſtand much of what you ſay, Sir, 
ſaid the ſquire ; * but I ſuppoſe by what you talk 
about my daughter, that this is the Lord which 
my couſin Lady Bellaſton mentioned to me, and 
ſaid ſomething about his courting my daughter. 
If ſo be that how that be the caſe you may 
give my ſervice to his Lordſhip, and tell un the 
girl is diſpoſed of already“ 1 1 
Perhaps, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, * you are 
not ſufficiently. appriſed of the greatneſs of this 
offer. I believe ſuch a perſon, title, and fortune, 
would be nowhere refuſed? . | 

* Lookee, Sir, anſwered the ſquire, to be 
very plain, my daughter is beſpoke already; but 
if ſhe was not,. I would not marry her to a Lord 
upon any account; I hate all Lords; they are a 
Parcel of courtiers and Hanoverians, and. I will 
have nothing to do with them.“ „ 

Well, Sir,” ſaid the gentleman, if that is 
your reſolution, the meſſage I am to deliver to you 
is, that my Lord deſires the favour of your com- 
| pany this morning in Hyde-Park.“ 


% ” 


Lou may tell my Lord, anſwered the ſquire, 
© that I am buſy, and. cannot come. I have 
CE inks "NY enough 
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enough to look after at home, and can't ſtir - 


broad on any account” .... 
I am ſure, Sir, quoth the other, you are 


too much a gentleman, to ſend ſuch a meſſage; 


will not, I am convinced, have it ſaid of you, 


2 after having. affronted a noble peer, you re- 
fuſe him ſatisfaction. His Lordſhip would have 
been willing, from his great regard to the young 


lady, to have made up matters in another way; 
but unleſs he is to look upon you as a father, his 
honour will not ſuffer his putting up-ſuch an in- 


; wWignity as you muſt be ſenſible you offered bim. 


I offered him 1 cries the ſquire; it is a dn d 
ke, I never offered him any thing,” | 
Upon theſe words the gentleman returned a 


very ſhort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied 


at the ſame time with ſome manual remonſtrances, 
which no ſooner reached the ears of Mr Weſtern, 
than that worthy ſquire began to caper very briſkly 
about the room, bellowing at the ſame time with 
all nis might, as if deſirous to ſummon a greater 
number of ſpectators to behold his agility. 

The parſon, who had left great part of the 
tankard unfiniſhed, was not retired far: he im- 
mediately attended, therefore, on the ſquire's vo- 
ciferation, crying, Bleſs me! Sir, what's the mat- 
ter? Matter l' quoth the ſquire, here's a 


highwayman, I believe, who wants to rob- and 


and murder me—for he hath fallen upon me with 


_ that ſtick there in his hand, when I wiſh I may be 


d—n'd if I gid un the leaſt provocation.“ 

How, Sir, ſaid the captain, did you not tell 

cr” | REES 
© No, as I hope to be ſaved,' anſwered the ſquire. 


CT believe I might ſay, Twas a lie that-I had of- 
fered any affront to my Lord —.—But I never ſaid 


the 


— 
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the word, you lie. I underſtand myſelf better, 
and you might have underſtood yourſelf better than 
to fall upon a naked man. If I had a ſtick in my 
hand, you would not have dared to firike me: 
I'd have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy ears. 
Come down into yard this minute, and I'll take a 
bout with thee at ſingle ſtick for a broken head, 
that I will; or I will go into naked room, and box 
thee for a belly-full. At unt half a man, at unt, 
I'm ſure.? . 5 tn 
The captain, with ſome indignation, replied, 
© I ſee, Sir, you are below my notice, and I ſhall 
inform his Lordſhip you are below his. I am ſorry 
I have dirtied my fingers with you.'——At which 
words he withdrew, the parſon interpoſing to pre- 
vent the ſquire from ſtopping him, in which he 
eaſily prevailed, as the other, though he made 
| ſome efforts for the purpoſe, did not ſeem very 
violently bent on ſucceſs. However, when the 
captain was departed, the ſquire ſent many curſes 
and ſome menaces after him ; but as theſe did not 
ſet out from his lips till the officer was at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs, and grew louder and louder, as 
he was more and more remote, they did not reach 
his ears, or at leaſt did not retard his departure. 
Poor Sophia, however, who, in her priſon, 
heard all her father's outcries from firſt to laſt, be- 
gan now firſt to thunder with her foot, and afters 
wards to ſeream as loudly. as the old gentleman 
himſelf had done before, though in a much ſweets 
er voice. Theſe ſcreams ſoon filenced the ſquire, 
and turned all his conſiderations towards his daugh- 
ter, whom he loved fo tenderly, that the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion of any harm happening to her, threw 
him preſently into agonies; for, except in that 
lingle inſtance in which the whole future happineſs - 
VOL IV, - © 8; :: -: © ann 
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734 The HISTORY of Book XVI. 
of her life was concerned, ſhe was ſovereign miſ- 
treſs of his inclinations. Ty OR 
- Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with 
ſwearing he would take the law of him, the ſquire 
now mounted up ſtairs to Sophia, whom, as ſoon 
as he had unlocked and opened the door, he found 


all pale and breathleſs. The moment, however, 
that ſhe ſaw her father, ſhe collected all her ſpirits, 


and-catching hold of him by the hand, ſhe cried 
paſſionately, O my dear Sir, I am almoſt fright- 


- enced to death; I hope to heaven no harm bath 


happened to you.'——* No, no,“ cries the ſquire, 


no great harm. The raſcal hath not hurt me 


much: but rat me if 1 don't ha' the la o' un.“ 
Pray, dear Sir, ſays fhe, © tell me what's the 
matter; who is it that hath inſulted you?? © I 


don't know the name o'un,” anſwered Weſtern, 


« ſome officer-fellow, I ſuppoſe, that we are to 
pay for beating us; but Pll make him pay this 
bout, if the raſcal has got any thing, which I ſup- 
ſe he hath not. For thof he was dreſt out fo 
vine, I queſtion whether he had got a voot of land 
in the world.“ * But, dear Sir,“ cries ſhe, * what 
was the occaſion of your quarrel!” What ſhould 
it be, Sophy, anſwered the ſquire, but about 
you, Sophy? All my misfortunes are about you : 
ou will be the death of your poor father at laſt. 
ere's a valet of a lord, the Lord knows who, 


forſooth I who hath ta'an a liking to you, and be- 


cauſe I would not gi' un my conſent, he ſent me 


a kallenge. Come, do be a good girl, Sophy, and 


put an end to all your father's troubles ; come do, 
eonſent to ha' un; he will be in town within this 
day or two; do but promiſe me to marry un 

as ſoon as he comes, and you will make me the 
happieſt man in the world, and I will make . | 


A 


—_ 
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the happieſt woman; you ſhall have the fineſt 
clothes in London, and 'the fineſt jewels, and a 
coach and fix at your command. I promiſed All- 
worthy already to give up half my eſtate. ——Od- 
rabbit it! I ſhould hardly ſtick at giving up the 
whole.” Will my papa be ſo kind, ſays ſhe, * as 
to hear me ſpeak Y——* Why wout aſk, Sophy ?* 
cries he, © when doſt know I had rather hear thy 
voice than the mutic of the beſt pack of dogs in 
| England. ——Hear thee, my dear little girl! I 
hope I ſhall hear thee as long as I live; for if ever 
I was to loſe that pleaſure, I would not gee a braſs 
varden to live a moment longer. Indeed, Sophy, 
you do not know how I love you, indeed you 
don't, or you never would have run away and left 
your poor father, who hath no other joy, no o- 
ther comfort upon earth but his little Sophy.“ At 
theſe words the tears ſtood in his eyes, and So- 
phia (with the tears ſtreaming from hers) anſwer- 
ed, Indeed, my dear papa, I know you have 
loved me tenderly, and Heaven is my witneſs 
| how fincerely I have returned your affection ; nor 
could any thing but an. apprehenfion of being for- 
ced into the arms of this man, have driven me to 
run from a father, whom I love ſo paſſionate- 
ly, that I would with pleaſure facrifice my life to 
his happineſs 3 nay, I have endeavoured to reaſon 
myſelf into doing more, and had almoſt worked 
up a reſolution to endure the moſt miſerable of all 
lives, to comply with your inclination. It was 
that reſolution alone to which I could not force 
my mind; nor can I ever.“ Here the ſquire 
began to lock wild, and the foam appeared at 
his lips, which Sophia obſerving, begged to be 
heard out, and then proceeded : * If my father's 
life, his health, or any real happineſs of his was 

| | | 3 8 
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at ſtake, here ſtands your reſolved daughter; may 
Heaven blaſt me, if there is a miſery I would not 
ſuffer to preſerve you. No, that moſt deteſted, 
maſt loathſome of all lots would 1 embrace. I 

would give my band to Blifil for your ſake.— 
1 tell thee, it will preſerve me,” anſwers the © 
ther; it will gee me health, happineſs, life, 
every thing. —— Upon my ſoul 1 ſhall die if doſt 
refuſe me; I ſhall break my heart, I ſhall, upon 
my ſoul '——-< Is it- poſſible,” fays ſhe, * you can 
have ſuch a defire to make me miſerable ? 1 
tell thee noa, anſwered he loudly, my whole 
defice is to make thee happy. Me! dn me if 
there is a tbing upon earth I would not do to ſee 
thee happy.“ © And will not my dear papa allow 
me to have the leaſt knowledge of what will make 
me ſo? If it be true that happineſs conſiſts in o- 
pinion, what muſt be my condition, when 1 ſhall 
think myſelf the moſt miſerable of all the wretches 
upon earth?“ Better think yourſelf ſo,* ſaid be, 
© than know it, by being married to a poor baſ- 
tardly vagabond.* If it will content you, Sir, 
ſaid Sophia, I will give you the moſt folemn 
promiſe never to marry him, nor any other, while 
my papa lives, without his conſent. Let me de- 
dicate my whole liſe to your ſervice ;z let me be 
again your poor Sophy, and my whole buſineſs . 
and pleaſure be, as it hath been, to pleaſe and di- 
vert you.“ * Lookee, Sophy,' anſwered the ſquire, 
© F am not to be chouſed in this manner. Your 
aunt Weſtern would then have reaſon to think me 
the fool ſhe doth. No, no, Sophy, I'd have you 
to know I have a got more wiſdom, and know 
more of the world than to take the word of a 
woman in a matter where a man is concerned. 
he How, Sir, * e this want of confi- 
dence ?' 
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dence ? ſaid ſhe; * have I ever broke a ſingle 
promiſe to you? or have I ever been found guilty 
of a falſchood from my cradle ?? Lookee, So- 
phy, cries he, that's neither here nor there. I 
am determined upon this match, and have bim 
u ſhall, d—n me if {hat- unt. D—n me if ſhat 
unt, thongh doſt hang thyſelf the next morn- 
ing.“ At repeating theſe words, he clenched his 
fiſt, knit his brows, bit bis lips, and thundered fo. 
loud, that the poor, affficted, terrified Sophia, 
ſunk trembling into her chair; and had not a flood 
of tears come immediately -to her relief, perhaps 
worſe had followed. pe le, 
\ Weſtern beheld the deplorable condition of bis 
daughter with no more contrition or remorſe, than 
the turnkey of Newgate feels at viewing the ago- 
nies of a tender wife, when taking her laſt fare- 
well of her condemned huſband :, or rather, he 
looked down on her with the ſame emotions which 
ariſe in an honeſt fair tradeſman, who ſees his 
debtor dragged to priſon for 10 l., which, though. 
a Juſt debt, the wretch is wickedly unable to pay. 
Or, to hit the caſe ſtill more nearly, he felt the 
ſame compundtion with a bawd, when ſome poor 
innocent, whom ſhe hath inſnared into her hands, 
falls into fits at the fi-{t propoſal of what is called 
ſeeing company. Indeed this reſemblance would 
be exact, was it not that the bawd hath an inter- 
eſt in what ſhe doth, and the father, though per- 
baps he may blindly think otherwiſe, can in reali- 
ty have none in urging his daughter to almoſt an 
equal proſtitution. = 2 
In this condition he left his poor Sophia, and 
departing with a very vulgar obſervation on the 
effect of tears, he locked the room, and returned 
to the parſon, who ſaid every thing he durſt in be- 
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78 The HISTORY of Book XVI. 
half of the young lady, which though, perhaps, it 


was not quite ſo much as his duty required, yet 
was it ſufficient to throw the ſquire into a violent 


rage, and into many indecent reflections on the 


whole body of the clergy; which we have too great 


an honour for that Ante function to commit to 


| .c H A P. ui. 
What happened to Sophia during Fn confinement. 


Tur Wllsdy of the houſe where the ſquire 

- lodged, had begun very early to entertain a 
ſtrange opinion of her gueſts. However, as ſhe 
was informed that the ſquire was a man of a vaſt 


fortune, and as ſhe had taken care to exact a very 


extraordinary price for her rooms, ſhe did not 
think proper to give any offence: for though ſhe 


was not without ſome concern for the conffinement 


of poor Sophia, of whoſe great ſweetneſs of temper 
and affability the maid of the houſe had made ſo 


favourable a report, which was confirmed by all the 
Fquire's ſervants, yet ſhe had much more concern 


for her own intcreft, than to provoke one, whom, 
as ſhe faid, ſhe perceived to be a very haſtiſn kind 
of a gentleman. | 

Though Sophia eat but lite, yet ſhe was re- 
gularly ferved with her meals. Indeed, I believe, 
if ſhe had liked any one rarity, that the ſquire, 


| however angry, would have ſpared neither pairs 


nor colt to have procured it for her, ſince, how- 


ever ſtrange it may appear to ſome of my readers, 
be really doated on his daughter, and to give her 
any kind of plxaſure was the +: rpg ſatifaCtion of 
: is life.” 


: | The 


% 
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The dinner hour being arrived, Black George 
carried her up a pullet, the ſquire bimſelf (for he 
had ſworn not to part with the key) attending 
the door. As George depoſited the difh, ſome 
compliments paſſed between him and Sophia, (for 
he had not Teen her ſince the left the country, and 
ſhe treated every ſervant with more reſpett than 
ſome perſons ſhew to thoſe who are in a very ſlight 
degree their inferiors.) Sophia would have had 
him take the pullet back, faying, ſhe could not 

eat; but George begged her to try, and particu- 
larly recommended to her the eggs, of which he 
ſaid it was full. Ni 
All this time the ſquire was waiting at the 
door; but George was a great favourite with his 
maſtet, as he was employed in concerns of the 
higheſt nature, namely, about the game, and was 
accuſtomed to take many liberties. He had offi- 
ciouſly carried up the dinner, being, as he ſaid, 
very deſirous to fee his young lady: he made, 
therefore, no ſcruple of keeping his maſter ſtand- 
| ing above ten minutes, while civilities were paſ- 
= . ling between him and Sophia; for which he re- 
_ ceived only a good-humoured rebuke at the door 
when he returned. 8 
The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, &c. 
were, as George well knew, the moſt favourite 
dainties of Sophia. It was therefore no wonder 
that he, who was a very good-natured fellow, 
ſhould take care to ſupply her with this kind of 
delicacy, at a time when all the ſervants in the 
houſe were afraid ſhe would be ſtarved; for ſhe 
had ſcarce ſwallowed a ſingle morſel in the laſt 
—_ hours. beet 
_. Though' vexation hath not the ſame effect on 
all perions, as it uſually bath on a widow, whoſe 
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tite it often renders ſharper than it can be 
rendered by the air on Banftead Downs, or Saliſ- 
bury Plain; yet the ſublimeſt grief, notwithſtand- 
ing what ſome people may ſay to the contrary, 
will eat at laſt. And Sophia herſelf, after ſome 
little conſideration, began to diſſect theifow), which 
ſhe found to 128 as full wok de us d bad re- 


ported u. 
But if e was ; pleaſed” with theſe; it 64 


ſomething which would have delighted the Royal 
Society much more: for if a fowl with three legs 
be ſo invaluable a curioſity, when, perhaps, time 
hath produced a thouſand ſuch, at what price ſhall 
we eſteemia bird which ſo totally contradicts all 
the laws of animal ceconomy as to contain a letter 
in its belly? Ovid tells us of a flower into which 
Hyacinthus was metamorpboſed, that bears letters 
on its leaves, which Virgil recommended as a mi- 


racle to the Royal Society of his day; but no age 


nor nation hath ever recorded a Woch with ea letter 
in its ma w. EEE 

But though a mingle of chil ith might have 
engaged all the Academies des Sciences in Europe, 
and perhaps in a fruitleſs inquiry; yet the reader, 
by barely recollecting the laſt dialogue which paſ- 
fed between Metheurs: Jones and; Partridge,' will 
be very cably ſatisfied. from whence this letter 
came, and how it found its paſſage into the fowl. 

Sophia, notwithſtanding her long faſt, and not- 
withſtanding ber favourite diſh was there before 
her, no ſooner ſaw the letter, than ſhe immedi- 


ately ſnatched it * tore it open, and read as 


4 


3 


* Mapan, i : 
Wes I not ſenſible to om 1 have the Bo- 


nour of writing, I ſhould endeavour, 
© however 
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however difficult, to paint the horrors of my 
mind at the account brought me by Mrs Ho- 
nour: but as tenderneſs alone can have any true 
idea of the pangs which tenderneſs is capable of 
feeling, ſo can this moſt amiable quality, which 
my Sophia poſſeſſes in the moſt eminent degree, 
ſufficiently inform her what her Jones muſt have 
ſuffered on this melancholy occaſion. Is there 
a circumſtance in the world which can heighten 
my agonies when. I hear of any misfortune which 
hath befallen you? Surely; there is one only, 
and with that I am accurſed : it is, my Sophia, 


the dreadful conſideration that I am myſelf the 


wretched cauſe. Perhaps, I here do myſelf too 
much honour ; but none will envy me an honour 
which cofts me ſo extremely dear. Pardon me 
this preſumption, and pardon me a greater ſtill, 


if I aſk you, whether my advice, my aſſiſtauce, 


my preſence, my abſence, my death, or my-tor- 
tures, can bring you any relief? Can the moſt 
perfect admiration, the moſt watchitul obſerv- 
ance, the moſt ardent love, the moſt melting 
tenderneſs, the moſt reſigned ſubmiſſion to your 
will, make you amends for what you are to ſa- 
crifice to my happineſs ? If they can, fly, my 
lovely angel, to thoſe arms which are ever open 


to receive and protect you, and to which, whe- 


ther you bring yourſelf alone, or the riches 
of the world with you, is, in my opinion, 
an alternative not worth regarding. If, on the 
contrary, wiſdom ſhall predominate, and, on 


the moſt mature reflection, inform you, that 


the ſacrifice is too great; and if there be no way 
left to reconcile you to your father, and reſtore 
the peace of your dear mind, but by abandoning 
me, I conjure you drive me for ever from your 

N | thoughts; 


32 The H 18 T ORY bt Book XVI, 
' thoughts ; exert your reſolution, and let no com- 
© paſſion for my ſufferings bear the leaſt weight in 
© that tender boſom. | Believe me, Madam, I (6 
*..{incerely love you better than myſelf, that my 
great and principal end is your happineſs. My 
firſt wiſh (why ſhould not Fortune indulge me in 
it ?) was, é pardon me if ] ſay ſtill is, to ſee 
you every moment the happieſt of women; and 
my ſecond with is to hear you are ſo: but no 
miſery on earth can equal mine, while I think 

you owe an uneaſy moment to him who is, 

Madam, | | 

© In "ery ſenſe, and to every purpoſe, 

| © Your devoted 
i THOMAS Jox1 Es.“ 


- 


hatin, „ „ 992 


What Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought upon this 
le how often the- read it, or whether more 
than once, ſhall all be left to our reader's imagi- 
gation. The anſwer to it he may perhaps ſee 

| hereafter, but not at preſent; for this reaſon, a- 
mong others, that ſhe did not now write any, and 
that for ſeveral good cauſes, one of which was this, 
tg had no paper, pen, nor ink. ; 

In the evening, while Sophia was meditating 
on the letter ſhe had received, or on ſomething 
elſe, a violent noiſe from below diſturbed her me- 
ditations. This noiſe was no other than a round 
bout at altercation between two perſons. One of 
the combatants, by his voice, ſhe immediately 
diſtinguiſhed to be her father; but ſhe did not fo 
ſwon diſcover the ſhriller pipes to belong to the 
organ of her aunt Weſtern, who was juſt arrived 
in town; where having, by means of one of her 2 
ſervants, who ſtopt at the Hercules Pillars, learn- N 
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ed where her brother lodged, the; drove direzUy to | 


his lodgings. 
We ſhall, AS" ned take our leave; at preſent 


| of Sophia, and, with our-uſual meaning at- 
wy ber ee, en 


CHAP. rv. 


4 


In . Sophia 3 is. A eee from 772 confinement. | 


Tur ſquire and the parſon (for the landlord was 

now otherwiſe engaged) were ſmoaking their 
pipes together, when the arrival of the lady was 
firſt ſignified.” The: ſquire no ſooner heard her 
name, than he immediately ran down to uſher- 
her up ſtairs: for he was a great obſerver of ſuch 
ceremonials, eſpecially to his ſiſter, of whom he 
ſtood ntore in awe than of any other human crea- 
ture, though he never would own this, nor did he 
perhaps know it himſelf. 

Mrs . Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining- 
room, having flung herſelf into a chair, began thus 
to harangue : Well, ſurely no one ever had ſuch 
an intolerable journey. I think the roads, ſince 
ſo many turnpike aQs, are grown worſe than ever. 
La, brother, how could you get. into this odious 
place? No perſon of condition, I dare fwear, ever 


{et foot here before.“ * I dot know, cries the 


2 


ſquire, I think they do well enough; it was land- 


lord recommended them. 1 thought, as he knew 


moſt of the quality, he could beſt ſhew me where 
to get among um.” © Well, and where's my niece ?! 
ſays the lady. Have you been to wait upon 
Lady Bellaſton yet ? * Ay, ay, cries the ſquire, _ 
your niece is ſafe enough; ſhe is up ſtairs in 


chamber. "tows: anſwered the lady, is my 
niece 


< 


* 


/ 
— 
-* 


miete in this houſe, and doth ſhe not know of my 

being here?“ © No, no body can well ge 

_ fays the ſquire, for ſhe is under lock 
FE have her ſafe; I vetched her from my lady couſin 
the firſt night I came to town, and I have taken 

Care o' her ever ſince; ſhe is as ſecure as a fox in 


—— 


r to her, 
and key. 


a bag, I promiſe you.* Good Heaven l' returned 


Mrs Weſtern, * what do I hear! I thought what 


a ine piece of work would be the conſequence of 
my conſent to your coming to town yourſelf; nay, 
it was indeed your own headſtrong will, nor can J 
charge myſelf with baving ever conſented 'to it. 
Did not you promiſe me, brother, that you would 


take none of theſe headſtrong meaſures? Was it 
not by theſe headſtrong meaſures that you forced 
my niece to run away from you in the country? 


© Have you a mind to oblige her to take ſuch 
another ſtep?” Zounds and the devil!“ cries the 


 fquire, daſhing his pipe on the ground, did ever 
mortal hear the like ? when I expected you would 


have commended me for all I have done, to be 
fallen upon in this manner!“ How! brother, ſaid 


the lady, have I ever given you the leaſt reaſon 


to imagine I ſhould commend you for locking up 
your daughter? Have I not often told you that 
women in a free country are not to be treated with 
ſuch arbitrary power? We are as free as the men, 
and I heartily wiſh I could not ſay we deſerve that 


| freedom better. If you expect I ſhould ſtay a mo- 


ment longer in this wretched houſe, or that I 
ſhould ever own you again as my relation, or that 
I ſhould ever trouble myſelf again with the affairs 


of your family, I inſiſt upon it that my niece be 
ſet at liberty this inſtant.“ This ſhe ſpoke with ſo 


commanding an air, ſtanding with her back to the 
fire, with one hand behind her, and a 1 ” 
S251 | nuf 


6 
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Tnuf in the Aber that I queſtion whether Thale. 


4ris at the head of her Amazons ever made a more 

tremendous figure. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the poor ſquire was not proof againſt the awe 
which ſhe inſpired. * There, he cried, throwing 


down the key, there it is, do whatever you pleaſe. 


I intended only to have kept her up till Blifil came 
to town, which can't be long; and now, if any 
harm happens in the mean time, remember who 
is to be blamed for it.” 

© I will anſwer it with my life;t aſd Mrs 
Weſtern ; but I ſhall not intermeddle at all; unleſa 
upon one condition, and that is, that you will 
commit the whole entirely to my care, without 


taking any one meaſure yourſelf, unleſs I ſhall 
eventually appoint you to act. If you ratify theſe 


preliminaries, brother, I yet will endeavour to 


| Preſerve the honour of your family if K To 


continue in a neutral ſtate. 
II pray you, good Sir,” ſaid the parbons pe 
mit yourſelf this once to be admoniſhed by her 
ladyſhip; peradventure, by communing with young 
Madam Sophia, ſhe will effect more than you 
have been able to perpetrate by more Nn 
meaſures.“ "194 
What, doſt thee open upon me PP Cries: the 


ſquire. * If thee doſt begin to babble, 1 iron) ws. 


thee in preſently,” “ lt 
© Fie, brother, anſwered: the lady, '© ig this lach 
guage to a clergyman ? Mr Supple is a man of 
ſenſe, and gives you the beſt adviee ; and the 
whole world, I believe, will concur in his opinion. 
But I muſt tell you, I expect an immediate atiſwer 


to my categorical propoſals. Either cede your 


daughter to my diſpoſal, or take her wholly to 
* V. Pes n hey and then I here, 


Vor. . 1 before 
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before Mr Supple, evacuate the garriſon, and - | 


nounce you and your family for ever.“ 


: Te I pray you, let me be a mediator, cries the 
parſon; let me ſupplicate you. 
Why, there lies the key on the table,” cries 
the ſquire, © ſhe may take un up, if the pleaſes ; ; 
85 who hinders her?? 

No, brother,” anſwered the lady, I inſiſt on 
the formality of its being delivered me with a full 
ratification of all the conceſſions ſtipulated.” 
E424 "Why, then, I will deliver it to you. There 
tis, cries the ſquire. lam ſure, fiſter, you can't 
accuſe me of ever denying to truſt my daughter 
to you. She hath lived wi' you a whole year and 

muote to a time, without my ever zeeing her.“ 

And it would have been happy for her, an- 
ed the lady, if ſne had always lived with me. 
Nothing of this d l raphy bappened under 
wy eye. 

e inlys cries FEY C I only am to inns.” 
1546 + Why, you are to blame, brother,“ anſwered 
ſne; ©:Þ have been often obliged to tell you 

ſo, and ſhall always be obliged to tell you ſo. 
However, I hope you will now amend, and gather 
ſo much experience from paſt errors, as not to de- 
feat my wiſeſt machinations by your blunders. 
Indeed, brother, you are not qualified for theſe 
negotiations. All your whole ſcheme of politics 
is wrong. I. once mote, therefore, inſiſt, that you 


do not inter meddle. Remember only what is N 


paſt. 
1 2— s and TY Fs Giter, cries the ſquire, 


what would you have me ſay? You are _—__ 

to provoke the devil.“ 

There now, ſaid ſhe, «< juſt according to the 
old cuſtom. I ſee, brother, there is no talking 


to you, I will appeal to Mr Supple, who is a _ 


; 4 
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of ſenſe, if I ſaid any thing which could put any 
human creature into a paſſion; but you are ſo 
wrong- headed every way 

© Let me beg you, Madam,” faid the parſon, 
© not to irrirate his Worſhip.” 


© Irritate him Þ ſaid the lady Sure. you 
are as great a fool as himſelf. Well, brother, 


ſince you have promiſed' not. to interfere, 1 will 


once more undertake the management of my niece. 
Lord have mercy upon all affairs which are under 
the directions of men. The head of one woman 
is worth a thouſand of yours.” And now having 
ſummoned a ſervant to ſhew her to Sophia, ſhe de 


parted, bearing the key with her. 


She was no ſooner gone, than the ſquire 4 | 
firſt ſhut the door), ejaculated twenty bitebes, and 


as many hearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing 
himſelf for having ever thought of her eſtate ; but 
added, Now one hath been a ſlave fo long, it 
would be a pity to loſe it at laſt, for want of hold- 


ing out a little longer. The bach can't live for 


ever, and I know I am down for it upon the will.“ 

The parſon greatly commended this reſolution; 
and now the ſquire having ordered in another bot- 
tle, which was his uſual method, when any thing 
either pleaſed or vexed him, did, by drinking 
plentifully of this medicinal julap, fo totally waſh 


away bis choler, that his temper was become per- 


fectly placid and ſerene, when Mrs Weſtern re- 
turned with Sophia into the room. 'The young 
lady had on her hat and capuchin, and the aunt 


acquainted Mr Weſtern, that ſhe intended to take 


her niece with her to her own lodgings; for in- 


deed, brother,” ſays ſhe, * theſe rooms are not ne 


to 8 a Chriſtian ſoul in.” 
A N well Madam, quoth Weſtern, — Po 


2 5 7:4 * 
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ever ydu pleaſe. The girl can never be in better | 
hands than yours; and the parſon here can do me 
the juſtice to ſay, that I have ſaid fifty times be- 
hind your back, that you was one of the moſt ſen- 
fible women in the world.“ 
Jo this,“ cries the parſon, I am ready to 
bear teſtimony.” 
© Nay, brother,“ ſays Mrs Weſtern, * I have al- 
| ways, J am ſure, given you as favourable a char- 
ater. You muſt own you have a little too much 
- baſtineſs in your temper; but when you will allow 
yourſelf time to reflect, I never knew a man more 
. reaſonable “. 5 
Why then, aller, if. you think ſo,” dd the 
_ Tquire, here's your good health with all my heart. 
Fam a little paſſionate ſometimes, but I ſcorn to 
bear any malice: Sophy, do you be a good girl, 
and do every thing your aunt orders you.“ 
I have not the leaſt doubt of her,“ anſwered 
Mrs Weſtern. She hath had already an example 
before her eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch 
her coufin Harriet, who ruined herſelf by neglect- 
ing my advice. O brother, what think you? 
You was hardly gone out of hearing, when you 
let out for London, when, who ſhould arrive but 
that impudent fellow with the odious Iriſh name 
hat Fitzpatrick. He broke in abruptly upon 
me without notice; or I. would not have ſeen him. 
He ran on a long, unintelligible ſtory about his 
wife, to which he forced me to give him a bear- 
ing; but I made him very little anſwer, and de- 
livered him the letter from his wife, which I bid 
him anſwer: himſelf. ' I ſuppoſe” the wretch will 
endeavour to find us out; but I beg you will not 
ſiee her, for I am determined 1 will ew | 
& "6 4 zee her ! P anſwered the A © you need 
” not 
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not fear me. Vl, gee no encouragements to ſuch 
undutiful wenches. It was well for the fellow her 
huſband 1 was not at huome. Od rabbit it, he 
ſhould have taken a dance thru the horſe-pond, I 
promiſe un. Vou zee, Sophy, what undutiful- 
neſs brings volks to. You have an example in 
your own vamily.“ J 
Brother, cries the aunt, you need not ſhock 
my niece by ſuch odious repetitions. Why will 
you not leave every thing entirely to me?“ Well, 
well; I wall, I wull,“ ſaid the ſquire. | 5 
And now Mrs Weſtern, luckily for Sophia, put 
an end to the converſation, by ordering chairs to 
be called. I ſay luckily; for had it continued 
much longer, freſh matter of diſſenſion would, 
moſt probably, have arifen between the brother 
and ſiſter; between whom, education and ſex made 
the only difference; for both were equally violent, 
and equally poſitive; they bad both a vaſt affec- 
tion for Sophia, and both a ſovereign contempt 
for each other. | „ | 


e V- 


In which Jones receives a letter from Sophia, and 
goes to a play with Mrs Miller and Partridge. 


THE arrival of Black George in town, and the 
good offices which that grateful fellow had 
promiſed to do for his old benefactor, greatly com- 
torted Jones in the midſt of all the anxiety and 
uneaſineſs which he had ſuffered on the account of 
Sophia; from whom, by the means of the ſaid 
George, he received the following anſwer to his 
letter; which Sophia, to whom the uſe of pen, 
ink, and paper, was reſtored with her liberty, wrote 
4. '/ 220 
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the very evening. when ſhe departed from ber con- 
linement. - | 


N 


c 8 | | | 

Tf Ss Gr, do not kit Veet rbk in whit you 

| © ©!" rite, you will be pleaſed to hear that ſome 
© of wy afflictions are at end, by the arrival of my 
* aunt Weſtern, with whom 1 am at preſent, and 
© with whom I enjoy all the liberty I can deſire.— 
One promiſe my aunt hath inſiſted on my mak- 
© ing, which is, that I will not ſee or converſe 
« with any perſon without her knowledge and con- 
« fent. This promiſe I have moſt ſolemnly given, 

© and ſhall moſt inviolably keep; and though ſhe 
\4 hath not expreſsly forbidden me writing, yet that 
© muſt be an omiſhon from forgetfulneſs; or this, 
perhaps, is included in the word converſing.— 
However, as I cannot but conſider this as a breach 
© of her generous confidence in my honour, you 
©'cannot expect that I ſhall, after this, continue 
© to write myſelf, or to receive letters without her 

© knowledge. A promiſe is with me a very ſacred 

© thing, and to be extended to every thing under- 
© ſtood from it, as well as to what is expreſſed by 
« it; and this conſideration may perhaps, on re- 

_ © fleQtion,” afford you ſome comfort. But why 
© ſhould I mention a comfort to ou of this kind? 
For though there is one thing in which I can ne- 
© ver comply with-the beſt of fathers, yet am 1 
4 firmly reſolved never to act in defiance of him, 
© or to take any ſtep of. conſequence without his 

* conſent. A firm perſuaſion of this, muſt teach 
© you to divert your thoughts from what Fortune 

_ © hath (perhaps) made impoſſible. This your own. 
c intereſt e you. This may reconcile, I 
wg "rome Allworthy to jou; and if it will, + you 
Shave 
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© have my inzunkkichs to purſue it. Ac 
< have laid ſome obligations on me, and your good 
intentions probably more. Fortune may perbaps 


be ſome time kinder to us both than at preſent. 
« Believe this, that I ſhall always tankt of vou * 


» Fi think PY deſerve, and amy © 
[4980 gh) . £20 - 
7 ' Re. Tout wel Fr ſervant, 
cet 6. an IANS: 


* 11 een you write to me no more—at preſent 
© at leaſt; and accept this, which is now of no 
© ſervice to me, which I know you muſt want, 
© and think you owe the trifle 2 to that fortune 

By, by which you found it +. 444 | 


A child who had juſt learned his wo would 
| have ſpelled this letter out in leſs time than Jones 
took in reading it. The ſenſations it occaſioned 
were 4 mixture of joy and grief; ſomewhat like 
what divide the mind of a good man, when he 
peruſes the will of bis deceaſed friend; in which 
a large legacy, which his diſtreſſes make the more 
welcome, is bequeathed to him. Upon the whole, 


however, he was more pleaſed than diſpleaſed; and 


indeed the reader may probably wonder that he 
was diſpleafed at all: but the reader is not quite 
ſo much in love as was poor Jones; and love is a 
diſeaſe which, though it may in ſome inſtances re- 
ſemble a conſumption, (which it ſometimes cauſes), 
in others proceeds in direct oppoſition to it, and 
particularly in this, that it never flatters itſelf, or 
fees any one ſymptom in a favourable light. 
One thing gave him complete ſatis faction, which 
was, 9 his miſtreſs had regained her NOW and 


Was 
1 Manic, perhaps, the bank-bill for 100 l. 
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Was now with a lady where ſhe might at leaſt aſ- 
ſure herſelf of a decent treatment. Another com- 
fortable circumſtance was, the reference which ſhe 
made to her promiſe of never marrying any other 
man: for, however diſintereſted he might ima- 
gine his paſſion, and notwithſtanding all the ge- 
nerous overtures made in his letter, I very much 
queſtion whether he could have heard a more af- 
flicting piece of news, than that Sophia was mar- 
ried to another, though the match had been never 
ſo great, and never ſo likely to end in making her 
completely happy. That refined degree of Plato» 
nic affection which is abſolutely detached from the 
fleſh, and is indeed entirely and purely ſpiritual, 
is a gift confined to the female part of the crea- 
tion; many of whom I have heard declare, (and 
doubtleſs with great truth), that they would, with 
the utmoſt readineſs, reſign a lover to a rival, 
when ſuch reſignation was proved to be necefſary | 
for the temporal intereſt of ſuch a lover. Hence, 
therefore, I conclude, that this affection is in na- 
ture, though I cannot pretend to lay I have ever 
ſeen an inſtance of it. 
Mr Jones having ſpent three 3 in reading 
and kiſfing the aforeſaid letter, and being, at laſt, 
in a ſtate of good ſpirits, from the laſt mentioned | 
_ conſiderations, he agreed to carry an appointment, 
which he had before made, into execution. This 
was to attend Mrs Miller, and her younger daugh- 
ter, into the gallery at the play-houſe, and to ad- 
'mit Mr Partridge as one of the company : for as 
Jones had really that taſte for humour which many 
affect, he expected to enjoy much entertainment 
in the criticiſms of Partridge ; from whom he ex- 
pected the ſimple dictates of Nature, unimproved 
5 but likewiſe unadulterated 15 Art. 
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In the firſt row then of the firſt gallery did Mr 


Jones, Mrs Miller, her youngeſt daughter, and 


Partridge, take their places. Partridge immediate- 
ly declared, it was the fineſt place he had ever 
been in. When the firſt muſic. was played, he 
ſaid, © it was a wonder how ſo many fiddlers could 
play at one time without putting one another out. 


— 


While the fellow was lighting the upper candles, 


he cried out to Mrs Miller, Look, look, Madam, 
the very picture of the man in the end of the 
common prayer-book, before the gun-powder-trea- 
ſon ſervice.” Nor could he help obſerving, with a 
ſigh, when all the candles were lighted, © That 
here were candles enough burnt in one night, to 


keep an honeſt our Ty for a whole twelve- 


month.“ 
As ſoon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, 


nor did be break filence till the entrance of the. 


ghoſt; upon which he aſked Jones, What man 


that was in the ſtrange dreis? Something, ſaid 


be, © like what J have ſeen in a picture. Sure it 
is not in armour, is it?“ Jones anſwered, That 


is the ghoſt.“ To which Partridge replied with a 


ſmile, Perſuade me to that, Sir, if you can. 
Though I can't ſay I ever actually ſaw a ghoſt in 
my life, yet I am certain I ſhould know one, if 1 
ſaw him, better than that comes to. No, no, Sir; 
ghoſts don't appear in ſuch dreſſes as that neither.” 
In this miſtake, which cauſed much laughter in 
the neighbourhood of Partridge, he was ſuffered 
to continue, till the ſcene between the Ghoſt and 
Hamlet, when Partridge gave that credit to Mr 
Garrick which he bad denied to Jones, and fell 
into ſo violent a trembling, that his knees knock- 
6d _ each other. Jones alked bim what = 
| the 
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the matter, and whether he was 50 of the war- 


rior upon the ſtage? O la! Sir,“ ſaid he, 1 
perceive now it is what you told me. I am not 


afraid of any thing; for I know it is but a play. 
And if it was really a ghoſt, it could do one no 


harm at ſuch a diſtance, and in ſo much company; 
and yet if I was frightened, I am not the only 


perſon.* * Why, who,“ cries Jones, © doſt thou 


take to be ſuch a coward here beſides thyſelf ?— 


© Nay, you may call me coward if you will; but 
i that little man there upon the ſtage is not 


frightened, I never ſaw any man frightened in my 
life. Ay, 275 o along with you ay, to be ſure! 
| who's fool — 5 Will you 777 


Lud have mercy 
Whatever happens, 
Fellow you ! Fd fol- 


upon ſuch foo]- hardineſs | 
It is good enough for you. 


low the devil as ſoon. + * Nay, perhaps, it is the de- 


vil—for they ſay he can put on what likeneſs he 


22 — 0b! here he id. again,——No farther ! 


o, you have gone far N already; farther 
than I'd have gone for all th 's dominions. 
Jones offered to ſpeak, but Partridge cried, * Huſh, 
buſh, dear Sir, don't you hear him!' And dur- 


ing the whole ſpeech of the ghoſt, he ſat with bis 


eyes fixed partly on the ghoſt, and partly on Ham- 


let, and with his mouth open: the ſame paſſions 


which ſucceeded each other in Hamlet, ſucceeded 


_ Vkewiſe in him. 


When the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, © Why, 
Partridge, you exceed my expectations. [You en- 
joy the play more than I conceived poſlible.* © Nay, 
Sir,“ anſwered Partridge, © if you are not afraid 
of the devil, I can't help it; but to be ſure, it is na- 


tural to be ſurpriſed at ſuch things, though I know 


there is nothing in them: not that it was the 


ghoſt that ſurpriſed me neither; for I ſhould have 


known 


% p 
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known that to have been only a man in 8 ſtrange 


dreſs; but when I ſaw the little man ſo frightened 
himſelf, it was that which took hold of me. 
© And doſt thou imagine then, Partridge,” cries - 


Jones, that he was really . frightened ?* * Nay, 
Sir,“ ſaid Partridge, did not you yourſelf ob- 
ſerve afterwards, when he found it was his own 


father's ſpicit, and how he was murdered in the 


garden, how his fear forſook him by degrees, and 


he was ſtruck dumb with ſorrow, as it were, juſt 


as I ſhould have been, had it been my own caſe? 
—But huſh! O la! what noiſe is that? There 
he is again.— Well, to be certain, though I know 


there is nothing at all in it, I am glad I am not 
down yonder, where thoſe men are.“ Then turn- 
ing his eyes again upon Hamlet, Ay, you mT 


draw your ſword ; what ſignifies a ſword again 
the power of the devil | 


During the ſecond act, Partridge made very 


few remarks, He greatly admired the fineneſs of 
the dreſſes; nor could he belp obſerving upon the 
king's countenance. © Well,” ſaid he, how peo- 
ple may be deceived by faces! Nulla fides fronti, 
is, I find, a true ſaying. Who would think, by 
looking in the king's face, that he had ever com- 
mitted a murder” He then enquired after the 
ghoſt ; but Jones, who intended that he ſhould be 
ſurpriſed, gave him no other ſatisfaction than, that 
he might poſſibly ſee him again ſoon, and in a 
flaſh of fire. | = 0 5 a 
Partridge ſat in fearful expectation of this; and 


now, when the ghoſt made his next appearance, 
Partridge cried out, There, Sir, now; what ſay 


you now ? is he frightened now or no? As much 


frightened as you think me, and, to be ſure, no 


body can help ſome fears; I would not be * 3 
wy ba 
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dad la condition as, what's his name, Squire Ham- 


ſet, is there, for all the world. Bleſs me! what's 


| become of the ſpirit! As I am a living ſoul, I 
thought I ſaw him fink into the earth,” Indeed 
you faw right, anſwered Jones. Well, well, 
cries Partridge, I know it is only a play; and 
beſides, if there was any thing in all this, Madam 
Miller would not laugh fo : for as to you, Sir, you 
would not be afraid, I believe, if the devil was 
here in perſon. —There, there Ay, no wonder 
you are in ſuch a paſſion; ſhake the vile wicked 
 wretch to pieces. If the was my own mother I 
ſhould ferve her ſo. To be ſure, all duty to a mo- 
ther is forfeited by ſuch wicked doings.——Ay, 
go about your buſineſs; I hate the fight of you.” 
- Our critic was now pretty filent, till the play, 
which Hamlet introduces before the king. This 
he did not at firſt underſtand, till Jones explained 
it to him; but he no ſooner entered into the ſpirit 
of it, than he began to bleſs himſelf that he had 
never committed murder. Then turning to Mrs 
Miller, he aſked her, If ſhe did not imagine the 
king looked as if he was touched ? © though he 
is, ſaid he, a good actor, and doth all he can to 
hide it. Well, I would not have fo much to an- 
ſwer for, as that wicked man there hath, to ſit 
upon a much higher chair than he fits upon.— 
No wonder he ran away; for your ſake Vl never 
ruſt an innocent face again.“ e 
The grave-digging ſcene next engaged the at- 
tention of Partridge, who expreſſed much ſurpriſe 
at the number of ſkulls thrown upon the ſtage. 
To which Jones anſwered, That it was one of the 
moſt famous burial-places about town.“ No 
wonder then,“ cries Partridge, * that the plate is 
' haunted. But I never ſaw in my life a worſe 
a gs PT» | graves 
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grave; digger. I had a ſexton, when I was cler, 
that ſhould have dug three graves while be is dig- 
ging one. The fellow handles a ſpade as if it was 
the firſt time he had ever had one in his band. 
Ay, ay, you may ſing. You had rather ſing than 
work, I believe.'—Upon Hamlet's taking up the 
ſkull, he cried out, Well, it is ſtrange to ſee 
how fearleſs ſome men are: I never could bring 
myſelf to touch any thing belonging to a dead 
man on any account.—He ſeemed frightened” e- 
nough too at the ghoſt, I thought. Nemo omnibus 
bor ic ſapit.. 

Little more worth remembering occurred durin 
the play; at the end of which Jones aſked him, 


© Which of the players he had liked beſt ? To 


this he anſwered, with ſome appearance of indig- 


nation at the queſtion; The King without doubt.“ 


© Indeed, Mr Partridge, ſays Mrs Miller, © you 
are not of the ſame opinion with the town; for 
they are all agreed, that Hamlet is acted by the 
beſt player who, was ever on the ſtage.“ He the 
beſt player l' cries Partridge, with a contemptuous 

ſneer. Why, I could act as well as he myſelf. — 
I am ſure, if I had ſeen a ghoſt, I ſhould have 


looked in the very ſame manner, and done juſt as 


he did. And then, to be ſure, in that ſcene, as 


you called it, between him and his mother, where 


you told me he acted ſo fine, why, Lord help me, 
any man, that is, any good man, that had ſuch a 
mother, would have done exactly the ſame. T 
know-you are only joking with me; but indeed, 
Madam, though I was never at a play in Lon- 
don, yet I have ſeen acting before in the country; 


and the King for my money; he ſpeaks all his 


words diſtinctiy, half as loud again as the other. 
Any body may ſee he is an aCtor.” . 
Vol. IV. 1 While 
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* While Mrs Miller was thus engaged in conver- 
ſation with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr Jones, 


| whom he immediately knew to be Mrs Fitzpatrick. 


She ſaid ſhe had ſeen him from the other part of 
the gallery, and had taken that opportunity of 
ſpeaking to him, as ſhe had ſomething to ſay which 
might be of great ſervice to himſelf. She then ac- 


Auainted him with her lodgings, and made him an 


appointment the next day in the morning; which, 
upon recollection, ſhe preſently changed to the af- 
ternoon; at which time Jones promiſed to attend 


Thus ended the adventure at. the play-bouſe ; 
where Partridge had afforded great mirth, not on- 


Iy to Jones and Mrs Miller, but to all who fat with- 


in hearing, who were more attentive to what he 
faid, than to any thing that paſſed on the ſtage. . 

He durſt not go to bed all that night, for fear, 
of the ghoſt; and, for many nights after, ſweated 
for two or three hours before he went to ſleep, with 
the ſame apprehenſions; and wakened ſeveral times 
in great horrors, crying out, * Lord have mercy 


upon us! there it is. 
nn 
| In which the hiflory is obliged to go back. 


T is almoſt impoſſible for the beſt parent to ob- 
ſerve an exact impartiality to his children, even 


though no ſuperior merit ſhould bias his affection; 
but ſure a parent can hardly be blamed, when that 
{ſuperiority determines his preference. 


As I regard all the perſonages of this hiſtory in 


the light of my children, ſo I muſt confeſs Fra 


ſame inclination of partiality to Sophia; and for 
that 
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that I hope the reader will allow me the ſame en- 
cuſe, from the ſuperiority of her chàracter. 

_ This extraordinary tenderneſs which I have for 
my heroine, never ſuffers me to quit her any long 
time without the utmoſt reluctance. I could now, 
therefore, return impatiently to inquire what hath 
happened to this lovely creature ſince her departure 
from her father's, but that I am obliged firſt to pay 
a ſhort viſit to Mr Blifil, - +45 3s 

Mr Weſtern, in the firſt confuſion into whic 
his mind was caſt, upon the ſudden news he re- 

ceived of his daughter, and in his firſt hurry to go 
after her, had not once thought of ſending any 
account of the diſcovery to Blifil. He had not 
gone far, however, before he recollected himſelf, 
and accordingly ſtopt at the very firſt inn he came 
to, and diſpatched away a meſſenger to acquaint 

Blifil with his having found Sophia, and with his 
firſt reſolution to marry her to him immediately, 
if he would come up after. him to town. 7 75 
As the love which Bliftl had for Sophia was of 


that violent kind, which nothing but the loſs of 


her fortune, or ſome ſuch accident, could leſſen, 
bid inclination to the match, was not at all alterect 
by her having run away, though he was obliged 
to lay this to his own account. He very readily, 


therefore, embraced this offer. Indeed he now 


propoſed the gratification of a very ſtrong paſſion 
beſides avarice, by marrying this young lady, and 
this was hatred ; for he concluded that matrimony. 
afforded an equal opportunity of ſatisfying either 
hatred or love, and this opinion is very probably 
verified by much experience. To ſay the truth, 
if we are to judge by the ordinary behaviour of 
married perſons to each other, we ſhall, perbaps, 
be apt to conclude, that the generality ſeek the in- 
b 1 'S Aaulgence 
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* 


88 of the former paſſion only in heit union 
of every thing but of hearts. 

There was one difficulty, however, in his way, 
and this aroſe from Mr Allworthy. That good 
man, when he found, by the departure of Sophia, 
(for neither that, nor the cauſe of it, could be con- 
cealed from him), the great averſion which ſhe had 
for his nephew, began to be ſeriouſly concerned 
that he had been deceived into carrying matters fo 
far. He by no means concurred with the opinion 
of thoſe parents, who think it as immaterial to 

conſult the inclinations of their children in the af- 
fair of marriage, as to ſolicit the good pleaſure of 
their ſervants when they intend to take a journey, 
and who are, by law or decency at leaſt, withheld 
oſten from uling abſolute force. On the contrary, 
as he eſteemed the inſtitution to be of the moſt 
ſacred kind, he thought every preparatory caution 
neceflary to preſerve. it holy and inviolable, and 

very wiſely concluded, that the ſureſt way to effect 
this, was by laying the foundation in Previous 
affection. 

Blifl indeed ſoon cured his uncle of all anger 
on the ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteita- 
tions that he had been deceived himſelf, wich 
which the many declarations of Weſtern very well 
tallied 3 but how to perſuade Allworthy to conſent 
to the renewing his addrefles, was a matter of ſuch 

apparent difficulty, that the very appearance was 
 Tufficient to have deterred a lels enterpriſing ge- 
nius; but this young gentleman ſo well knew his 
own.talents, that nothing within the province, of 
cunning ſeemed to him hard to be achieved. 

Here then he repreſented the violence of his 
own affeCtion, and the hopes of ſubduing averſion 
in the Na by — Ute begged, that, in 

an 


of 
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an affair on which depended all his future repoſe, 


he might ar leaſt be at liberty to try all fair means 
for ſucceſs. Heaven forbid, he ſaid, that he ſhould 
ever think of prevailing by any other than the moſt 


gentle methods! * Beſides, Sir, faid he, if they 


fail, you may then (which will be ſurely time 
enough) deny your conſent.“ He urged the great 
and eager defire which Mr Weſtern had for the 
match; and, laſtly, ke made great uſe of the name 
of Jones, to whom he imputed all that had hap- 
pened, and from whom, he faid, to preſerve fo 
valuable a young lady was even an act of charity. 
All theſe arguments were well ſeconded by 
Thwackum, who dwelt a little. ſtronger on the 
authority of parents than Mr Blifil himſelf had 
done. He aſcribed the meaſures which Mr Blifil 
was deſirous to take, to Chriſtian motives; and 
though,” ſays he, the good young gentleman hath. 
mentioned charity laſt, I am almoſt convinced it 
is his fitſt and principal conſide ration... 
Square, poſſibly, had he been preſent, n 
have ſung to the fame tane, though in a different 
key, and would have diſcovered much more fit- 


neſs in the proceeding: but he was now gone to 


Bath for the recovery of his health. 
Allworthy, though not without reluctance, at 
laſt yielded to the deſires of his nephew. He faid,, 
he would accompany him to London, where be 
might be at liberty to uſe every honeſt endeavour 
to gain the lady; © but 1 declare, ſaid he, I will 
never give.my conſent to-any abſolute force being: 
Put on her inclinations, nor ſhall you ever have her, 

unleſs ſhe can be brought freely to compliance. 
Thus did the affection of Allworthy for his: 
nephew betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be 


triumphed over by the inferior; and thus is the 
13. N ; 


— 
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prudence of rhe beſt of-heade often defeated. by 
the tenderneſs of the beſt of hearts. 
Blifil having obtained this unhoped for acquieſ- 


_ cence in his uncle, reſted not till he carried his pur- 
4; poſe into execution. And as noimmediate bulineſs 


required Mr Allyortby's preſence in the country, 
and little preparation is neceflary to men for a 
journey, they ſet out the very next day, and ar- 


rived in town that evening, when Mr Jones, as we 


have ſeen, was diverting himſelf with Fe 
at the play. 


The morning after bis arrival, Mr Blifil waited 


on Mr Weſtern, by whom he was moſt kindly and 


graciouſly received, and from whom he had every 
poſſible aſſurance, (perh aps more than was poſhble), 
that he ſhould very ſhortly be as happy as Sophia 
could make him ; nor would the ſquire ſuffer the 
young gentleman to return to his uncle, till he 


had, almoſt againſt his will, carried him to his 
filter. 


CHAP. VII. 


* which Mr Weſtern pays a vi ift t 2 Si 2 in 
company with M r Blifil. : 


* 


: Mas Weſtern was reading 4 lectwes on prudence, 


and matrimonial polities, to her niece, when 
Her brother and Blifil broke in with leſs ceremony 


than the laws of viſiting require. Sophia no foon- 


er ſaw Blifil, than ſhe turned pale, and almoſt 


Toft the uſe of all her faculties; but her aunt, on 
the contrary, waxed red, and having all her fa- 


culties at command, began to exert her tongue on 
the ſquire. 


Brother, laid ſhe, I am 8 at your 
ehariour: 


/ 
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behaviour: will you never-learn any regard to de- 
corum ? Will, you ſtill look upon every apartment 


as your own, or as belonging to one of your coun= _ 
try tenants? Do you think yourſelf at liberty to 


invade the privacies of women of condition, with- 
cout the leaſt decency or notice ?——* Why, what 
a pox is the matter now? quoth the ſquire, one 
would think I had caught you at — None of 
your brutality, Sir, I beſeech you,” anſwered ſhe. 
—* You have ſurpriſed my poor niece ſo, that ſhe 
can hardly, I ſee, ſupport herſelf. Go, my 
dear, retire, and endeavour to recruit your ſpirits ; 
for I ſee you have occaſion.“ At which words So- 
phia, who never received. a more welcome com- 
mand, haſtily withdrew. 9 5 

Jo be ſure, ſiſter,“ cries the ſquire, you are 
mad, when J have brought Mr Blifil here to court 
her, to force her away.“ 1 

© Sure, brother,” ſays ſhe, you are worſe than 
mad, when you know in what ſituation affairs are, 
to I am fure, I aſk Mr Blifil pardon; but he 
knows very well to whom to impute ſo diſagree» 
able a reception. For my own part, I-am ſure 
I ſhall always be very glad to fee Mr Blifil; but 
his own good ſenſe would not have ſuffered him 
to proceed ſo abruptly, had you not compelled 
him to it.“ 5 | 8 

Blifil bowed and ſtammered, and looked like a 
fool; but Weſtern, without giving him time to 
form a ſpeech for the purpoſe, anſwered, Well, 
well, I am to blame if you will, I always am, cer- 
tainly ; but come, let the girl be fetched back a- 
gain, or let Mr Blifil go to her. ——He's come up 


on purpoſe, and there is no time to be loſt.” 
Brother, cries Mrs Weſtern, * Mr Blifil, I am 
confident, underſtands himſelf better than to think 
| " ; | of 
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of ſeeing my niece any more this morning, after 
What hath happened. Women are of a nice con- 
texture; and our ſpirits, when diſordered, are not 
to be recompoſed in a moment. Had you ſuffer- 
ed Mr Blifil to have ſent his compliments to my 
niece, and to have deſired the favour of waiting 
on ber in the afternoon, I ſhould poſſibly have 
prevailed on her to have ſeen him; but now I de- 
Ipair of bringing about any ſuch matter.” 
© I am very forry, Madam,” cried Blifil, * that 

Mr Weſtern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, which 
I can never enough acknowledge, ſhould have oc- 
caſioned © Indeed, Sir,” faid ſhe, interrupting 
Him, © you need make no apologies, we all know 
my brother ſo well 

© TI don't care what any body knows of me, an- 
ſwered the ſquire ; © but when muſt he come 
to ſee her? for conſider, I tell you, he is come up. 
on purpoſe, and fo is Allworthy.* Brother, faid 
the, © whatever meſſage Mr Blifil thinks proper te 
ſend to my niece, ſhall be delivered to her; and I 
{ſuppoſe ſhe will want no inſtructions to make a 
proper anſwer. I am convinced the will not re- 
fuſe to ſee Mr Blifil at a proper time.'——The 
devil ſhe won't, anſwered the ſquire.—* Odſbub.! 
Don't we know I ſay nothing, but ſome volk 
are wiſer than all the world. If I might have 
had my will, ſhe had not run away before; and 
now 1 expect to hear every moment ſhe is gone 
again. For as great a fool as ſome volk think me, 
I know very well ſhe bates © No matter, 
brother,” replied Mrs Weſtern, © I will not hear 
my niece abuſed. It is a refleCtion on my family. 
HShe is an honour to it; and ſhe will be an honour 
to it, I promiſe you, I will pawn my whole tre- 


atation in we world on Nag aha SITS 1 | 


——— 
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be glad to ſee you, brother, in the aſternoon for 
IT have ſomething of importance to mention to 
you. At preſent, Mr. Blifil, as well as you, 
muſt excuſe me; for I am in haſte to dreſs. 
© Well, but,” ſaid the ſquire, do appoint a time.” 

© Indeed,” ſaid ſhe, * I can appoint no time. 
I tell you, I will ſee you in the afternoon.” 


© What the devil would you have me do? cries | 
the ſquire, turning to Blifilz * I can no more turn 


her than a beagle can turn an old hare. Perhaps 
ſhe will be in a better humour in the afternoon.” 
© I am condemned, I ſee, Sir, to misfor- 
tune,” anſwered Blifil; but I {hall always own 
my obligations to you.'——He then took a cere- 
monious leave of Mrs Weſtern, who was altoge- 
ther as ceremonious on her part; and then they 
_ departed, the ſquire muttering to himſelf with an 
oath, that Blifil ſhould ſee his daughter in the af- 
ternoon. 

If Mr Weſtern was little pleaſed with 1 in- 


terview, Blifil was leſs. As to the former, he im- 


puted the whole behaviour of his ſiſter to her hu- 
mour only, and to her diſſatisfaction at the omiſ- 
ſion of ceremony in the viſit. But Blifil ſa a little 
deeper into things, He ſuſpected ſomewhat of more 
conſequence, from two or three words which dropt 
from the lady; and, to ſay the truth, he ſuſpected 
right, as will appear when I have unfolded the ſe- 


veral matters which will be contained in the fol- - 


lowing chapter. 


C H A P. VIII. 


Schemes of Lady l. laben for the ruin of Journ. it. 
E had taken too deep a root in the mind = 


Lord T's to be plucked up by the rude 
hands 
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hands of Mt Weſtern. In the heat of reſentment 
he had indeed given a commiſſion to Captain Egg- 
lane, which the captain had far exceeded in the 


Execution ; nor had it been executed at all, had 


his Lordſhip been able to find the captain after he 
had ſeen Lady Bellaſton, which was in the after- 
noon of the day after he had received the affront ; 
but fo induſtrious was the captain in the diſcharge 


of his duty, that having, after long inquiry, found 


out the {quire's lodgings very late in the evening, 
he fat up all night at a tavern, that he might not 
miſs the ſquire in the morning, and by that means 
miſſed the revocation which my Lord had ſent to 
his lodgings. 

In the afternoon then next after the intended 
rape of Sophia, his Lordſhip, as we have faid, 
made a viſit to Lady Bellaſton, who laid open 0 
much of the character of the ſquire, that his 
Lordſhip plainly ſaw the abſurdity he had been 
guilty of in taking any offence at his words, eſ- 
pecially as he had thoſe honourable deſigns on his 
daughter. He then unboſomed the violence of 


| his paſſion to Lady Bellaſton, who readily under- 


took the cauſe, and encouraged him with certain 
aſſuranee of a moſt favourable reception from 
all the elders of the family, and from the father 
himfelf, when he ſhould be ſober, and ſhould be 


made acquainted with the nature of the offer made 
to his daughter. The only danger, ſhe ſaid, lay in 


the fellow the had formerly mentioned, who, though 
a beggar and a vagabond, had, by | ſome means or 
other, ſhe knew not what, procured himſelf toler- 
able clothes, and paſſed for a gentleman. * Now, | 
lays the, © as I have, for the ſake of my couſin, 


made it my buſineſs to inquire after this fellow, I 


1 75 * found out his lodgings with w 'bich 
| the 
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ſhe then acquainted his Lordſhip... „Lam think- 
ing,“ my Lord, added ſhe, (for this fellow. 


is too. mean for your perſonal reſentment), whe- 
ther it would not be poſſible: for your Lordſhip 
to contrive ſome LY of having him preſſed, 


and ſent on board a ſhip. | Neither law nor con- 


ſcience forbid this project: for the fellow, I. pro- 
miſe you, however well drefled, is but a vaga- 
bond, and as proper as any fellow in the ſtreets 
to be preſſed into the ſervice; and as for the con- 
ſcientious part, ſurely the preſervation of a young 


lady from ſuch ruin, is a moſt meritorious act; nay, 


with regard to the fellow himſelf, unleſs he could. 


ſucceed (which Heaven forbid). with my. coulin, 


it may probably be the means of preſerving him 
from the gallows, and drag may make his for- 


tune in an honeſt way. 
Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her Lady- 


ſhip for the part which ſhe was pleaſed to take in 
the affair, upon the ſucceſs of which his whole fu- 
ture happineſs Frey, depended. He ſaid, -he 


ſaw at preſent no objection to the preſſing ſcheme, 
and would conſider of putting it in execution. 
He then moſt earneſtly recommended to her 
Ladyſhip to do him the honour of immediate- 


ly mentioning his propoſals to the family, to 


whom, he ſaid, he offered a carte blanche, and 
would ſettle his fortune in almoſt any manner 


they ſhould require. And after uttering many * 


eeſtaſies and raptures concerning Sophia, he took 
his leave and departed, but not before he had re- 


ceived the ſtrongeſt charge to beware of Jones, 


and to loſe no time in ſecuring his perſon where 
he ſhould no longer be in a capacity of making a- 
ny attempts to che ruin of the young lady. 


The moment Mrs Weſtern was arrived at her 


lodgings, 
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| lodgings, 2 card was diſpatched with her compli- 
ments to 'Lady Bellaſton, who no ſooner received 
it, than, with the impatience of a lover, ' ſhe flew 
ro her couſin, rejoiced at this fair opportunity, 
which'beyond her hopes offered itſelf : for ſhe was 
much better pleaſed” with the project of making 

. the propoſal to a woman of ſenſe, and who knew 
the world, than to a gentleman whom ſhe honour- 
ed with the appellation of Hottentot though in- 
deed from him ſhe apprehended no . 7 5 of : a 
refuſal. 

The two ladies being met, after vety ſhort pre- 
vious ceremonials, fell to bufinefs, which was in- 
deed almoſt as ſoon concluded as begun; for Mrs 
Weſtern no ſooner heard the name of Lord Fella- 
mar, than her cheeks glowed with pleaſure ; but 
when ſhe was acquainted with the eagerneſs of his 

_ paſſion, the earneſtneſs of his propoſals, and the 
generoſiiy of his offer, ſhe declared her full ſatis- 
faction 1 in the moſt explicit rerms. 

In the progreſs of their Feeds, their dif. 
courſe turned to Jones, and both couſins ve- 
ry pathetically lamented the unfortunate attach- 
ment which, both agreed, Sophia had to that 
young fellow; and Mrs Weſtern entirely attribut- 

ed it to the folly of her brother's management. 

She concluded, however, at laſt, with declarin 

her confidence in the good underſtanding of her 

niece, ©. who, though ſhe would not give up ber 
affection in favour of Blifil, will, I doubt not,” 
ſays ſhe, * ſoon be prevailed upon to ſacrifice a ſim- 
ple inclination to the addreſſes of a fine gentleman, 
who brings her both a title and a large eſtate: for, 
indeed, added ſhe, * I muſt do Sophy the juſtice 
to confeſs, this Blifil is but a hideous kind of fel- 
low, a8 / u know, Bellaſton, all country-gentle- 
— x0 men 
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men are, and hath nothing: 75 his fortune to re- 
com mend him“ 
© Nay,' ſaid Lady Bellaſton, «I doe; chad fo 
much wonder at my couſin; for 1 promiſe you, 
this Jones is a very agteeable fellow, and hath one 
virtue which the men ſay is a great recommenda- 
tion to us. What do you think, Mrs Weſtern, 
——[ hall certainly make you lavgh z-nay,' I can 
hardly tell you myſelf for laughing. Will you 
believe that the fellow bath had the aſſurance to 
make love to me? But if you ſhould be inclined 
to diſbelieve it, here is ——_— enough, his own 
hand-writing, I aſſure you.“ She then delivered 
her couſin the letter with the propofals-of mar- 
riage, which, if the reader hath a deſire to ſee, he 
will find already on record in the fifteenth book 
of this hiſtory. - 
Upon my word, I am aſtoniſhed,” ſaid Mrs 
Weſtern; © this 1s indeed a maſter-piece of afſur- 
ance. With your leave, I may poſſibly make 
ſome aſe of this letter.. Lou have my full liber- 
ty, cries Lady Bellaſton, to apply it to what uſe 
you pleaſe. However, I would not have it ſhewn 
to any but Miſs Weſtern, nor to her, unleſs you 
find occaſion.“ Well, and how did you uſe the 
fellow? returned Mrs Weſtern. Not as ahuf- 


band, ſaid the lady; I am not married, I pre- 


miſe you, my dear. Tou know, Mrs Weſtern, 1 
have tried the comforts once already; and once, T 
think, is enough for any reaſonable woman.” 

This letter Lady Bellaſton thought would cer- 
tainly turn the balance againſt Jones in the mind 
of Sophia, and ſhe was emboldened to give it up, 
partly by her hopes of having him inſtantly 4if- 
patched out of the way, and partly by having ſe- 


cured the evidence of Honour, who, upon ſound= _ 


Vor. IV. | K ; ing 


", 
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ing her, ſhe ſaw ſufficient reaſon to imagine, was 


how. wo to teſtify whatever ſhe pleaſed. -- 


But perhaps the reader may wonder Why Lady 


Bellaſton, who in her heart hated Sophia, mould 
be fo deſirous of promoting a match which was ſo 
much to the intereſt of the young lady. Now, I 


would deſire ſuch readers to look carefully into hu- 
man nature, page almoſt. the laſt, and there he 
will find, in ſcarce legible characters, that women; 
notwithſtanding the prepoſterous behaviour of mo- 
thers, aunts, &c. in matrimonial matters, do, in 
reality, think it ſo great a misfortune to have their 
inclinations in love thwarfed, that they imagine 
they ought never to carry enmity higher than up- 
on theſe diſappointments : again, he will find it 


*written much about the ſame place, that a woman, 


who hath once been pleaſed with the poſſeſſion of 


a man, will go above half way to the devil to pre- 


- 


vent any other woman from enjoying the ſame. 
If he will not be contented with theſe reaſons, 
I freely confeſs I ſee no other motive to the actions 
of that lady, unleſs we will conceive ſhe was brib- 
ed by Lord Fellamar, which, for my own Kn 1 


4 no cauſe to ſuſpect. 


Now this was the affair which Mrs Weſtern: Was 


eee to introduce to Sophia, by ſome prefa- 
tory diſcourſe on the folly of love, and on the wiſ- 
dom of legal proſtitution for hire, when, her bro- 
ther and Blifil broke abruptly in upon her; and 
hence aroſe all that coldneſs in her behaviour to 
Blifil, which, though the ſquire, as was uſual with 


him, "imputed to a wrong cauſe, infuſed into Bli- 
fil himſelf (he being a much n more dle man) 
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en . 
2 which Fane po 1 a vi 7 to Mrs Fitzpatrick. 


Tur reader may now . bb pleaſed to re- 
turn with me to Mr Jones, who, at the ap- 
pointed hour, attended on Mrs Fitzpatrick: but 
before we relate the converſation which now paſſ- 
ed, it may be proper, according to out method, 
to return a little back, and to account for ſo great 
an alteration of behaviour in this lady, that from 
changing her lodging piep, to avoid Mr Jones, 
ſhe had now induſtriouſly, as hath been ſeen, ſought. 
this interview. © 
And here we ſhall need only to reſort to. what 
happened the preceding day, when, hearing from 
Lady Bellaſton that Mr Weſtern was arrived in- 
town, ſhe went to pay her duty to him, at his 
lodgings at Piccadilly, where ſhe was received 
with many ſcurvy compellations, too coarſe to be 
repeated, and was even. threatened. to be kicked 
out of doors. From hence an old ſervant of her 
aunt Weſtern, with whom ſhe was well acquaint- 
ed, conducted her to the lodgings of that lady, 
who! treated her not more kindly, but more polite- 
ly; or, to ſay. the truth, with rudeneſs in another 
way.. In ſhort, ſhe returned from both, plaialy 
convinced, not only that her ſcheme of reconcilia- 
tion had proved abortive, but that ſhe mult for e- 
ver give over all thoughts of bringing it about by 
any means whatever.. From this moment, defire 
of revenge only filled her mind; and in this tem- 
per meeting Jones at the play, an opportunity 
ſeemed to her to occur of effecting this purpoſe. 
The reader muſt remember, that he was ac- 
K 2. | quainted. 
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gquainted by Mrs Fitzpatrick, in the account ſhe 
gave of-her own ftory, with the fondneſs Mrs 
WMWeſtern had formerly ſhown for Mr Fitzpatrick at 
Bath, from the diſappointment of which Mrs Fi: z- 
patrick derived the great bitterneſs her aunt had 
expreſſed towards her. She had therefore no doubt, 
but that the good lady would as eaſily liſten to the 
addreſſes of Mr Jones, as ſhe-had before done to 
the other; for the ſuperiority of charms was clear- 
Iy on the ſide of Mr Jones; and the advance which 
her aunt had ſince made in age, ſhe concluded, 
(how juſtly I will not ſay), was an argument ra- 
ther in favour of her projekt than againſt it. 
Therefore, when Jones attended, after a pre- 
vious declaration of her defire of ſetving him, a- 
riſing, as ſhe ſaid, from a firm aſſurance how 
much ſhe ſhould, by ſo doing, oblige Sophia; 
and, after ſome excuſes for her former diſap- 
pointment, and after acquainting Mr Jones in 
whoſe cuſtody his miſtreſs was, of which ſhe thought 
bim ignorant, ſhe very explicitly mentioned her 
ſcheme to him, and adviſed him to make ſham ad- 
dreſſes to the older lady, in order to procure an 
ealy acceſs to the younger, informing him, at the 
fame time, of the ſucceſs which Mr Fitzpatrick 
had formerly owed to the very ſame ſtratagem: 
Mr Jones expreſſed great gratitude to the lady 
for the kind intentions towards him which ſhe had 
expreited, and indeed teſtified by this propoſal; 
but beſides intimating ſome diffidence of ſucceſs, 
from the lady's knowledge of his love to her niece, 
which had: not been her caſe in regard to Mr Fitz- 
patrick, he ſaid: he was afraid Miſs Weſtern would 
never agree to an impoſition of this kind, as well 
from her utter deteſtation of all fallacy, as from 
her avowed duty to her aunt. 2 6 . 


2 $ 
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Mrs Fitzpatrick: was a little nettled at this; and, 


indeed, if it may not be called a lapſe of the 
tongue, it was a ſmall deviation from politeneſs in 
Jones, and into which he ſcarce would have fallen, 


had not the delight he felt in praiſing Sophia, hur- 


Tied him out of all reflection; for this commen- 
dation of one couſin, 1 was more than a tacit rebuke 
of the ther“. 

Indeed, Sir, 1 the ts, with Caine - 
_ warmth, * I.cannot think there is any thing eafier 
than to cheat an old woman with a: profeſſion of 
love, when her complexion is amorous; and ES 
ſhe is my aunt, I muſt ſay there never was a more 
liquoriſh one than her ladyſhip. Can't you pre- 
tend that the deſpair of poſſeſlung her niece, from 
ber being promiſed to Blifil, has made you turn 
your thoughts towards her? As to my couſin Sor - 
phia, I can't imagine her to be ſuch a ſimpleton 
as to have the leaſt ſcruple on ſuch an account, or 
to conceive any harm in puniſhing one of theſe 
hags for the many miſchiefs they bring upon fa- 
milies, by their tragi- comic paſſions; for which 


I think it is pity they are not puniſhable by law. 


1:had no ſuch ſeruple myſelf; and yet I hope my 
couſin Sophia will not think it an affront, When 
I ſay ſhe cannot deteſt every real ſpecies of. falſe- 
hood more than- her couſin Fitzpatrick. To my 
aunt indeed I pretend: no duty, nor doth ſhe de- 
 ferve any. However, Sir, I have given you. my 
advice; and if you decline purſuing it, I ſhall have 
ee leſs opinion of your underſtanding: That's 
E 
ones now clearly ſaw: the error he had commit- 
ted, and exerted his utmoſt power to rectify it; 
but he only faltered, and ſtuttered into nonſenſe 
and contradiction. To ſay the truth, it is often 


K 3 | ; fafer 
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ſafer to abide by the conlequences of the firſt blun- 

| *der, than to endeavour to rectify it; for by ſuch 
endeavours w generally plunge deeper, inſtead of 
<extricating ourſelves z and few perſons will, on 
Fuch occaſions, have the good nature which Mrs 
-Firzpatrick diſplayed to Jones, by ſaying, with a 
Imile; © You need attempt no more excuſes; for 
I can eafily forgive a real lover, whatever 1s the 
effect of fondeſs for his miſtreſs.” _ _ 

She then renewed her propoſal, and very 2 
vently recommended it, omitting no argument 
which her invention could ſuggeſt on the ſubject; 
For ſhe was ſo violently incenſed againſt her aunt, 
that ſcarce any thing was capable of affording her 
equal pleaſure with expoſing her; and, like a true 

woman, ſhe would ſee no difficulties in the exe 
eution of a favourite ſcheme. 

Jones, however, perſiſted in declining the ul 

dertaking, which had not indeed the leaſt proba- 
bility of ſueceſs. He eaſily perceived the motives 
which induced Mrs Fitzpatrick to be ſo eager in 
preſſing her advice. He ſaid, he would not deny 
the tender and paſſionate regard he had for Sophia; 
but was ſo conſcious of the inequality of their ſi- 
tuations, that he could never flatter himſelf ſo far, 
as to hope that ſo divine a young lady would con- 

ö Geſcerid to think on fo unworthy a man; nay, he 
.. proteſted he could ſcarce bring himſelf to think ihe 
ſhould. He concluded with a profeſſion of gene- 
rous ſentiments, which we have not at ak oe lei- 
ſure to inſert, 

There are ſome fine women (for I dare not here 
ſpeak in too general terms) with whom ſelf is fo 
predominant, that they never detach it from any 
ſubject; and as vanity is with them a ruling prin- 


1 they are apt to oY hold of whatever praiſe 
they 
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they meet with; and, though the property of, o- 


thers, convey it to their own uſe. In the company 
of theſe ladies; it is impoſſible to ſay any thing 


handſome of another woman, which they will not 
apply to themſelves; nay, they often improve tbe 
2 they ſeize; as, for inſtance, if her beauty, 
her wit, her gentility, her good humour, deſei ve 
ſo much commendation, what do I deſerve, who 
poſſeſs thoſe: en in ſo much more eminent a 
degree? FO) 

Jo theſe ladies, a man W l himſelf 
while: he is commending another woman; and 
while he is expreſſing ardour and generous fenti- 
ments for his miſtreſs, they are conſidering what 
A charming lover this man would make to them, 


who can feel all this tenderneſs for an inferior de- 


gree of merit. Of this, ſtrange as it may ſeem, 
I bave ſeen many inſtances beſides Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
to whom all this really happened, and who now 
began to feel a ſomewhat for Mr Jones, the ſymp- 
toms of which ſhe much ſooner underſtood than 
poor Sophia had formerly done. 
Jo ſay the truth, perfect beauty in both avs is 
a more irreſiſtible object than it is generally thought: 
for, notwithſtanding ſome of us are comented with 
more homely lots, and learn by rote (as children 
are io repeat what gives them no idea), to deſpiſe 
outſide, and to value more ſolid charms; yet I 
have always obſerved, at the approach of confum- 
mate beauty, that theſe more folid: charms only 
ſhine with that kind of luſtre which the ſtars have 
after the riſing of the ſun. 

When Jones had finiſhed his clic many 
of which would have become the mouth of Oroon- 
dates bimſelf, Mrs Fitzpatrick heaved a deep figh, 
and taking her eyes off from Jones, on whom 5 

ad 


1 


_ 
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had been ſome time fixed, and dropping them on 
the ground, the cried, Indeed, Mr Jones, Iũpity 
you; but it is the curſe of ſuch tenderneſs, to be 
-thrown: away on thoſe who are inſenſible of it. I 
know my couſin better than you, Mr Jones; and 


J muſt ſay, any woman who makes no return to 
ſuch a paſſion, and ſuch a perſon, is e ee of. 
both.“ 


Sure, Madam, ſaid Jones, you can't mean 
© Mean l' cries Mrs Fitzpatrick, * I know not what 
I mean. There is ſomething, I think, in true 
tenderneſs bewitching: few women ever meet 
with it in men, and fewer ſtil] know how to value 
it when they do. I never heard ſuch. truly noble 
ſentiments; and I can't tell how it is, but you 
force one to believe you. Sure ſhe muſt be the 
moſt contemptible of women who. can overlook 
ſuch merit.” 

The manner and look; with. aha all ids was 
ſpoke, infuſed a ſuſpicion into Jones, which we 
don't care to convey in direct words to the reader. 
Inſtead of making any anſwer, he ſaid, © I am 
afraid, Madam, I have made too tireſome a viſit,” 
and offered to take his leave. 

© Not at all, Sir,“ anſwered Mrs N 
Indeed 1 pity you, Mr Jones; indeed I do: but 
if you are going, conſider of the ſcheme I have 
mentioned. I am convinced you will approve. it, 
and let me fee you again as ſoon as you can To- 
morrow morning if you will, or at leaſt ſome time 
to-morrow. I thall be at home all day.“ | 

Jones then, after many expreſſions of thanks, 
ure; reſpectfully retired; nor could Mrs Fitz- 

trick forbear making him a preſent of a look at 
parting, by which, if he had underſtood nothing, 


he muſt have had no underſtanding in the — 
| 0 


— 


of * eyes. In 1 it 3 bis 3 
of returning to her no more; for, faulty as he 
bath hitherto appeared in this hiſtory, his whole 


thoughts were now ſo confined to his Sophia, that 


I believe no woman upon earth could have now 


drawn him into an act of inconſtancy.. . 


Fortune, however, who was not bis friend, re- : 
ſolved, as he intended to give her no ſecond op- 


portunity, to make the beſt of this; and accord- 
ingly produced the tragical incident which we are 
now in lernte notes to e 


0 H A P. {Ki © 
De conſequence of the areceding © if 5 % 


M Fitzpatrick havia received the letter before 
mentioned from Mrs. Weſtern, and being 


by that means acquainted with the place to which 


his wife was retired, returned directly to Bath, 
and thence the day after ſet forward to London. 

The reader hath been already often informed. of 
the jealous temper of this gentleman. He may 
likewiſe, be pleaſed to remember the ſuſpicion 
which he had conceived of Jones at Upton, upon 
bis finding him in the room with Mrs Waters; 
and though ſufficient reaſons had after wars ap- 


peared entirely to clear up that ſuſpicion, yet now-- 


the reading ſo handſome a character of Mr Jones 
from his wife, cauſed him to reflect, that ſhe like- 
wiſe was in the inn at the ſame time, and jum- 


bled together ſuch a confuſion of . circumſtances 


in a head which was naturally none of the clear- 
eſt, that the whole produced that green-eyed mon- 
ſter mentioned 17 Shakeſpeare in Ha Oey: of 
Othello. R 
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And now, as he was inquiring in the ſtreet 
Ther his wife, and had juſt received directions to 
the door, enen Mr gane was enen from 
it | 
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"Firzpattick did not yet teoutieds the face 57 
ee however, ſeeing a young well dreſſed fel- 
low coming from his wife, he made directly up 
to him, and aſked him what he had been yo ng 

in that houſe ? © for I am ſure, faid he, you 
muſt have been in it, as I ſaw you come out of it. 

Jones anſwered very modeſtly, © That he had 
been viſiting a lady there.“ To which Fitzpatrick 
replied, What buſinefs have you with the lady ?? 
Upon which Jones, who now perfectly remember- 

ed the voice, features, and indeed coat, of the 
gentleman, cried out, — Ha, my good friend! 
give me your hand; I hope there is no ill blood 
remaining between us, upon a ſmall miltake 1 
happened fo long ago.” . 

Upon my ſoul, Sir,” ſaid Fitzpatrick, 1 dot! t 
know your name, nor your face.“ Indeed, Sir,“ 
ſaid Jones, neither have I the pleaſure of knowing 

ur name; but your face I very well remember 
do have ſeen before at Upton, where a fooliſh 
quarrel happened between us, which; if it is not 
made up yet, we will now make up over a bottle. 

At Upton!' * cried the otber.— Ha! upon my 
ſoul 1 believe your name is Jones.“ Indeed, an- 
ſwered he, Lit. is. © ©, upon my ſoul, cries 
Fitzpatrick, * you are the very man 1 wanted to 
meet. Upon my ſoul I will drink a bottle with you 

- preſently 3 but firſt I will give you a great knock 

over the pate. There is for you, you raſcal. 
"Upon my foul, if you do not give me ſatisfaction 
for that blow, I will give you another.” And 


then drawing his ford, put himſelf in a poſture 
ol. 
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of defence, which was the only ſcience he under- 


moe, N 
Jones was a little tiaggered by. the blow, which 
came ſomewhat unexpectedly; but preſently re- 
covering himſelf, he alſo drew; and though he 
underſtood nothing of fencing, preſſed on ſo bold- 
ly upon Fitzpatrick, that he beat down his guard, 
and ſheathed one half of his ſword in the body of 
the ſaid gentleman, who had no ſooner received i ity 
than he ſtept backwards, dropt the point of his 
ſword, and leaning upon it, cried, I have ſatif- 
faction enough; ; I am a dead man.“ 
I hope not, cries Jones; but whatever be 


the conſequence, you muſt be ſenſible you have 


drawn it upon yourſelf.” At this inſtant a num- 
ber of fellows ruſhed in and ſeized Jones, who 
told them, he ſhould make no reſiſtance, and 
begged ſome of them at leaſt would take .care of 
the wounded gentleman. 5 5 

Ay, cries one of the fellows, © the wounded 


gentleman. will be taken care enough of; for I 


ſuppoſe he hath not many hours to live. As for 
you, Sir, you have a month at leaſt good her. 
© D—n me, Jack,“ ſaid another, he hath 
vented his voyage, he's bound to another 12A 
now; and many other ſuch jeſts was our poor 
Jones made the ſubject of by theſe fellows, who 
were indeed the gang employed by Lord Fellamar, 
and had dogged him into the houſe of Mrs Fitz- 
patrick, waiting for him at the corner of the ſtreet 
when this unfortunate accident happened. 
The . officer who commanded this gang, very 
wiſely concluded, that his buſineſs was now to de- 
liver his priſoner. into the hands of the civil ma- 


giſtrare, e ordered bim, therefore, to be car- 
ried 
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fied to a public houſe where, having. (ent for 2 
| conſta ts, he vers him to his cuſtody. 
The conſtable ſeeing Mr Jones very well dreſt, 
and hearing that the accident had happened in a 
duel, treated his priſoner with great civility, and, at 
his requeſt, difpatched a meſſenger to inquire after 
the wounded gentleman, who was now ata tavern 
under the ſurgeon's hands. The report brought 
back was, that the wound was certainly mortal, 
and there were no hopes of life. Upon which 
the conſtable informed Jones, that he mult go be- 
fore a juſtice. He anſwered, © Wherever you 
pleaſe: I am indifferent as to what happens t 
me; for though I am convinced I am not guilty o 
murder i in the eye of the law, yet the weight of 
blood I find intolerable upon my mind.“ 

Jones was now conducted before the juſtice, 
where the ſurgeon who dreſſed Mr Fitzpatrick ap- 
peated, and depoſed, that he believed the wound 

to be mortal; upon which the priſoner was com- 
mitted to the Gatebouſe. It was very late at 
night, ſo that Jones would not ſend for Partridge 
till the next morning; and as he never ſhut his 
eyes till ſeven, ſo it was near twelve before the 
r fellow, who was greatly - frightened at not 
Peng from his maſter ſo long, received a meſ- 
ſage, which almoſt deprived him of his An 
when he heard it.” | 

He went to the Gatehouſe wh trembling knees, 

and a beating heart, and was no ſooner arrived in 
the preſence of Jones, than he lamented the miſ- 
fortune that had befallen him, with many tears, 
looking all the while frequently about him in great 
terror; for as the news now arrived that Mr Fitz- 
partick was dead, the poor fellow apprehended 


every minute on his ghoſt would enter the roow. 
At 


! 
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At laſt he delivered bim a letter, which he had 


like to have forgot, and which came from OPS 


by the hands of Black George. 

Jones preſently diſpatched every one out of the 
room, and having eagerly broke open the letter, 
read as follows: : 


O o the bearing from me agil, to an 
accident which I own ſurpriſes me. My 
_ © aunt hath juſt now ſhewn me a letter from you 


© to Lady Bellaſton, which contains a propoſal of 


© marriage. I am convinced it is your own hand; 
© and what more ſurpriſes me 1s; that it 1s dated 
© at the very time when you would have me imagine 


© you was under ſuch concern on my account.—1 


leave you to comment on this fact. All I defire 
is, that your name may never more be mention=- 


"8 W- 


| ed to 


— 


Of oe preſent fituation of Mr Jones's mind, 
and of the pangs with which he was now torment- 
ed, we cannot give the reader a better idea, than 
by ſaying, his miſery was ſuch, that even Thwack- 


um would almoſt have pitied him. But bad as it- 


is, we ſhall at preſent leave him in it, as his good 
genius (if he really had any) ſeems to have done. 
And here we put an end to the RENT * of 
our * 
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cue a portion of Ai writing. 
yi a comic writer hath made his orindpal 
characters as happy as he can, or when a 
tragic writer hath. brought them to the higheſt 
Fab f human miſery, they both conclude their 
uſlineſs, to be done, and that their, work 1s come 
tap riod. 4 
4 Ha ve been of the. tragic 8 the 
reader muſt now allow we were very. nearly arrived 


at this period; ſince it would be difficult for the 
devil, or any of his repreſentatives on earth, to 
Have contrived much greater torments for poor 
Jones, than thoſe in which we left him in the laſt 
chapter; and as for Sophia, a good-natured wo- 
man would hardly wiſh more uneaſineſs to a rival 


than' what ſhe muſt at prefent be ſuppoſed. to feel. 
What 


/ 
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What then remains to eomplete the tragedy, but a 
murder or two, and a few moral ſentences? © 
But to bring our favourites out of their preſent 
anguiſh and diſtreſs, and to land them at laſt on: 
the ſhore of happineſs, ſeems a much harder taſk ; 
a taſk indeed ſo hard that we do not undertake to 
execute it. In regard to Sophia, it is more than 
probable that we ſhall ſomewhere or other provide a 
good huſband for her in the end, either Blifil, or my 
Lord, or ſomebody elſe ; but as to poor Jones, ſuch: 
are the calamities in which he is at preſent involy- 
ed, owing to his imprudence, by which, if a man 
doth not become a felon to the world, he is at leaſt 
a felo de ſe ; ſo deſtitute is he now of friends, and 
ſo perſecuted by enemies, that we almoſt deſpair 
of bringing him to any good; and if our read- 
er delights in ſeeing executions, I think he ought 
not todoſe any time in taking a fick row at Ty- 
burn. 1 Ks Ts 1 
This I faithfully promiſe, that notwithſtanding 
any affection which we may be ſuppoſed to have 
for this rogue, whom we have unfortunately made 
our hero, we will lend him none of that ſuperna- 
tural aſſiſtance with which we are entruſted, upon 
condition that we uſe it only on very important 
_ occaſions. If he doth not, therefore, find ſome 
natural means of fairly extricating himſelf from alk 
This diſtreſſes, we will do no violence to the truth 
and dignity of hiſtory for his fake; for we had 
rather relate that he was hanged at Tyburn,' 
(which may very probably be the caſe,) than for- 
feit our integrity, or ſhock the faith of our reader. 
In this the ancients had a great advantage over 
the moderns. Their mythology, which was at 
that time more firmly believed by the vulgar than 
any religion is at- preſent, gave them always an 
L2 opportunity 
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oppottunity of delivering a favoutite hero. Their 
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deities were always ready at the writer's elbow, 
to execute any of his purpoſes ; and the more ex- 
traordinary the invention was, the greater was the 


ſurpriſe and delight of the credulous reader. 


Thoſe writers could with greater eaſe have convey- 
ed a friend from one country to another, nay, from 
one world to another, and have brought him back 
again, than a poor circumſcribed modern can de- 


| liver him from a gaol. 


The Arabians and 3 bad an equal advan- 
tage, in writing their tales, from the Genii and 


Fairies, which they believe in as an article of their 


faith, upon the authority of the Koran itſelf. But 
we have none of theſe belps. To natural means 


alone are we confined. Let us try therefore what 


by theſe means may be done for poor Jones; 
though, to confeſs the truth, ſomething whiſpers 
me in the ear, that he doth not yet know the 
worſt of his fortune; and that a more ſhocking 
piece of news than any he hath yet heard, remains 


tor bim i in the Gs leaves of fate. 


CHAP. II. 


2 The generous and grateful FAY viour of Mrs A1 Me. 


M. Allworthy and Mrs Miller were juſt ſat 
down to breakfaſt, when Blifil, who had gone 


out very early that morning, returned to make one 


of the company. | 
He had not been long ſeated, before be began a as 

follows ; © Good Lord ! my dear uncle, what do 

you think hath happened? I vow I am afraid of 


telling it you, for fear of ſhocking you with the 


remembrance of ever. | having ſhewn any kindneſs 
to 


— 
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to ſuch a villain.” . What is the matter, child?“ 
ſaid the uncle: I fear I have ſhewn kindneſs. 
in my life to the unworthy more than once: But 


charity doth not adopt the vices of its objects.“ 


O, Sir, returned Blifil, © it is not without the 


ſecret direction of Providence that you» mention 
the word adoption. Your adopted ſon, Sir, that 
Jones, that wretch whom you nouriſhed in your 
boſom, hath proved one of the greateſt villains up- 
on earth.*. By all that's ſacred, tis falſe,” cries- 
Mrs Miller. Mr Jones is no villain. He is one 
of the worthieſt creatures breathing ; and if any 
other perſon had called him villain, I would have: 
thrown all this boiling water in his face.“ Mr 
Allworthy looked very much amazed at this be- 
haviour. But ſhe did not give him leave to ſpeak, 
before, turning to him, ſhe cried, © I hope you 


will not be angry with me; I ſhould not offend. 
you, Sir, for the world; but indeed I could not bear 


to hear him called ſo.“ I muſt own, Madam,” 
ſaid Allworthy, very gravely, I am a little ſurpriſ- 
ed to hear you ſo warmly defend a fellow you do not 
know.“ OI do know him, Mr Allworthy, ſaid 
ſhe, © indeed I do; I ſhould: be the moſt ungrate- 


ful of all wetches if I denied it. O he hath pre- 


ſerved me and my little family: we have all rea- 
ſon to bleſs him while we liye.— And Epray Hea- 
ven to bleſs him, and turn the hearts of his mali- 
cious enemies. I know, I find, I ſee he hath: 
ſuch.“ © You ſurpriſe me, Madam, ſtill more, 
faid Allworthy; © ſure you muſt mean ſome other. 
It is impoſſible you ſhould have any ſuch obliga- 
tions to the man my nephew mentions.“ Too 


ſurely,“ anſwered ſhe, © I have obligations to him 


of the greateſt and tendereſt kind. He bath been: 


the. preſerver of me and mine.——Bclicve me,, 
545 1 5 Sim, 
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Sir, he hath been abuſed, grofsly abuſed to you; 
I know he hath, or you, whom I know to be all 
goodneſs and honour, would not, after the many 
kind and tender things I have heard you ſay of 
this poor helpleſs child, have ſo difdainfully called 
him fellow. Tndeed, my beſt of friends, he de- 
| ſerves a kinder appellation from you, had you heard 
the good, the kind, the grateful things which I 
have heard him utter of you. He never mentions 
your name but with a fort of adoration. In this 
very room I have ſeen him on his knees, implor- 
ing all the bleſſings of heaven upon your head. 
J do not love that child there better than he loves 
our” | | . 
© T fee, Sir, now,” ſaid Blifil, with one of thoſe 
grinning ſneers with which the devil marks his 
beſt beloved, Mrs Miller really doth know him. 
I ſuppoſe you will find ſhe is not the only one of 
your acquaintance to whom he hath expoſed: you. 
As for my character, E perceive by ſome. hints ſhe 
hath thrown ont, he hath been very free with it; 
but 1 forgive him.“) And the Lord forgive you, 
Sir,” ſays Mrs Miller; we have all fins enough to 
ſand in need of his forgiveneſs.” | 
Upon my word, Mrs Miller,” ſaid Allworthy, 
© T do no take this behaviour of yours to my ne- 
phew kindly ;; and 1 do affure you, as any reflec- 
tions which. you. caſt upon. him muſt come only 
from that wickedeſt of men, they would only 
ferve, if that were poſhble, to: heighten: my re- 
ſentment againſt him: for I muſt tell you, Mrs. 
Miller, the young man who now ſtands before 
you, hath ever been the warmeſt advocate for the 
ungrateful wretch whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe. This, 
L think,” when you hear it from my own mouth, 


/ 
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will make you wonder at ſo much baſeneſs and in- 
gratitude.” „ 
Lou are deceived, Sir,” anſwered Mrs Miller, 
© if they were the laſt words which were to iſſue 
from my lips, I would ſay you were "deceived ;- 
and I once more repeat it, the Lord forgive thoſe 
who have decejved you. I do not pretend to fay 
the young man is without faults ; but they are the 
faults of wildneſs and of. youth ; faults which he 


may, nay, which I am certain he will relinquiſh ;; 


and if he ſhould not, they are vaſtly overbalanced 
by one of the moſt humane, tender, honeſt hearts 
that ever man was blefſed with.” by 

Indeed, Mrs Miller,“ ſaid Allworthy, had 
this been related of you, I ſhould not have believ- 
ed it.“ Indeed, Sir, anſwered the, you will 
believe every thing I have ſaid, I am ſure you 
will; and when you have heard the ſtory which I 
ſhall tell you, (for I will tell you all) you will be 
ſo far from being offended, that you. will own, (L 
know your juſtice ſo well) that I muſt have been 
the moſt deſpicable and moſt ungrateful of wretch= 
es, if I had acted any other part than I have.? 

© Well, Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, I ſhall be 


very glad to hear any good excuſe for a behaviour 


which, I muſt confeſs, I think wants an excuſe.. 


And now, Madam, will you be pleaſed to let my 


nephew proceed in his ſtory without interruption. 
He would not have introduced a matter of flight 


conſequence with ſuch a preface. Perhaps even 


this ſtory will cure you of your miſtake? 

Mrs Miller gave tokens of ſubmiſſion, and then 
Mr Blifil began thus: I am ſure, Sir, if you 
don't think proper to reſent the ill uſage of Mrs 
Miller, I ſhall eafily forgive what affects me on- 


. I think your goodneſs bath not deſerved this: 


5 indignity: 
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ele minute circumſtances, in relating of which. 
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indignity at her hands. Well, child,” ſaid All- 
worthy, but what is this new inſtance ? What 

| hath "he done of late“ What,” cries Blifil, 
- © notwithſtanding all Mrs Miller bath faid, I am 


very ſorry to relate, and what you ſhould never 


have heard from me, had it not been a matter 


impoſſible to conceal from the whole world; in 
ſhort, he hath killed a man; I will not ſay mur- 
dered——for perhaps it may not be ſo conſtrued 
in law, and I hope the beſt for his ſake. 
Allworthy looked ſhocked, and bleſſed himſelf; 
and then turning to Mrs Miller, be cried, © Well, 
Madam, what ſay you now ?? '? 
4 Why, I fay, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, © that I ne- 
ver was more concerned at any thing in my life; 


but, if the fact be true, I am convinced the man, 


whoever he is, was in the fault. Heaven knows 
there are many villains in this town who make it 
their buſineſs to provoke young gentlemen. No- 
thing but the greateſt provocation could have 
tempted him; for of all the gentlemen I ever 


| had in my houſe, I never ſaw one ſo gentle, 


or fo ſweet-tempered. He was beloved by every 
one in the houſe, and every one who came near it. 
While ſhe was thus running on, a violent knock- 


1 ing at the door interrupted the converſation, and 


prevented her from proceeding further, or from 


receiving any anſwer ;' for as ſhe concluded this 
was a viſitor to Mr Allworthy, ſhe haſtily retired, 
taking with her her little girl, whoſe eyes were 


all over blubbered at the melancholy news the 
heard of Jones, who uſed to. call her his little 


wife, and not only gave her many play-things, but 


ſpent whole hours in playing with her himſelf. 
Some readers may, perhaps, be pleaſed with 


* 


A 


of our brother hiſtorians ; and others, to whom 
they may appear trivial, will, we hope, at leaſt 
' pardon them, as we are never prolix on ſuch oc- 
caſions. e ot Ag en 


CHAP. I. 


The arrival of Mr Weſtern, with ſome matters con- 
*3 cerning the paternal authority. 


M Miller had not long left, the room, when 
Mr Weſtern entered ; but not before a ſmall 
wrangling bout bad paſſed between him and his 
chairmen ; for the fellows, who had taken up their 
burden at the Hercules Pillars, had conceived no 
hopes of having any, future good cuſtomer in the 

ſquire, and they were, moreover, farther encou- 
raged by his generoſity, (for he had given them, 
of his own accord, ſixpence more than their fare) 
they therefore very boldly demanded another ſnil- 
ling, which ſo provoked the ſquire, that he not 
only beſtowed many hearty curſes on them at the 
door, but retained his anger after he came into 
the room, ſwearing that all the Londoners were 
like the court, and thought of nothing but plun- 
dering country gentlemen. * Damn me, ſays he, 
if 1 won't walk in the rain rather than get into 


one of their hand- barrows again. They have jolt- 


ed me more in a mile, than Brown Beſs would in 
a long fox-chace.“ : . 
When his wrath on this occaſion was a little 


appeaſed, he-reſumed the ſame paſſionate tone on 
another. 'There,” ſays be, © there is fine buſi» 
neſs forwards now. The hounds have changed at 


laſt, and when we imagined we had a fox to deal 
. 6 ö With, 


— 


we follow the example of Plutarch, one of the beſt 
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ly, we have been all this time afraid o 
a whore of a baſtard of ſomebody's, I don't know 
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with, od-rat-it, it turns out to be a badger at laſt” 


46 Pray, my good neighbour,? ſaĩd Allworthy, 


8 drop your metaphors, and ſpeak a little plainer.” 


© Why, then,” fays the ſquire, to tell you plain- 
a fon of 


who's, not I; ——and now here is a confounded 
ſon of a whore of a lord, who may be a baſtard 
too for what I know or care, for he ſhall never 
have a daughter of mine by my conſent. They 
have beggared the nation, but they ſhall never 
beggar me. My land ſhall never be ſent over to 
Hanover.“ 7 £2 

© You ſurpriſe me much, my good friend,” ſaid 


 Allworthy. © Why, zounds! I am ſurpciſed my- 


ſelf,” anſwered the ſquire. I went to zee. ſiſter 
Weſtern laſt night, according to her own appoint- 
ment, and there I was had into a whole room-full 


of women.—There was my Lady couiin Bellaſton, 


and my Lady Betty, and my Lady Catharine, and 
my Lady I don't know who; d—n me if ever you 


catch me among ſuch a kennel of hoop-perticoat 


b—-s. D—n me, I'd rather be run by my own 
dogs, as one Acton was, that the ſtory-book ſays 


Was turned into a hare, and his own dogs killed 
un, and eat un. Od-rabbet-it, no mortal was e- 


ver run in ſuch a manner: if I dogged one way, 


one had me; if I offered to clap back, another 


ſnapped me. O] certainly one of the greateſt 
matches in England, ſays one coulin ; (here he at- 
tempted to mimic 3 © A very advantageous 
offer indeed,” cries another couſin ; (for you mult 
know they be all my couſins, thof I never zeed 


half o'um before). Surely,” ſays that fat a—ſe 


» "a 


* 


b——, my Lady Bellaſton, * couſin, you mult be 
7 | — out 


- bi 


- 
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out of your wits: to think of, n ſuch an 


offer. 
Now I begin to underftat 75 Allworhy 2 


« ſome perſon hath made propoſals -to Miſs Weſt- 


ern, which the ladies of the Py approve,” but 5 


is not to your king.“ 
My liking!” ſaid Welter, © how the devil 


ſhould it? I tell you it is a lord, and thoſe are 
always volks whom you know I always reſolved to 


have nothing to do with. Did unt I refuſe a mat- 


ter of vorty years purchaſe now for a bit of land, 


which one o'um had a mind to put into a park, 
only becauſe I would have no dealings with lords, 
and doſt think I would marry my daughter zu? 


Beſides, ben't I engaged to you, and did Lever 80 


off any bargain when I had promiſed | 529 
As to that point, neighbour,” ſaid Allworthy, 
I entirely releaſe you from any engagement. No 
contract can be binding between parties who have 
not a full power to make it at the time, nor ever 
afterwards acquire the power of fulfilling it.“ 


© Slud ! then,” anſwered Weſtern, © I tell you 


I have power, and I will fulfil it. Come along 
with me directly to Doctors Commons, I will get 
a licence; and I will go to ſiſter, and take away 


the wench by force, and ſhe ſhall ha un, or I will. 
lock her up, and keep her u upon bread and wites ' 


as long as ſhe lives.” 

Mr Weſtern,” faid Allwonby; 0 ſhall L the you 
will hear -my full ſentiments 5 this matter! 

© Hear thee! ay, to be ſure, I will,” anſwered he. 
© Why then, Sir,” cries Allworthy, J can truly 
ſay, without a compliment either to you or the 
young lady, that when this match was propoſed, 
I embraced. it very readily and heartily, from my 
N to you ü An alliance between two fa- 
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ly the concurrent opinion of all w 


milies ſo nearly neighbours, and between whom 
there had always exiſted fo mutual an intercourſe 
and good harmony, I thought a moſt- deſirable e- 
vent; and with regard to the young lady, not on- 
ho knew her, 
but my own obſervation, affured me, that ſhe 
would be an ineſtimable treaſure to a good huſband, 
I mall ſay nothing of her perſonal qualifications, 
which certainly are admirable ; her good- nature, 
her charitable diſpoſition, her modeſty, are too 
well known to need any panegyric: but ſhe hath 
one quality which exiſted in a high degree in that 
beſt of women, who is now one of the firſt of 
angels, which, as it is not of a glaring kind, more 
commonly eſcapes obſervation; ſo little indeed it 
is remarked, that I want a word to expreſs it. I 


muſt uſe negatives on this occaſion. I never heard 


3 


any thing of pertneſs, or what is called repartee, 
out of her mouth; no pretence to wit, much leſs 
to that kind of wiſdom, which is the reſult only 
of great learning and experience; the affectation 
of which, in a young woman, 1s as abſurd as any 
of the affectations of an ape. No dictatorial ſen- 


er. You'll pardon me for it, but I once, to try 
her only, deſired her opinion on a point which was 


ceontroverted between Mr Thwackum and Mr 


Square. To which ſhe anſwered with much ſweet- 
neſs, You will pardon me, good Mr Allworthy ; 


Fam'ſure you cannot in earneſt think me capable 


of deciding any point in which two ſuch gentle- 
men diſagtee. Thwackum and Square, who both 


alike thought themſelves ſute of a favourable _ 
23 ; ; N On, 


— 
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ſion, Gude my requeſt. She anſwered with 
the ſame good humour, * I muſt; abſolutely be 
excuſed z. for I will affront neither ſo much, as 
to give my judgment on his fide.” Indeed, ſhe al- 


ways ſhewed the higheſt deference to the under= 


ſtandings of men; a quality abſolutely eſſential to 
the making a good wife. I ſhall only add, tbat as 
ſhe is molt apparently void of all affeQtation, this 
deference muſt be certainly real.. 

Here Blifil ſighed bitrerly upon hich, Weſt- 
ern, whoſe eyes were full of tears at the praiſe of 
Sophia, blub 47 out, Don't be chicken-heart- 

ed, for ſhat ha? her; d—n me, ſhat ha Ber, if the 
was twenty times as good.. 

Remember your promiſe, Sit, cried Allwor- 
thy, © I was not to be interrupted.” Well, ſhat 


unt, eee the ſquire, 0 won't ſpeak another 
word. 


Now, my good friend, cunginued Allworthy, 1 


© T have dwelt fo long on the merit of this young 
lady, partly as I really am in love with her cha- 
rater, and partly that fortune (for the match in 
that light is really advantageous on my nephew's 
fide) might not be imagined to be my principal 


view in having ſo eagerly embraced the propoſal. 
Indeed I heartily withed to receive ſo great a je- 


el into my family; but though I may wiſh for 
many good things, I would not therefore ſteal 


them, or be guilty of any violence or injuſtice td 


poſſeſs myſelf of them. Now, to force a woman 
into a marriage contrary to her conſent or appro- 
bation, is an act of ſuch injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
that I wiſh the laws of our country could: reſtrain 
it; but a good conſcience is never lawleſs in the 


worlt regulated Rate, and will * thoſe laws 
ning F M fo 
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for itſelf, which the neglect of legiſlators hath for- 
gotten to ſupply. This is ſurely a caſe of that 
kind: for is it not cruel, nay, impious, to force a 
woman into that ſtate againſt her will, for her be- 


_Hhaviour in which ſhe is to be accountable to the 


higheſt and moſt dreadful court of judicature, and 
to anſwer at the peril of her foul? To diſcharge 
the matrimonial duties in an adequate manner, is 
no eaſy taſk ; and ſhall we lay this burden upon a 
woman, while we at the ſame time deprive her of 
all that affiſtance which may enable her to under- 

o it? Shall we tear her very heart from her, 
while we injoin her duties to which a whole heart 
is fcarce equal? I muſt ſpeak very plainly here; 


I think parents who act in this manner, are acceſ- 


fories to all the guilt which their children after- 
wards incur, and of courſe+muſt, before a juſt 
Judge, expect to partake of their puniſhment ; but 
if they could avoid this, good Heaven ! is there a 
foul who can bear the thought of having <contri- 
buted to the damnation of his child? 

For theſe reaſons, my beſt neighbour, as T fee 


the inclinations of this young lady are moſt un- 


happily averſe to my nephew, I muſt decline any 
Farther thoughts of the honour you intended him, 


though I affure you I ſhall always certain the moſt 


teful ſenſe of t? i 
Well, Sir, ſaid Weſtern, (the froth burſting 


forth from his lips the moment they were uncoi k- 


ed), you cannot ſay but I have heard you out, 
and now I expect you'll hear me; and if I don't 
anſwer every word on't, why then Pll conſent to 
gee the matter up. Firſt, then, I deſire you to 
anſwer me one "queſtion, Did not I beget her? 
did not I beget her? anſwer me that. They ſay, 


indeed, it is a wiſe father that knows his own 


N child; 
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| child but I am ſure I bass tber beſt cider th: her, 

for I bred her up. But I believe you will allow 
me to be her father; and if I be, am I not to go- 
vern my own child ? I aſk you that, am I not to go- 
vern my own child? And if I am to govern her in 
other matters, ſurely I am to govern her in this, 
which concerns her moſt. And what am I defir- * 
ing all this while? Am I deſiring her to do any 
thing for me, to give me any thing ? Zo much 
on t'other ſide, that I am only deſiring her to take 
away half my eſtate now, and t'other half when 
I die. Well, and what is it all vor: ? Why, is 
unt it to make her happy? Its enough to make 
one mad to hear volks talk; if I was going to 
marry myſelf, then ſhe would ha? reaſon to cry and 
to blubber ; but, on the contrary, ha'n *r I offered 
to bind down my land in ſuch a manner, that 1 
could not marry if I would, ſeeing as narro' wo- 
man upon earth would ha* me? What the devil 
in hell can I do more? I contribute to her dam- 
nation !——Zounds! Pd zee all the world d—n'd 
bevore her little vinger ſhould be hurt. Indeed, 
Mr Allworthy, you muſt excuſe me; but I am ſur- 
priſed to hear you talk in ſuch a manner, and I 
muſt ſay, take it how you will, that I thought you 
had more ſenſe.” 

Allworthy reſented this reflection only with a2 
a ſmile; nor could he, if he would have endea- 
voured, have conveyed into that ſmile any mixture 
of malice or contempt. His ſmiles at folly, were 
indeed ſuch as we may ſuppoſe the angels beſtow 
on the abſurdities of mankind. 

Blifil now defired to be permitted to ſpeak a few 
words. As to uling any violence on the young 
Ts 1 * I ſhall never conſent to it. My 

„ conſcience 


mains uppermoſt in her heart.” 


- 5 | N | | ; 
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conſcience will not permit me to uſe violence on 
any one, much leſs on a lady for whom, however 
cruel ſhe is to me, I ſhall always preſerve the pu- 
reſt and ſincereſt affection. But yet I have read, 


that women are ſeldom proof againſt perſeverance. 


Why may not 1 hope then, by fuch perſeverance, 
at laſt to gain thoſe inclinations, in which for the 
future I ſhall perhaps have no fival? For as for 
this lord, Mr Weſtern is fo kind as to prefer me 
to him; and ſure, Sir, you will not deny but that 
a patent hath at leaſt a negative voice in theſe mat- 


ters; nay, I have heard this very young lady ber- 


ſelf fay ſo, more than once, and declare, that ſhe 


thought children inexcuſable who married in di- 
rect oppofition to the will of their parents. Be- 
ſides, though the other ladies of the family ſeem 


to favour the pretenſions of my Lord, I do not 
find the lady herſelf is inclined to give him any 


countenance: alas! Fam too well aſſured ſhe is 


not; I am too ſenſible that wickedeſt of men re- 
© Ay, ay, fo he does, cries Weſtern. 

But ſurely,” ſays Blifil, when ſhe hears of 

this murder which he hath committed, if the law 


| ſhould ſpare his life——* | 


What's that?“ cries Weſtern ; murder! hath 
he committed a murder, and is there any hopes of 


feeing him hanged ?——Tol de rol, tol lol de rol. 


Here he fell a finging and capering about the 
Child,“ ſays Allworthy, this unhappy paſſion 
of yours diſtreſſes me beyand meafure. I heartily 


pity you, and would do every fair thing to pro- 
mote your ſucceſs . „ 5 


I deſire no more, crie Blifil; *I am convinced 
4 — | my 


— 
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my dear uncle hath a better opinion of me, than 
to think that I myſelf would accept of more.” 
© Lookee,” ſays Allworthy, you have my leave 
to write, to vilit, if ſhe will permit it; but 1 
inſiſt on no thoughts of violence, I will have no 
_ confinement, nothing of that kind attempted.? 
Well, well,” cries the (quire, nothing of that 
kind ſhall be attempted z we will try a little long- 
er what fair means will effect; and if this fellow 
be but hanged out of the way—'Tob lol de rol— 
I never heard better news in my life; I warrant e- 
very thing goes to my mind. —Do, prithee, dear All- 
worthy, come and dine with me at the Hercules 
Pillars; I have beſpoke a ſhoulder of mutton roaſt- 
ed, and a ſpare-rib of pork, and a fowl and egg 
ſauce. There will be nobody but ourſe]ves, un- 
leſs we have a mind to have the landlord; for E 
have ſent Parſon Supple down to Baſingſtoke af- 
ter my tobaeco-box, which I left at an inn there, 
and I would not loſe it for the world; for it is an 
old acquaintance of above twenty years ſtanding. 
I can tell you landlord is a vaſt comical bitch, you 
will like un hugely.” - | | 
Mr Allworthy at laſt agreed to this invitation 
and ſoon after, the ſquire went off, ſinging and ca- 
pering at the hopes of ſeeing the ſpeedy and tra- 
gical end of poor Jones. HI) 
When he was gone, Mr Allworthy reſumed the 
aforeſaid ſubject with much gravity. He told his 
nephew, © he wiſhed with all his heart he would 
_ endeavour to conquer. a paſhon, in which I can- 
not, ſays he, * flatter you with any hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding. It is certainly a vulgar errer, that aver- 
fon in a woman may be conquered by perſever- 
ance. Indifference may, perhaps, ſometimes yield 
to it; but the uſual triumphs gained by perſever- 
M 3 ; ance 
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ance in a lover, are over caprice, imprudenee, af- 
fectation, and often an exorbitant degree of levi- 
ty, which excites women, not over warm in their 
conſtitution, to indulge their vanity by prolonging 
the time of courtſhip, even when they are well 
enough pleaſed with the object, and refolve (if ever 
they b reſolve at all) to make him a very pitiful a- 
mends in the end-. But a fixed diftike, as I am 
afraid this is, will rather gather ſtrength, than be 
conquered by time. Belides, my dear, I have 
another apprehenfion which you muſt excuſe. I 
am afraid this paſſion which you have for this fine 
young creature, hath her beautiful perſon too much 
for its object, and is unworthy of the name of that 
love, which is the only foundation of matrimonial 
felicity. © To admire, to like, and to long for the 
poſſeſſion of a beautiful woman, without any re- 
gard to her ſentiments towards us, is, I am afraid, 
too natural; but love, I believe, is the child of 
love only; at leaſt, I am pretty confident, that to 
love the creature who we are aſſured hates us, is 
not in human nature. Examine your heart, there- 
fore, thoroughly, my good boy; and if, upon ex- 
amination, you- have but the leaſt ſuſpicion of this 
kind, I am ſure your own virtue and religion will 
impelr you to drive ſo vicious a paſſion from your 
heart, and your good | ſenſe wil! ſoon enable you 
to do it without pain.“ 
The reader may pretty well 52 Blifil's an- 
ſwer: but if he ſhould be at a loſs, we are not at 
preſent at leiſure to fatisfy him, as our hiſtory 
now haſtens on to matters of higher importance, 
and we can no longer bear to be ROE from oy 
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CHAP. «png 
4. extraordinary feene betrwern Spie and ber aunt. Fe 


T. H E. lowing heifer; and the Meeting ewe, in 

herds and flocks, may ramble ſafe and un- 
regarded through the paſtures. Theſe are, in- 
deed, hereafter doomed to be the prey of man; 
yet many years are they ſuffered to enjoy their li- 
berty undiſturbed. But if a plump doe be diſco- 
vered to have efcaped from the foreſt, and to re- 
poſe herſelf in ſome field or grove, the whole pe: 
riſh is preſently alarmed, every man is ready to 
fet his dogs after her: and if the is preſerved from 
the reſt by the good ſquire, it is only that he may 
ſecure her for his own eating. 

I have often confidered a very fine young wo- 
man of fortune and faſhion, when firſt found ſtray- 
ed from the pale of her nurſery, to be in pretty 
much the ſame ſituation with this doe. The town 
is immediately in an uproar, ſhe is bunted from 
park to play, from court to aſſembly, from aſſem- 
bly to her own chamber, and rarely eſcapes a fin- 
gle ſeaſon from the jaws of fome devourer or o- 
ther: for if her friends protect her from ſome, it 
is only to deliver her over to one of their own 
chooſing, often more diſagreeable to her than any 
of the reſt; while whole herds or flocks of other 
women, ſecurely, and ſcarce regarded, traverſe the 
park, the play, the opera, and the aſſembly; and 
though, for the moſt part, at leaſt, they are at 
laſt devoured, yet for a long time do they wanton 
in liberty, without diſturbance or control. ; 

Of all theſe paragons none ever taſted more of 


this perſecution than poor Sophia. Her ill ſtars were 
* not 
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not Se with all that ſhe. had ſuffered on ac- 


PE 


count of Blifil ; they now raiſed her another pur. 
ſuer, who ſeemed likely to torment her no leſs 
than the other had done. For though her aunt 
was leſs violent, ſhe was no leſs aſſiduous in teaz- 
ing her, than her father had been before. . 

The ſervants were no ſooner departed after din- 


ner, than Mrs Weſtern, who had opened the matter 


to Sophia, informed her, That ſhe expected his 


| Lordſhip that very afternoon, and intended to take 


the firſt opportunity of leaving her alone with 
him.“ If you do, Madam,” anſwered Sophia, 
with ſome ſpirit, * I ſhall take the firſt opportuni- 
ty of leaving him by himſelf.” © How, Madam * 

cries the aunt: is this the return you make me 


for my kindneſs, in relieving you from your con- 


finement at your father's? Tou know, Madam, 
ſaid Sophia, the cauſe of that coninement was 
a refuſal to comply with my father, in accepting 
a man I deteſted; and will my dear aunt, who 
bath relieved me from that diſtreſs, involve me in 
another equally bad?” © And do you think then, 
Madam, anſwered Mrs Weſtern, that there is- 
no difference between my Lord Fellamar and Mr 
Blifil ? Very little, in my opinion,” cries So- 

ia: *and if I muſt be condemned to one, I 
would certainly have the merit of ſacrificing my- 
ſelf to my father's pleaſure. Then my pleaſure, 


I find,” ſaid the aunt, * hath very little weight 


with 275 but that conſideration ſhall not move 


me. Lact from nobler motives; the view of ag- 


grandizing my family, of ennobling yourſelf, is- 
what I proceed upon. Have you no ſenſe of am- 
bition ? are there no charms in the thoughts of 


having a coronet on your coach?“ None, upon 


wy n ſaid Sophia. A pincuſhion upon 


us 
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my coach would pleaſe me juſt as well. Never 
mention honour,' cries the aunt, it Vecondeg not 
the mouth of ſuch a wreteh. I am ſorry, niece, you 
force me to uſe theſe words; but I cannot bear your 
grovelling temper; you have none 'of the blood of 
the Weſterns in you. But however mean and baſe. 
your own ideas are, you ſhall bring no imputation 
on mine. I will never ſuffer the world to ſay of 
me, that I encouraged you in refuſing one of the 
beſt matches in England; a match which, befides 
its advantage in fortune, would do honour to al- 
moſt any family, and hath indeed, in title, the 
advantage of ours.“ Surely,' ſays Sophia, I am 
born deficient, and hive not the ſenſes with which 
other people are bleſſed; there muſt be certainly 
ſome Ente which can reliſh the delights of ſound 
and ſhow, which I have not; for ſurely mankind 
would not labour ſo much, nor facrifice ſo much 
for the obtaining, nor would they be ſo elate and 
proud with poſſeſſing, what appeared to them, as 
it doth to me, the moſt agnes of all trifles.* 
No, no, miſs,” cries the aunt; you are born 
with as many ſenſes as other people; but TI aſſure 
you, you are not born with a ſufficient underſtand- 
ing to make a fool of me, or to expoſe my conduct 
to the world. So I declare this to you upon my 
word, and you know, I believe, how fixed my re- 
ſolutions are, unleſs you agree to fee bis Lord- 
ſhip this afternoon, I will, with my own hands, 
deliver you to-morrow morning to my brother, 
and' will never henceforth interfere with you, nor 
ſee your face again. Sophia ſtood a few moments 
filent after this ſpeech, Which was uttered in 4 
moſt angry and peremptory tone; and then burſt- 
ing into tears, ſhe cried, Do with me, Madam, 
3 you pleaſe z Lam the moſt wana 
. 3 one 
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done wretch upon 
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earth; if my dear aunt for- 
fakes me, where ſhall I look for a protector? 


My dear niece,” cries ſhe, you will have a very 


good protector in his Lordſhip; a protector, whom 


nothing but a hankering after that vile fellow Jones 


can make you decline.“ Indeed, Madam, ſaid So- 


phia, you wrong me. How can you imagine, after 


what you have {hewn me, if I bad ever any ſuch 
thoughts, that I ſhould not baniſh them for ever. 


If it will ſatisfy you, I will receive the ſacrament 


upon it, never to ſee his face again. But, child, 


dear child,” ſaid the aunt, * be reaſonable : can't you 


invent a ſingle &jceCtion ?? © I have already, I 
think, told you a ſufficient objection,” anſwered So- 

hia.— What?” cries the aunt ; I remember none.” 
Sure, Madam, ſaid Sophia, I told you he had 
uſed me in the rudeſt and vileſt manner.“ In- 
deed, child,” anſwered ſhe, © I never heard you; 
or did not underſtand you :—— But what do you 
mean by this rude and vile manner ?˙ Indeed, Ma- 
dam,” ſaid Sophia, © Lam almoſt aſhamed to tell 
you. He caught me in his arms, pulled me down 
upon the ſettee, and thruſt his hand into my bo- 
ſom, and kiſſed it with ſuch violence, that I have 


tbe mark upon my left breaſt at this moment. 


Indeed ſaid Mrs Weſtern. © Yes indeed, Ma- 
dam, anſwered Sophia; my father luckily came 
in at that inftant, or, Heaven knows what rude- 
neſs he intended to have proceeded to.“ I am 
aſtoniſhed and confounded,” cries the aunt. * Na 
woman of the name of Weſtern hath been ever 
treated fo, fince we were a family. I would have 
torn the eyes of a prince out, if he had attempted 
ſuch freedoms with me. It is impoſlible : ſure, 
Sophia, you muſt invent this to raiſe my indigna- 


tion againſt him. * I hope, Madam, ſaid So- 


pia, 


1 
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| phia, © you live too good: an opinion of me, to 


: : 
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imagine me capable of telling an | airy,” U | 
my foul it is true.“ I ſhould have ſtabbed him to 

the heart, had I been preſent,” returned the aunt. 
Vet ſurely he could have no diſhonourable de- 


fign : it is impoſſible; he durſt not: beſides, his 


propoſals ſhew he had not; 3 for they are not only 
honourable, but generous. I don't know; the age 
allows too great freedoms. A diſtant ſalute 3 is all 
I would have allowed before the ceremony. I have 
had lovers formerly, not ſo long ago neither; 
feveral lovers, though I never would conſent to 
marriage, and I never encouraged the leaſt freedom. 
It is a fooliſh cuſtom, and what I never would a- 
gree to. No man kiſſed more of me than my 


' cheek. It is as much as one can bring one's ſelf to, 


to give up lips to a huſband ; and indeed, could 
I ever have been perſuaded to marry, I believe, 1 
fhould not have ſoon been brought to endure ſo 
much.“ © You will pardon me, dear Madam,” 
ſaid Sophia, if I make one obſervation: you own 


you have had many lovers, and the world knows 


it, even if you ſhould deny it. You refuſed them 
all, and, I am convinced, one coronet at leaſt a- 


mong them,” © You ſay true, dear Sophia,” anſwer- 


ed ſhe; I had once the offer of a title.. Why 


then,” ſaid Sophia, will you not ſuffer me to re- 


fuſe this one? It is true, child,” faid ſhe, © I 


| have refuſed the offer of a title : but it was not ſo 
good an offer ; ; that is, not ſo very, very good an 


offer. © Yes, Madam,“ ſaid Sophia; but you 
have had very great propoſals from men of vaſt 
fortunes. It was not the firſt, nor the ſecond, 


nor the third advantageous match that offered it- 


ſelf“ „J own it was not,” ſaid ſhe. * Well, Ma- 


dam, continued Sophia, and why may not I — 
| WE 


- 1 . 
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pect to have, a ſecond, perhaps, better than this? 
You are now but a young woman, and I am con- 
vinced would not promiſe to yield to the firſt lover 
of fortune, nay, or of title too. I am a very 
young woman, and ſure I need not deſpair.” * Well, 
my dear, dear Sophia,“ cries the aunt, © what 
would you have me ſay ?? Why, I only beg that I 
may not be left alone, at leaſt this evening: grant 
me that, and I will ſubmit, if you think, after 
what is paſt, I ought, to ſee him in your company. 
Well, I will grant it,“ cries the aunt. * Sophia, 
you know I love you, and can deny you no- 
thing. You know the eaſineſs of my nature; I 
| have not always been ſo eafy. I have been for- 
merly thought cruel; by the men, I mean. I was 
called the cruel Partheniſſa. I have broken many 
2 window that has had verſes to the cruel Par- 
theniſſa in it. Sophia, I was never ſo handſome 
as you, and yet I had ſomething of you formerly. 
I am a little altered. Kingdoms and ſtates, as 
Fully Cicero ſays in his epiſtles, undergo altera- 
tions, and ſo muſt the human form.“ Thus run 
ſhe on for near half an hour upon herſelf, and her 
conqueſts, and her cruelty, till the arrival of my 
Lord, who, after a moſt tedious viſit, ducing - 
which Mrs Weſtern never once offered to leave the 
room, retired, not much more ſatisfied with the 


* 


her aunt into fo excellent a temper, that ſhe con - 
ſented to almoſt every thing her niece ſaid: and 
agreed that a little diſtant behaviour might not be 

improper to ſo forward a lover. 
Thus Sophia, by a little well directed flattery, 
for which {urely none will blame her, obtained a 
little caſe for herſelf, and, at leaſt, put off the evil 
day. And now we have ſeen our heroine in a 
VVV 
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aunt than with tue niece. For Sophia had brought 
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better ſituation than ſhe hath been for a long time 


before, we will look a little after Mr Jones, whom 
we left in the moſt deplorable ſituation that car 


well be imagined. * F 


CHAP. v. 


Pr ſ%n. 


Mrs Miller and Mr Nightingale viſet Jones in the : 


| HEN Mr Allworthy and his nephew went 


wards to her ſon-in-law's lodgings, in order to 


acquaint him with the accident which had befal- 4 
ten bis friend, Jones 3 Bat be had known e 


before from Partridge, (for Jones, when he le 


the ſame houſe with Mr Nightingale.) The good 
woman found her daughter under great affliction 
on account of Mr Jones, whom having comforted 


as well as ſhe could, ſhe ſet forwards to the Gate- 
houſe, where ſhe heard he was, and where Mr 


Nightingale was artived before her. 
he firmneſs and conſtancy of a true friend, is 
a circumſtance fo extremely delightful” ro perſons 


in any kind of diſtreſs, that the diſtreſs itſelf, if 


it be only temporary, and admits of relief, is 


more than compenſated, by bringing this comfort 
with it. Nor are inſtances of this kind fo rare, 
as ſome ſuperficial and inaccurate obſervers have 
reported. To ſay the truth, want of compaſſion 


is not to be numbered among our general faults} 
The black ingredient which fouls our diſpoſition, 


is envy. Hence our eye is ſeldom, I am afraid, 


# 4 


turned upwards to thote who are manifeſtly great · 
er, better, wiſer, or * than ourfelves; 


to meet Mr Weſtern, Mrs Miller ſet for- 


Mrs Miller, had been furniſhed with a room in 


without 
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without ſome degree of malignity ; while we com- 
monly look downwards on the mean and miſera- 
ble, with ſufficient benevolence and pity. In fact, 
I have remarked, that moſt of the defects which 
© © have diſcovered themſelves in the friendſhips with- 
in my obſervation, have arifen from envy only, 
a helliſh vice, and yet one from which I have 
known very few abſolutely exempt. But enough 
of a ſubject which, if purſued, would lead me 
too far. 55 . . : Fo 
. Whether it was, that Fortune was apprehenſive 
lieeſt Jones ſhould fink under the weight of his 
_ adverſity, and that ſhe might thus loſe any fu- 
ture opportunity of tormenting him; or whether 
he really. abated ſomewhat of her ſeverity to- 
Wards him, ſhe ſeemed a little to relax her per- 
ſecution, by ſending him the company of two 
ſuch faithful friends, and, what is perhaps more 
rare, a faithful ſervant. For Partridge, though 
he had many imperfections, wanted not fidelity; 
and though fear would not ſuffer him to be hang- 
ed for his maſter, yet the world, I believe, could 
not have bribed him to deſert his cauſe. "4 
While Jones was expreſſing great ſatis faction in 
the preſence of his friends, Partridge brought 
an account that Mr Fitzpatrick was ſtill alive, 
though the ſurgeon declared that be had very lit- 
tle hopes. Upon which, Jones, fetching a deep 
_ figh, Nightingale ſaid to him, My dear Tom, 
why ſhould you afflict yourſelf ſo upon an acci- 
dent, which, whatever be the conſequence, can 
be attended with no danger to you, and in which 
our conſcience cannot accuſe you of having been 
in the leaſt to blame? If the fellow ſhould die, 
what have you done more, than taken away the 
life of a rufhan in your own defence? 80 _ 
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the coroner's inqueſt certainly find it; and then 
you will be eafily admitted to bail: and though 
you muſt undergo the form of a trial, yet it is a 
trial which many men would ſtand for you for a2 


ſhilling.” © Come, come, Mr Jones,” ſaid Mrs 
Miller, chear yourſelf up. I knew you could 


not be the aggreſſor, and fo I told Mr Allworthy, 
and ſo he ſhall acknowledge too before I have done 

with him.” „ PALS EOCET 
Jones gravely anſwered, That whatever might 
be his fate, he ſhould always lament the having 
ſhed the blood of one of his fellow-creatures, as 
one of the higheſt misfortunes which could have 
befallen him. But I have another misfortune of 


the tendereſt kind. —O ! Mrs Miller, I have loſt 


what I held moſt dear upon earth.” That muſt © 


be a miſtreſs,” ſaid Mrs Miller; but come, come, 
I know more than you imagine; (for indeed Part- 
ridge had blabbed all), and I have heard more 
than you know. Matters go better, I promiſe you, 
than you think; and I would not give Blifil ixpence 
for all the chance which he hath of the lady.“ 

© Indeed, my dear friend, indeed,” anſwered 
Jones, you are an entire ſtranger to the cauſe of 
my grief, If you was acquainted with the ſtory, 
you would allow my caſe admitted of no comfort. 
I apprehend no danger from Blifil. I have un- 
done myſelf.” * Don't deſpair,” replied Mrs Mil- 
ler; * you know not what a woman can do: and 
if any thing be in my power, I promiſe you I will 
do it to ſerve you. It is my duty. My ſon, my 
dear Mr Nightingale, who is ſo kind to tell me 
he hath obligations to you on the ſame account, 
knows it is my duty. Shall I go to the lady my- 
ſelf? I will ſay any thing to her you would have 


me ſay,” ; 5 8 
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| ah Thou beſt of women, cries Jones, taking her 


| by the hand, talk not of obligations to me 
but, 48 you. have been ſo kind to mention it, there 


is a favour which, perhaps, may be in your power. 
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I ſee you are acquainted with the lady (how you 
came by your information I know not), who fits 
indeed very near my heart. If you could contrive 
to deliver this, (giving her a paper from his pock- 
et) I ſhall for ever acknowledge your goodneſs.” 
. < Give it me,” ſaid Mrs Miller. If I ſee it not 
in her poſſeſhon before I ſleep, may my next ſleep 


be my TY Comfort yourſelf, my good. youn 

man; be wiſe enough to take warning from f | 
| follies, and 1 warrant all ſhall be well, * I ſhall 
yet ſee you happy with the moſt charming young 
e lady i in the world for ſo I hear from N one 


ne is. 


Believe me, Madam,” faid be, I do not ſpeak 
the common cant of one in my. unhappy ſituation. 


| Before this dreadful accident happened, I had re- 


ſolved to quit a life of which I was become ſenſi- 


ble of the wickedneſs as well as folly. I do aflure 
Fou, notwithſtanding the diſturbances I have un- 
Fortanately occaſioned in your houſe, for which I 


heartily afk your pardon, I am not an abandoned 


| Profiigate.. Thougb I have been burried into vi- 


ces, 1 do not approve a vicious character nor will 


I ever from this moment deſerve it.“ 


Mrs Miller expreſſed great ſatisfaction in theſe 


N in the ſincerity of which ſne averred 
ſhe had an entire faith: and now the remainder 


of the converſation paſſed in the joint attempts of 
that good woman and Mr Nightingale to chear 
the dejected ſpirits of Mr Jones, in which they ſo 
far ſucceeded, as to leave him much better com- 


oP" and fatisficd than _ found bim; to which 


Y bappy 


— 
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happy alteration nothing ſo much contributed as 
the kind undertaking of Mrs Miller to deliver his 
letter to Sophia, which he deſpaired of finding 
any means to accompliſh : for when Black George 
produced the laſt from Sophia, he informed Part- 
ridge, that ſhe had ſtrictly charged him, on pain 
of having it communicated to her father, not to 
bring her any anſwer. He was, moreover, not a 
little pleaſed to find he had ſo warm an advocate 
to Mr Allworthy himſelf in this good woman, 
who was, in reality, one of the worthieſt crea- 
tree nnn 8 
After about an hour's viſit from the lady, (for 
Nightingale had been with him much longer), 
they both took their leave, promiſing to return 
to him ſoon ; during which, Mrs Miller ſaid, ſhe 
hoped to bring him ſome good news from his miſ- 
treſs ; and Mr Nightingale promiſed to inquire in- 
to the ſtate of Mr Fitzpatrick's wound, and like- 
wiſe to find out ſome of the perſons who were pre- 
ſent at the rencounter. De bien * 
The former of theſe went directly in queſt of 
Sophia, whither we likewiſe ſhall now attend her. 


mo CHAP. VI. £ 
In which Mrs Miller pays a vift to Sophia. 


' A CCESS to the young lady was by no means 
++ difficult: for as ſhe lived now on a perfect 

friendly footing with her aunt, ſhe was at full li- 
berty to receive what viſitants ſhe pleaſed. 

Sophia was dreſſing when ſhe was acquainted that 
there was a gentlewoman below to wait on her. As 
ſhe was neither afraid nor aſhamed to ſee any of 
her own ſex, Mrs Miller was immediately admitted. 

N 3 _ Cuties 
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Curtꝰ „ies, and the uſual ceremonials between wo- 
men who are ſtrangers to each other being paſſed, 
Sophia ſaid, 5 I have not the pleaſure to know 

4 =: Madam.“ © No, Madam, anſwered Mrs 
Her; and I muſt beg pardon for intruding up- 
on you. But when you know what has induced 
me to give you this trouble, I hope“ Pray, 
what is your buſineſs, Madam ? ſaid Sophia, with 
__ a little emotion. Madam, we are not alone, re- 
17 Mrs — in a low voice. © Go outs. Bet- 
When 51 was de; arted, Mrs Miller TTY 1 
was deſired, Madam, 7 a very unbappy young 
gentleman, to deliver you this letter.” Sophia 
Changed colour when ſhe ſaw the direction, well | 
knowing the hand; and after fome heſitation ſaid, 
— 1 could not conceive, Madam, from your ap- 
pearance, that your bufineſs had been of ſuch a 
nature.—Whomever you brought this letter from, 
I ſhall not open it. I ſhould be ſorry to entertain 
an unjuſt ſuſpicion of any one; but you are an ut- 
ter ſtranger to me. 

If you will have patience, Madam, abſent 
Mrs Miller, © I will acquaint you who I am, and 
how I came by that letter.“ I have no curioſity, 
Madam, to know any thing, cries Sophia; but 

I muſt inſiſt on your delivering that letter back to 
the perſon who gave it you.” _ - 

- Mrs Miller then fell upon ber knees, and in 
the moſt paſſionate terms implored her compaſ- 

_ = ſion ; to which Sophia anſwered, Sure, Madam, 
| it is ſurpriſing you ſhould be fo very ſtrong- 
h ly intereſted in the behalf of this perſon. I 
would not think, Madam'—* No, Madam,' ſays 
Mes Miller, you ſhall not think any _ 


. 


7 | * 


* 
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but the truth. I. wal tell you all, and vou will 
not wonder that I am intereſted. He is the beſt- 
natured creature that ever was born. — She then 
began and related the ſtory of Mr Henderſon,—— 
After this ſhe cried; * This, Madam, this. is his 
goodneſs; but I have much more tender obliga- 
tions to him: he hath preſerved my child. 
Here; after ſhedding {ome tears, ſhe related ev 
thing concerning that fact, ſuppreſſing only thoſe 
_ circumſtances which would bave moſt reflected on 
her daughter, and concluded with faying, Now, 
Madam, you ſhall judge whether I can ever do e- 
nough for ſo kind, ſo good, ſo'generous a young 
man; and ſure he is the deſt and worthĩeſt of all 
human beings.” ' 
The alterations in the countenance of Sophia | 
had hitherto been chiefly to ber diſadvantage, and 
had inclined her complexion to too great paleneſs; 
but ſhe now waxed redder, if polfibie, than ver- 
milion, and cried, I know not what to ſay; cer- 
tainly what ariſes from gratitude cannot be blam- 
ed —— But what ſervice can my reading this 
letter do your friend, ſince I am reſolved never. 
Mrs Miller fell again to her entreaties, and beg- 
ged to be forgiven 1 but ſhe could not, ſhe ſaid, 
carry it back. « Well, Madam, ſays Sophia, I 
cannot help it, if you will force it upon me. 
Certainly you may leave it whether I will or no.“ 
What Sophia meant, or whether ſhe meant any 
thing, I will not preſume to determine z but Mrs 
Miller actually underſtood this as a hint, and pre- 
ſently laying the letter down on the table, took 
her leave, having firſt begged permiſſion to wait 
again on Sophia z which requeſt, had neither aſſent 
nor denial. 


The "_ lay upon the table no longer than Th 7 
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Mrs Miller was out of fight ; for then Sophia open- 
This letter did very little ſervice to his cauſe; 


for it conſiſted of little more than confeſſions of 


his own unworthineſs, and bitter lamentations of 
deſpair, together with the moſt ſolemn protefta- 
tions of his unalterable fidelity to Sophia, of which 
he ſaid he hoped to convince her, if he had ever 
more the honour of being admitted to her pre- 
ſence; and that he could account for the letter to 
Lady Bellaſton, in ſuch a manner, that though it 
would not entitle him to her forgiveneſs, he hop- 
ed at leaſt to obtain it from her mercy. And con- 


_ cluded with vowing, that nothing was ever leſs 4 


his thoughts than to marry Lady Bellaſton. 
Fhough Sophia read the letter twice over with 
great attention, his meaning ſtill remained a riddle 


to her; nor could her invention ſuggeſt to her any 


means to excuſe Jones. She certainly remained 
very angry with him, though indeed Lady Bella- 
ſton took up ſo much of her reſentment, that her 
ore mind had but little left to _ beſtow on any 
rſon. | Dry ara 
That lady was moſt unluckily to dine this very 
day with her aunt Weſtern, and in the aſternoon 
they were all three, by appointment, to go toge- 
ther to the opera, and thence to Lady Thomas 
Hatchet's drum. Sophia would have gladly been 
aunt; and as to the arts of counterfeiting illneſs, 
ſhe was ſo entirely a ſtranger to them, that it ne- 
ver once entered into her head. When ſhe was 


excuſed from all, but ſhe would not diſoblige her 


dreſſed, therefore, down ſhe went; refolved to en- 


counter all the horrors of the day; and a moſt diſ- 
agreeable one it proved: for Lady Bellaſton took 
eyery opportunity, very civilly, and flily, to _ 

98 od 5 1 
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r; to all which her dejection of ſpirits diſabl ed, 


4 


er from making any return: and indeed, to con- 


feſs the truth, ſhe was at the very beſt but an in- 


different miſtreſs of repartee. _ 


Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia, 


was the company of Lord Fellamar, whom ſhe met 
at the opera, and who attended her to the drum. 
And though both places were too public to admit 
of any particularities, and ſhe was farther reliev- 

ed by the muſic at the one place, and by the cards 


at the other, ſhe could not, however, enjoy herſelf 


in his company : for there is ſomething of deliea - 
cy in women which will not ſuffer them to be e- 
ven eaſy in the preſence of a man whom they know 


to have pretenſions to them which they are diſin- 


clined to favour. 6 1 
_ Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, 


a word which our poſterity, it is hoped, will not 
underſtand. in the. ſenſe it is here applied, we 


ſhall, notwithſtanding. our preſent haſte, ſtop a 


moment, to deſcribe the entertainment here meant, 


and the rather as we can in a moment deſcribe it. 
A drum then, is an aſſembly of well-drefled per- 


ſons. of both ſexes, moiſt of whom play at cards, 


and the reſt do nothing at all ; while the miſtreſs 
of the houſe performs the part of the landlady at 


an inn; and, like the landlady of an inn, prides 
herſelf in the number of her gueſts, though the 


doth not always, like her, get any thing by it. 


No wonder then, as ſo much ſpirits mult be re- 
quired to ſupport any vivacity in theſe ſcenes of 


dulneſs, that we hear perſons of faſhion eternally. 


_ complaining of the want of them; a complaint 
confined entirely to upper- life. How inſupportable 


muſt we imagine this round of impertinence to 
have been to Sophia at this time ! how difficult 
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lancholy at leaſt, though incapable, we fear, of 
reſt ; and ſhall purſue our hiſtory, which, ſome- 
thing whiſpers us, is now arrived at the eve of 
mar”: ET HE TS $075 1 


— 


A pathetic ſcene between Mr Allworthy and Mrs 
OO by er Rs {OR YT 


XIRS Miller had a long diſcourſe with Mr All- 
worthy, at his return from dinner, in which 
ſhe acquainted him with Mr Jones's having unfor- 
tunately loſt all which he was pleaſed to beſtow on 
him at their ſeparation, and with the diſtreſſes to 
which that loſs had ſubjected him: of all which, 
ſhe had received a full account from the faithful 
retailer Partridge. She then explained the obli- 
Fane ſhe had to Jones; not that ſhe was entire- 
/ explicit with regard to ber daughter; for 
though ſhe had the utmoſt confidence in Mr All- 
worthy, and though there could be no hopes of 
keeping an affair ſecret, which was unhappily 
known to more than half a dozen, yet ſhe could 
not prevail with herſelf to mention thoſe circum- 
ſtances which reflected moſt on the chaſtity of poor 
Nancy, but ſmothered that part of her evidence 
das cautiouſly as if ſhe had been before a judge, 
and the girl was now on a trial for the murder of 


Allworthy 
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. Allworthy ſaid, there were few characters ſo 
abſolutely vicious, as not to have the leaſt mixture 
of good in them: However, ſays he, I cannot 
deny but that you had ſome obligations to the fel- 
low, bad as he is, and J ſhall therefore excuſe what 
hath paſt already, but muſt inſiſt you never men- 


tion his name to me more; for I promiſe you it 


was upon the fulleſt and plaineſt evidence that I 


f 


Sir, ſays ſhe, © I make not the leaſt doubt but 


time will ſhew all matters in their true and natu- 
ral colours, and that you will be convinced this 


poor young man deſerves better of you than ſome 
other folks that ſhall be nameleſs.” : 

Madam, cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, © T 
will not hear any reflections on my nephew; and 


if you ever ſay a word more of that kind, I will 


depart from your houſe that inſtant. He is the 


- worthieſt and beſt of men; and I once more re- 


| Peat it to you, he. hath carried his friendſhip to 


this man to a blameable length, by too long con- 
cealing facts of the blackeſt dye. The ingratitude 


of the wretch to this good young man, is what I 
moſt reſent :; for, Madam, I have the greateſt rea- 


ſon to imagine he had a plot to ſupplant my ne- 


phew in my favour, and to have diſinherited him.” 


I I am ſure, Sir,” anſwered Mrs Miller, a little 
frightened, (for though Mr Allworthy had the 


utmoſt ſweetneſs and benevolence in his ſmiles, 
be had great terror in his frowns), * I ſhall never 


ſpeak againſt any gentleman you are pleaſed to 


think well of. I am ſure, Sir, ſuch behaviour 
would very little become me, eſpecially when the 


gentleman is your neareſt relation: but, Sir, you | 
mult not be angry with me, you muſt not indeed, 


for my good wilhes to this poor wretch. Sure I 


may 


1 
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may call him fo now, though once you would have 


been angry with me if I had ſpoke of him with 


che leaft diſreſpect. How often have I heard you 
call him your ſon? how often have you prattled 


to me of him, with all the fondneſs of a parent ? 


"Nay, Sir, I cannot forget the many tender expreſ- 


fions, the many good things you have told me of 
his beauty, and his parts, and his virtues; of his 


good-nature and generoſity.—I am ſure, Sir, 1 


cannot forget them, for I find them all true. I 
have experienced them in my own caſe. They 


| Have preſerved my family. You muſt pardon my 
tears, Sir, indeed you muſt, when I conſider the 
cruel reverſe of fortune which this poor youth, to 

whom I am ſo much obliged, hath ſuffered : when 


T confider the loſs of your favour, which I know 


be valued more than his life, I muſt, I muſt la- 


merit him. If you had a dagger in your hand, 
ready to plunge into my heart, I muſt lament the 


' miſery of one whom you have loved, and I ſhall 


ever love.“ 

Allworthy was pretty much moved with this 
ſpeech, but it ſeemed not to be with anger ; for 
after a ſhort ſilence, taking Mrs Miller by the 
band, he ſaid very affectionately to her, Come, 


Madam, let us conſider a little about your daugh- 


ter. I cannot blame you for rejoicing in a match 
which promiſes to be advantageous to her; but 
you know this advantage, in a great meafure, de- 


pends on the father's reconciliation. I know Mr 


4 


ightingale very well, and have formerly had con- 
cerns with him; I will make him a viſit, and en- 


deavour to ſerve you in this matter, I believe he 


is a worldly man ; but as this is an only ſon, and 
the thing is now irretrierable, perhaps he may in 
Fe N 4 
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time be en to reaſon. I promiſe you 1 will 
do all I can for you.” 


Many were the eee which the : 
poor woman made to Allworthy, for this kind and 


generous offer; nor could ſhe refrain from taking 
this occaſion again to expreſs her gratitude towards 
Jones, to whom, ſaid ſhe, * I owe. the oppor- 
tunity of giving you, Sir, this preſent trouble.” 
Allworthy gently ſtopped her; but he was to 


good a man to be really offended with the effects, 


of ſo noble a principle as now actuated Mrs Mil- 
ler; and indeed, had not this new affair inflamed 
his former anger againſt Jones, it is poſſible he 


might have been a little ſoftened towards him, by 


the report of an action which malice itſelf could 
not have derived from an evil motive. 

Mr Allworthy and Mrs Miller had been above 
an hour together, when _ converſation was put 
an end to by the arrival of 
ſon, which other perſon was no leſs than Mr Dow- 


ling the attorney, who was now become a great fa- 
vourite with Mr Blifil, and whom Mr Allworthy, 


at the defire of his nephew, had made his ſtew- 
ard; and had likewiſe recommended him to Mr 
Weſtern, from whom the attorney had received 
a promiſe of being promoted to the ſame office 
upon the firſt vacancy; and, in the mean time, 
was employed in tranlacting ſome affairs which 


the ſquire then had in London, in relation to a 


mortgage. 
This was the principal affair Which then brought 
Mr Dowling: to town; therefore he took the ſame 


bpportunity to charge himſelf with ſome "money _ 


tor Mr Allworthy, and to make a report to him 
of ſome other buſineſs; in all which, as it was of 


much too dull a nature to find any place in this 
Vor. 20” O | hiſtory, 


lifil, and another per- 
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hifory,. we will leave the uncle, nephew, and heir 
00 ene, and 188 to other matters. 
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Bene we return to Mr Jones, we will take 
one more view of Sophia. 

Though that young lady had brou be Ta aunt 
into great good-humour by thoſe Dot hing me- 
thods, which we have before related, ſhe had not 

brought her in the leaſt to abate in her zeal for 
the match with Lord Fellamar. This zeal was 
now inflamed by Lady Bellaſton, who had told 
ber the preceding evening, that ſhe was well ſatis- 
fied, from the conduct of Sophia, and from her 
carriage to bis Lordſhip, that all delays would be 
dangerous, and that the only way to ſucceed, was 
to preſs the match forward with ſuch rapidity, 
that the young lady ſhould have no time to reflect, 
and be obliged to conſent, while ſhe ſcarce knew 
what ſhe did; in which manner, ſhe ſaid, one 
half of the marriages among people, of condition 
were brought about: a fact very probably true; 
and to which I ſuppoſe is owing the mutual ten- 
derneſs which afterwards exiſts among ſo many 
happy couples. 
A hint of the ſame kind was given by the ſame 
lady to Lord Fellamar; and both theſe ſo readily 
embraced the advice, that the very next day was, 
at his Lordſhip's requeſt, appointed by Mrs Weſt- 
ern for a private interview between the young par- 
ties. This was communicated to Sophia by ber 
aunt, and inſiſted upon in ſuch high terms, that, 
eier Wins urged N [Ong ſhe could poſſibly . 
invent 
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invent againſt it, without the leaſt effect, ſhe at 
laſt agreed to give the higheſt inſtance of com- 
plaiſance which any young lady can give, and con- 
| ſented to ſee his Lordſhip 
As converſations of this kind afford no great 
entertainment, we ſhall be excuſed from reciting 
0 the whole tbat paſſed at this interview; in which, 
after bis Lordſhip had made many declarations of 
the moſt pure and ardent paſſion, to the filent 
bluſhing Sophia; ſhe at laſt collected all the -ſpi- 
rits ſhe could raiſe, and with a trembling low 
voice, ſaid, My Lord, you muſt be yourſelf con- 
ſcious whether your former behaviour to me hath 
been confiſtent with the profeffions you now make.” 
© Is there, anſwered he, no way by which I can 
atone for madneſs? What I did, I am afraid, 
muſt have too plainly convinced you, that the 
violence-of love had deprived me of my ſenſes.” 
_ © Indeed, my Lord,“ ſaid fhe, it is in your power 
to give me a proof of an affection which I much ra- 
ther wiſh to encourage, and'to which I ſhall think 
myſelf more beholden.” Name it, Madam, ſaid 
my Lord very warmly.—* My Lord,“ ſays ſhe, 
looking down upon her fan, I know you muſt be 
ſenſible how uneaſy this pretended paſſion of yours 
hath made me'.—“ Can you be fo cruel to call it 
pretended? ſays he.— Yes, my Lord,“ anſwer- | 
ed Sophia, all profeſſions of love to thoſe whom * 2 
we perſecute, are molt inſulting pretences. This | 
purſuit of yours is to mea moſt cruel perſecution 
nay, it is taking a moſt ungenerous advantage of 
my unhappy ſituation.“ Moſt lovely, moſt a- 
dorable charmer, do not accuſe me, cries he, of 
taking an ungenerous advantage, while I have no 
thoughts but what are directed to your honour 
and intereſt; and moe I have no view, no hope, 
. 8 : en 
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no ambition, but to throw myſelf, honour, for- 
tune, every thing, at your feet.” My Lord, 
fays ſhe, it is that fortune, and thoſe honours, 
which give you the advantage of which I complain. 
Theſe are the charms which have ſeduced my re- 
lations; but to me they are things indifferent. If 
our Lordſhip will merit my gratitude, there is 
t one way.'—* Pardon me, divine creature,” ſaid 
he, there can be none. Al I can do for you, 
is fo much your due, and will give me ſo much 
pleaſure, that there is no room for your gratitude.” 
© Indeed, my Lord, anſwered ſhe, you may ob- 
tain my gratitude, my good opinion, every kind 
thought and wiſh which it is in my power to be- 
ſtow; nay, you may obtain them with eaſe; for 
fure to a generous mind it mult be eaſy to grant 
my requeſt. Let me beſeech you then, to ceaſe 
a purſuit in which you can never have any ſucceſs. 
For your own ſake, as well as mine, I intreat this 
favour: for ſure you are too noble to have any 
pleaſure in tormenting an unhappy creature. 
What can your Lordſhip propoſe but uneaſineſs to 
yourſelf, by a perſeverance, which, upon my ho- 
nour, upon my ſoul, cannot, ſhall not prevail with 
me, whatever diſtreſſes you may drive me to? 
Here his Lordſhip fetched a deep ſigh, and then 
ſaid, — Is it then, Madam, that I am ſo unhappy 
to be the object of your diſlike and ſcorn; or will 
* me if I ſuſpect there is ſome other 
HFlere he hefitated, and Sophia anſwered with ſome 
Fpirit, * My Lord, I ſhall not be accountable to 
you for the reaſons of my conduct. I am obliged 
to your Lordſhip for the generous offer you have 
made; I own it is beyond either my deſerts or ex- 
pectations; yet I hope, my Lord, you will not 
inſiſt on my reafons, when I declare I cannot ac- 
| 3 ov 8 8 | _ © cept 
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cept it. Lord Fellamar returned much to this, 
which we do not perfectly underſtand, and per- 
haps it could not all be ſtrictly reconciled either 
to ſenſe or grammar; but he concluded his rant= 
ing ſpeech with ſaying, © That if ſhe had pre- en- 
gaged herſelf to any gentleman, however unhap- 
ppy dit would make him, he ſhould think himſelf 
bound in honour to defiſt.” Perhaps my Lord 
laid too much emphaſis on the word gentleman ; 
for we cannot elſe well account for the indigna- 
tion with which he inſpired Sophia, who, in her 
anſwer, ſeemed greatly to reſent ſome affront he 
had given her. „% Lobos he 5 
While ſhe was ſpeaking, with her voice more 
raiſed than uſual, Mrs Weſtern came into the 
toom, the ſire glaring in her cheeks, and the 
flames burſting from her eyes. I am aſhamed,” 
fays ſhe, my Lord, of the reception which you 
have met with. I affure your Lordſhip we are all 
fenſible of the honour done us; and I muſt tell 
ou, Miſs Weſtern, the family expects a different 
behaviour from you.” Here my Lord interpoſed 
in behalf of the young lady, but to no purpole > 
the aunt proceeded, till Sophia pulled out her 
handkerchief, threw herſelf into a chair, and burſt 
into a violent fit of tears. i 325 
The remainder of the converfation between Mrs 
Weſtern and his Lordſhip, till the latter withdrew, 
conſiſted of bitter lamentations on his fide, and 
on hers of the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that her niece 
ſhould and would conſent to all he wiſhed. * In- 
deed, my Lord,” ſays ſhe, © the girl hath had a 
fooliſh education, neither adapted to her fortune: 
nor her family. Her father, Pm ſorry to ſay it, 
is to blame for every thing. The girl hath filly 
country notions of OS Nothing elſe, my 


e 
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Lord, upon my honour ; I am convinced ſhe hath 
a good underſtanding at the ae. and will be 
brought to reaſon.. 
This laſt ſpeech was made in the abſence of 
Sophia; for ſhe had ſome time before left the 
room, with more appearance of paſſion than ſhe 
had ever ſhewn on any occaſion; and now his 
Lordſhip, after many expreſſions of thanks to Mrs 
Weſtern, many ardent profeſſions of paſſion, which 
nothing could conquer, and many. affurances of 
perſeverance, which Mrs Weſtern highly ENCOurag- 
ed, took his leave for this time. 

Before we relate what now paſſed between Mrs 
Weſtern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention 
an unfortunate accident which had happened, and 
which had occaſioned the return of Mrs Weſtern 
with ſo much fury as we have ſeen. 

The reader then muſt know, that the maid who 
at preſent attended on Sophia, was recommended 
by Lady Bellaſton, with whom ſhe had lived for 

ſome time in the capacity of a _comb-bruſh ; ſhe 
Was a very ſenſible girl, and had received the 
ſtricteſt inſtructions to watch her young lady very 
carefully. Theſe inſtructions, we ate ſorry to fay, 
were communicated to her by Mrs Honour, into 
whoſe favour Lady Bellaſton had now ſo ingratiat- 
ed therſelt, that the violent affection which the 
good waiting- woman had formerly borne to Sophia, 

Was entirely obliterated by the great attachment 
which ſhe had to her new miſtreſs. _ 

Now when Mrs Miller was departed, Betty, 
(for that was the name of the girl), returning to 
her young lady, found her very attentively engag- 
ed in reading a long letter; and the viſible emo- 
tions which ſhe betrayed on that occaſion, might 


Have well accounted. for ſome ſuſpicions which on 
gir 
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girl entertained: but indeed they had yet a ſtronger 
foundation ; for ſhe had overheard the whole ſcene 
which paſſed between Sophia and Mrs Miller. 
Mrs Weſtern was acquainted with all this mat- 
ter by Betty, who, after receiving many commen- 
dations, and ſome rewards for her fidelity, was 
ordered, that if the woman who brought the let- 
ter came again, ſhe ſhould introduce her to Mrs 
Weſtern herſelf. 1 2 > 
Unluckily Mrs Miller returned at the very time 
when Sophia was engaged with his Lordſhip. 
Betty, according to order, ſent her directly to the 
aunt 3 who being miſtreſs of ſo many circumſtan- 
ces, relating to what had paſſed the day before, 
eaſily impoſed upon the poor woman to believe 
that Sophia had communicated the whole affair; 
and ſo pumped every thing out of her which the 
knew, celating to the letter, and relating to Jones. 
This poor creature might indeed be called ſim- 
plicity itſelf. She was one of that order of mortals, 
who are apt to believe every thing which is ſaid 
to them; to whom nature hath neither indulged the 
offenſive nor defenſive. weapons of deceit, and h 
are conſequently liable to be impoſed upon by any 
one, who will only be at the expence of a little 
: falſehood for that purpoſe. Mrs Weſtern having 
_ drained Mrs Miller of all ſhe knew, which indeed 
was but little, but which was ſufficient to make 
the aunt ſuſpect a great deal, diſmiſſed her with 
aſſurances that Sophia would not ſee her, that ſhe | 
would ſend no anſwer to the letter, nor ever re- 


Cebive another; nor did ſhe ſuffer her to depart 


without a handſome lecture on the merits of an 
office, to which ſhe could afford no better name 
than that of procureſs. bis diſcovery had great- 
diſcomꝑoſed her temper, when, coming into the 
4 7; ag apartment 
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apartment next to that in which the lovers were, 
ſhe overheard Sophia very warmly proteſting a- 
gainſt his Lordſhip's addreſſes. At which the 
Tage already kindled, burſt forth, and ſhe ruſhed 
in upon her niece in a moſt ſarious manner, as 
we hare already deſcribed, together with what paſ- 
fed at that time, till his Lordſhip' s departure. 
No ſooner was Lord Fellamar gone, than Mrs 
Weſtern returned to Sophia, whom ſhe upbraided 
in the moſt bitter terms, for the ill uſe ſhe had 
made of the confidence repoſed in her; and for 
her treachery in converſing with a man with whom 
ſhe had offered but the day before to bind herſelf, 
in the moſt ſolemn oath, never more to have any 
converſation. Sophia proteſted ſhe had maintain- 
ed no ſuch converſations How, how! Miſs” 
Meſtern, faid the aunt, * will you deny your re- 
ceiving a letter from him yeſterday ? A letter, 
Madam !” anfwered Sophia, ſomewhat ſurpriſed. 
© It is not very well bred, Miſs,” replies the aunr, 
* to repeat my words. I ſay a letter, and inſiſt 
upon your ſhewing it me immediately.“ I ſcorn 
a lie, Madam,“ ſaid Sophia; © I did receive a let- 
ter, but it was without my defire, and indeed, I 

— ſay, againſt my conſent.“ Inteed, indeed, 

Miſs,” cries the aunt, © you ought to be aſhamed of 
owning you had received it at all: but where is 
the letter? for I will ſee it.“ 

To this peremptory demand, Sophia | hauled 
ſome time before the returned an anſwer; and at 
Jaſt only excuſed herſelf by declaring ſhe had not 
the letter in her pocket, which was indeed true. 
Upon which her aunt loſing all manner of patience, 
aſked her niece this ſhort queſtion, 5 Whether ſhe 
would reſolve to marry-Lord Fellamar or no?“ to 


which ſhe received the ſtrongeſt — Mrs 
Dom 
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Weſtern than replied with an oath, or ſomething 
very like one, that ſhe would early the next morn- 
ing deliver her back into her father's hand. _ 


Sophia then began to reaſon with her aunt in 


the following manner: Why, Madam, muſt I 
of neceſſity be forced to marty at all? Conſider 
how cruel you would have thought it in your own 
caſe, and how much kinder your parents were in 
leaving you to your liberty. What have I done 
to forfeit this liberty? I will never marry con- 
trary to my father's conſent, nor without aſking 
yours :—and when I aſk the conſent of either im- 
properly, it will be'then time enough to force ſome 
other marriage upon me.“ Can I bear to hear 
this,“ cries Mrs Weſtern, from a girl who bath 
now a letter from a murderer in her pocket?“ * 1 
have no ſuch letter I promiſe you,” anſwered So- 
pbia; and if he be a murderer, he will ſoon be 
in no condition to give you any further diſturb= 
ance.“ * How, Miſs Weſtern,* ſaid the aunt, 
© have you the afſurance to ſpeak of bim in this 
manner—to own your affection for ſuch a villain 
to my face l' Sure, Madam,” ſaid Sophia, you 
put a very ſtrange conſtruction on my words.“ 
Indeed, Miſs Weſtern,' cries the lady, I can» 
not bear this uſage; you have learnt of your father 
this manner of treating me; he hath taught you 
to give me the lie; he hath totally ruined you 
by his falſe ſyſtem of education; and, pleaſe. 
Heaven, he ſhall have the comfort of its fruits: 
for once more I declare to you, that to-morrow 
morning I will carry you back. I will withdraw 
all my forces from the field, and remain hence- 
forth, like the wiſe king of Pruſſia, in a ſtate of 
perfect neutrality. You are both too. wiſe to be 
regulated by my meaſures; ſo prepare renten: 
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am going to tell you. 


tell you. *I gueſs already wary that bad news is, 
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for to-morrow morning you mall evacuate this 


houſe.” 
Sophia remonſtrated all ſhe could ; but her aunt 


was deaf to all ſhe ſaid. In this refolutcod there- 
fore we muſt at preſent leave her, as there ſeems 


"a be no hopes of bringing her to 1 2 it. 


a 


55 0 H A P. IX. 
What e, to Mr Tones i in the prifin.. 


Ma Jones p aſſed above twenty-four melancholy 


hours by himſelf, unleſs when relieved by 
the company of Partridge, before Mr Nightingale 
returned: not that this worthy young man had de- 
ſerted or forgot his friend; for indeed he had been 
much the greater part of the time employed i in his 


ſervice. 
He had heard, upon inquiry, that the only per- 


ſons who had ſeen the beginning of the unfortun- 


ate rencounter, were a crew belonging to a man 


of war, which then lay at Deptford. To Dept- 
ford, therefore, he went in ſearch of this crew, 
where he was informed, that the men he ſought 
after were all gone aſhore. He then traced them 
from place to place, till at laſt he found two of 
them drinking together with a third perſon, at a 


hedge-tavern, near Alderſgate. 
Nightingale deſired to ſpeak with Jones by TY 


belt, (for Partridge was in the room when he 
came in.) As ſoon as they were alone, Nightin- 


go taking Jones by the hand, cried, © Come, my 
rave friend, be not too much dejected at what I 
Jam ſorry I am the 


mefſenger of bad news; but I think i ie my duty to 


Cries 


1 
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cries Jones. The poor gentleman then is dead. 
——* ] hope not, anſwered Nightingale. He 


was alive this morning; though I will not flatter © 


you; I fear, from the accounts I got, that his 
wound is mortal. But if the affair be exactly as 
you told it, your own remorſe would be all you 
would have reaſon to apprehend, let what would 
happen; but forgive me, my dear Tom, if I in- 
treat you to make the worſt of your ſtory to your 
friends. If you diſguiſe any thing to us, you. will 
only be an enemy to yourſelf.” 
© What reaſon, my dear Jack, have I ever given 
you, ſaid Jones, to ſtab me with ſo cruel a ſuſ- 
picion?” (Have patience, cries Nightingale, © and 
I will tell you all. After the moſt diligent inqui- 
ry I could make, I at laſt met with two of the fel- 
lows who were preſent at this unhappy accident ; 
and I am ſorry to ſay, they do not relate the ſtory 
ſo much i in your favour as you yourſelf have told 
it.“ © Why, what do they ſay ?“ cries Jones. 
© Indeed what I am ſorry to repeat, as I am afraid 
of the conſequence of it to you. They ſay, that 
they were at too great a diſtance to overhear any 
words that paſſed between you; but they both a- 
gree that the firſt blow was given by you.“ Then, 
upon my ſoul,“ anſwered Jones, they injure me. 
He not only ruck me firſt, but ſtruck me with- 
out the leaſt provocation. What ſhould induce 


thoſe villains to accuſe me falſely ?* * Nay, that 


I cannot gueſs,” ſaid Nightingale; and if you 
yourſelf, and- I, who am fo heartily your friend, 
cannot conceive a reaſon why they {ſhould belie 
you, what reaſon will an indifferent court of juſ- 
tice be able to aſſign why they ſhould not believe 
them? I repeated the queſtion to them ſeveral 
times, and fo. did another gentleman who was pre- 

lent, 


— 
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ſent, Who, I believe, is a ſeafaring man, and who 
really acted a very friendly part by you; for he 
| begged them often to conſider, that there was the 
life of a man in the caſe, and aſked them over and 
over if they were certain? to which they both an- 
ſwered, that they were, and would abide by their 
22 upon oath. For Heaven's ſake, my dear 

riend, recollect yburſelf ; for if this ſhould appear 
to be the fact, it will be your buſineſs to think in 
time of making the beſt of your intereſt. I would 
not ſhock you ; but.you know, I believe, the ſe- 
verity of the law, whatever verbal provocations 
may have been given you.” * Alas! my friend,“ 
cries Jones, what intereſt hath ſuch a. wretch as 
. T? Beſides, do you think I would even with to 
live with the Te N of a murderer? If I had 
any friends, (as, alas ! I have none) could I have 
the confidence to ſolicit them to ſpeak in the be- 
half of a man condemned for the blackeſt crime 
in human nature? Believe me, I have no ſuch 
hope ; but I have ſome reliance on a throne till 
greatly ſuperior, which will, I am certain, afford 
me all the protection I merit.” - 

He then concluded with many ſolemn and ve- 
bet proteſtations of the truth of what he had 
at firſt aſſerted. 

The faith of Nightingale was now again ſtag- 
gered, and began to incline to credit his friend, 
when Mrs Miller appeared, and made a ſorrowful 
report of the ſucceſs of her embaſſy; which, when 
Jones had heard, he cried out moſt heroically, 

Well, my friend, I am now indifferent as to 
hat ſhall happen, at leaſt with regard to my life; 
and if it be the will of Heaven that I ſhall make 
an atonement with that for the blood I bave ſpilt, 


I nope the Divine Goodneſs will one day ſuffer my 
honour 
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honour to be cleared! and that the words of a dy- 
ing man at leaſt will be believed, ſo far a5 te to jul- 
cify his charaQter.? 7 10 NE OT 
A very mouru ful ſcene now paſſed between the 
priſoner” and bis friends, at which, as few readers © 
would have been pleaſed to be preſent, ſo few, 1 
believe, will defire to bear it particulatly' related. 
We will, therefore, paſs on to the entrance af the 
_ turnkey, Who acquainted Jones chat there was a 
lady without who deſired to ſpeak. with bim when 
he wag at leiſure. 

declared his ſurpiile at this 1 He 
. 5 knew no lady in the world whom he 
could poſſibly expect to ſee there. S However, as 
he ſaw no Fedor to decline ſeeing any perſon, Mrs 
Miller and Mr Nightingale preſently ly took theic, 
leave, and, he gave ordets to have the. lady ad- 
mitted. 

If Jones was lurpriſed at the bews bf a 2 vit 
from a lady, how greatly was. he altonilheg, hben 
he diſcovered this lady to be ho other 4 Mrs 
Waters! Ih this aſtonifhmeut then l leabe 
him a while, in order to cute the ſurpriſe, of che 
reader, Who will . likewiſe, probably, nt A "opt 
wonder at the artival of this 1adye SST 
| Who this Mrs Waters was, the Glas pretty 

well knows ; what ſhe was, he muſt Veipetfedtly 
datisfied. He will therefore be leaſed.c remem- 
_ 955 this lady departed, from Uptan in the 
me "coach Nik Mr Ficzpattick and che other 
1105 gentleman, and in their company "travelled 
to Bath,” _—_ 

Now. there was 4 certain office in the gift of Mr 
Fitzpatrick” at that time vacant name y, that öf 

a wife; for the lady who had lately filled that of- 


bee, had 9 or at leaſt deſerted her duty. 
Vor. IV. P Mr 


— 


» - 
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Mr Fitzpatrick having, therefore, thoroughly ex- 
amined Mrs. Waters on the road, found her ex- 
tremely fit for the place, which, on their arrival at 
Bath, be preſently conferred upon ber, and ſhe, 
. without any ſcruple, accepted. As huſband and 
wife this gentleman and lady continued together 
all the time they. Raid at Bath, and as huſband 
and wife they arrived together in town. $6 
Whether Mr Fitzpatrick was ſo wiſe a man as 
net to part with one good thing till he had ſecur- 
d another, which he had at preſent only a proſ- 
of regaining ; or, whether Mrs Waters bad fo 
well diſcharged her office, that he intended flill to 
retain her as principal, and to make his wife (as 
is often the caſe) only her deputy, I will not ſay; 
but certain it is, he never mentioned his wife to 
her, never communicated to her the letter given 
him by Mrs Weſtern, nor, ever once hinted his 
purpoſe of repoſſeſſing his wife, much leſs did he 
ever mention the name of Jones. For though he 
intended to fight with him where-ever he met 
him, he did not imitate thoſe prudent perſons who 
think a wife, a mother, a ſiſter, or ere ud a 
whole family, the ſafeſt ſeconds on theſe occaſions. 
The Ben account, therefore, which ſhe had of all 
this, was delivered to her from his lips, after he 
was brought home from the tavern where his 
wound had been dreiſed, _ „ 
As Mr Fitzpatrick, bowever, had not the clear- 
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I eſt way. of telling a. ſtory at "oy time, and was 
now, perbaps, a little more confuſed than uſual, 
i it was ſome time bcfore ſhe diſcovered that the 
q gentleman who had given him this wound, was the 
bf |} | 24.5 «# ins Op 8 | ; | 

| very ſame perſon from whom her heart had re- 
1 ceived a wound, which, though not of a mortal 
i kind, was yet. ſo deep, that it had left a conſider- 
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able ſcar behind it. But no ſooner was ſhe ac- 
quainted that Mr Jones himſelf was the man who 
had been committed to the Gatehouſe for this 
ſuppoſed murder, than ſhe took the firſt opportu- 
nity of committing Mr Fitzpatrick to the care of 
his nurfe, and haſtened away to viſit the conqueror. 
| She now entered the room with an air of gaie- 
ty, which received an inimediate check from rhe 
melancholy aſpect of poor Jones, who ſtarted, and 


bleſſed himſelf when he ſaw her. Upon whith 


ſhe ſaid, © Nay, I do not wonder at your ſurpriſe ; 
I believe you did not expect to fee me; for few 
gentlemen are troubled here with. vifits from any 


lady, unleſs a wife. You fee the power you have 


over me, Mr Jones. Indeed, I little thought, 


when we parted at Upton, that our next meeting 


would have been in ſuch a- place.“ Indeed, Ma- 
dam,“ ſays Jones, I muſt look upon this viſit as 
kind: few will follow tlie miſerable, eſpecially to 
ſuch diſmal habitations.* I proteſt, Mr Jones,” 


" fays ſhe, © I can hardly perſuade myſelf you are 
the ſame agreeable fellow I ſaw at Upton. Why, 


your face is more miſerable than any dungeon in 
the univerſe. What can be the matter with you?“ 


thought, Madam, * ſaid Jones, as you knew 


of my being here, you knew the unhappy reaſon,” 
Pugh,“ ſays ſhe, © you have pinked a man in a 
duel, that's all.“ Jones expreſſed ſome indigna- 
tion at this levity, and ſpoke with the utmoſt con- 
Arition for what had happened. To which ſhe an- 
ſwered, Well then, Sir, if you take it ſo much 
to heart, I will relieve you: the gentleman is not 


dead, and, I am pretty confident, is in no dan- 


of repreſenting 


ger of dying. The ſurgeon indeed who firſt dreſ- 

ted him, was a young fellow, and ſeemed deſirous 
his caſe to be as bad as poſlible, 
. thar 
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that he might have the more honour, of curing 
bim; byt_the king's ſurgeon hath ſeen him ſince, 
and ſays, unleſs from a fever, of which there are 
at preſent no ſymptoms, he apprehends not the 
leaſt danger of life,” Jones ſhewed great ſatisfac- 
tion in his countenance at this report ; upon which 
the affirmed the truth of it, adding, © By the moſt 
extraofdinary accident in the world, I lodge at the 


fame houſe, and have ſcen the gentleman, and I 


promiſe you. he doth you juſtice, and ſays, what- 
ever be the conſequence, that he was entirely the 
aggrefſor, and that you was not in the leaſt to 


blame. 


Jones expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction at the 
account which Mrs Waters brought him. He 
then informed her of many things which ſhe well 


knew before, as, who Mr Fitzpatrick was, the oc- 


caſion of his reſentment, &c. He likewiſe told 
her ſevetal facts of which ſhe was ignorant, as, the 
adventure of the muff, and other particulars, con- 
cealing only the name of Sophia. He then la- 
mented the follies and vices of which he had been 
guilty, every one of which, he ſaid, had been attend- 
ed with ſuch ill conſequences, that he ſhould be un- 
pardonable if he did not take warning, and quit 
thoſe vicious courſes for the future. He laſtly con- 
cluded with aſſuring her of bis reſolution to fin no 
more, leſt a worſe thing ſhould happen to him. 
Mrs Waters with great pleafantry ridiculed all 
this, as the effects of low ſpirits and confinement. 
She repeated ſome witticiſms about the devil when 
he was lick, and told him, She doubted not but 
ſhortly to ſee him at liberty, and as lively a fe!- 
low as ever; and then,” ſays ſhe, © I don't queſ- 
tion but your conſcience will be ſafely delivered of 
all theſe qualms that it is now ſo lick in breeding.” 
ET. «| 1 Many 
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Many more things of this kind ſhe uttered, ſome 
of which it would do her no great honour, in the 
opinion of ſome readers, to remember; nor are 
we quite certain but that the anſwers made by 
Jones would be. treated with ridicule by others. 
| We ſhall therefore ſuppreſs the reſt of this conver- 

ſation, and only obſerve, that it ended at laſt with 
| rfe innocence, and much more to the ſatis- 
faction of Jones, than of the lady; for the former 
was greatly tranſported with the news ſhe had 
brought him; but the latter was not altogether ſo 
pleaſed with the penitential behaviour of a man, 
whom ſhe had at her firſt interview conceived a 
very different opinion of, from what ſhe now en- 
tertained of him. 

Thus the melancholy occaſioned by the report 
of Mr Nightingale, was pretty well effaced; but 
the dejection into which Mrs Miller had thrown: 
him, ſtill continued. The account ſhe gave, ſo 
well tallied. with the words of Sophia herſelf in her 
letter, that he made not the leaſt doubt but that ſhe: 
had diſcloſed his letter to her aunt, and had taken 
a fixed reſolution to abandon him. The torments: 
this thought gave him, were to be equalled'only 
by a piece of news which fortune yet had in ſtore: 
for him, and which we ſhall communicate in the: 


ſecond chapter of the enſuing box. 
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TE Ah now, reader, arrived at the laſt ſtage 
n an long journey. As we have, there- 
fore, travelled together through ſo many pages, 
bets hebavs to one another like fellow-travellers 

n_.:a_ſtage-coach, who have paſſed ſeveral days in 
The gp mpany. of each other, and who, notwith- 
ing any bickerings or little animoſities which 
may have occurred on the road, generally make 
all up at laſt, and mount, for the laſt time, into 
their vehicle with chearfulneſs and good-humour ;. 
ſince, after this one ſtage, it may poſſibly happen 
to us, as it commonly happens: to them, never to 
meet more. 
As I have here taken up this ſimile, give me 
leave to carry it a little farther. I intend then, 
in. this laſt. book, to imitate the good company I 
have, 


* 
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have mentioned in their laſt journey. Now, it 
is well known, that all jokes and-raillery are at this 
time laid aſide: whatever characters any of the 
_ paſſengers have for the jeſt ſake perſonated on the 
road, are now thrown off, and the converſation 1 is 


| uſually plain and ſerious. 


In the fame manner, if 1 have now a 6.6] 
in the courſe of this work, indulged any pleaſant- 
ry for thy entertainment, I ſhall here lay it down. 
The variety of matter, indeed, which I ſhall be 
obliged to cram into this book, will afford no 
room for any of thofe ludicrous obſervations which 
J have elſewhere made, and which may, ſome- 
times, perhaps, have prevented thee, ſrom taking 
a nap when it was beginning to ſteal upon thee. 
In this laſt book, thou wilt find nothing (or at moſt 
very little) of that nature. All will be plain nar- 
rative only; and, indeed, when thou haſt peruſec 
the many great events which this book will pro- 
duce, thou wilt think the number of pages contain- 
ed in it ſcarce ſufficient to tell the ſtory. 

And now, my friend, I take this opportunity 
(as I ſhall have no other) of heartily wiſhing thee 
farewell. If I have been an entertaining companion 
to thee, I promiſe thee it js what I have defired. If 
in any thing I bave offended, it was really with- 
out any intention. Some things perhaps here ſaid 
may have hit thee or thy friends; but I do. moſt 
ſolemnly declare they. were not pointed at thee, or. 
them. I queſtion not but thou haſt been told, a- 
mong other ſtories of me, that thou waſt to travel 
with a very ſcurrilous fellow: but whoever told 
thee ſo, did me an injury. No man deteſts and 
deſpiſes ſcurrility more than myſelf; nor hath any 
man more reaſon; for none hath ever been treat- 
ed with. more: and, what isa very ſevere fate, E 


have: 
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have had ſome of the abuſive writings of thoſe 
very men fathered upon-me, who in other of their 
works have abuſed me themſelves with the utmoſt 
virulence. Robe 102 al ebs be”: x 13.0088 
All theſe works, however, I am well convin- 
ced, will be dead long before this page ſhall offer. 
itfelf to thy peruſal: for however ſhort the period 
may be of my own performances, they will moſt 
probably outlive their own infirm author, and the 
weakly productions of his abuſive contemporaries. 


ann 
Containing a very tragical incident. 


Foun Jones was employed in thoſe unplea- 
fant meditations, in which we left him 
tormenting himſelf, Partridge came ſtumbling in- 
to the room with his face paler than aſhes, his 
4 eyes fixed in bis head, his hair ſtanding on end; 
M and every limb trembling. In ſhort, he looked 
1 as he would have done had he ſeen a ſpectre, or 
| had he indeed been a ſpectre himſelf. 7 
Jones, who was little ſubject to fear, could 
not avoid being ſome what ſhocked at this ſudden 
appearance. He did indeed himſelf change co- 
lour, and his voice a little faltered, while he afſk- 
ed him what was the matter. | 
1 hope, Sir, ſaid Partridge, © yon will not be 
angry with me. Indeed 1 did not hiten, but 1 
was obliged to ſtay in the outward room. I am 
ſure I wiſh I had been an hundred miles off, ra- 
ther than have heard what I have heard.“ Why, 
what is the matter?” ſaid Jones. The matter, 
Sir! O good Heaven anſwered Partridge ; * Was 
that woman who is juſt gone out, the woman h 
* 1 
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was with you at Upton ?? She was, Partridge,” 
cries Jones. And did you really, Sir, go to 
bed with that woman?“ ſaid he trembling." I 
am afraid what paſſed between us is no ſecret,” 
ſaid Jones, —* Nay, but pray, Sir, for Heaven's 
ſake, Sir, anſwer - me,“ cries Partridge.—* You 
know I did,” cries Jones.—* Why then, the Lord 


have mercy upon your ſoul, and forgive you, cries. 


Partridge; but, as ſure as I ſtand here alive, 
you have been a-bed with your own mother.” 
Upon theſe words, Jones became in a moment 


a greater picture of horror than Partridge himſclf. 


Ile was indeed for ſome time ſtruck dumb with 
amazement, and both ſtood ſtaring wildly at each 
other. At laſt his words found way, and in an 
interrupted voice he ſaid, —* How! how! what's 
this you tell me? * Nay, Sir,“ cries Partridge, 
I have not breath enough left to tell you now— 
but what I have ſaid-is moſt certainly true. —— 
That woman who now went out, is your own mo- 
ther. How unlucky was it for you, Sir, that I 
did not happen to ſee. her at that time, to have 
prevented it! Sure the devil himſelf muſt have 
contrived to bring about this wickedneſs.” 

Saure, ' cries Jones, Fortune will never have 
done with me, till ſhe hath driven me to diſtrac- 
tion. But why do I blame Fortune? I am myſelf 
the cauſe of all my miſery. All the dreadful miſ- 


chiefs which have befallen me, are the con- 


ſequences only of my own folly and vice. What 
thou haſt told me, Partridge, hath almoſt depriv- 
ed me of my ſenſes. And was this Mrs Waters 
then—But why do I aſk ? for thou muſt certainly 
know her.—If thou haſt any affection for me; 
nay, if thou haſt any pity, Tet me beſeech thee to 
fetch this miſerable woman back again to me. O 


good 
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d Heavens! Inceſt—with a mother! To what 
am I reſerved?” He then fell into the moſt vio- 
lent and frantic agonies of grief and deſpair, in 

which Partridge declared he would not leave him: 
but at laſt having vented the firſt torrent of paſ- 
fon, he came a little to himſelf ; and then, having 
acquainted Partridge that he would find this 
wretched woman in the ſame houſe where the 
wounded gentleman was lodged, he diſpatched 
him in queſt of her. 

If the reader will pleaſe to refreſh bis memory, 
by turning to the ſcene at Upton in the ninth 
book, he will be apt to admire the many ſtrange 
accidents which unfortunately prevented any in- 
terview between Partridge and Mrs Waters, when 
ſhe ſpent a whole day there with Mr Jones. In- 
ſtances of this kind we may frequently obſerve in 
life, where the greateſt events are produced by a 
nice train of little circumſtances; and more than 
one example of this may be diicovered by the ac- 
curate eye, in this our hiſtory. 

After a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hours, 
| Partridge returned back to his maſter, without 
having ſeen Mrs Waters. Jones, who was in a 
ſtate of deſperation at this delay, was almoſt rav- 
ing mad when he brought bim this account. He 
was not long however in this condition, before he 
received the following letter. 


<« SIR, 
« Glucul let you, I have ſeen a gentleman, 
from whom I have learnt ſomething con- 
© cerning you, which greatly ſurpriſes and affects 
me; but as I have not at preſent leiſure to com- 
- © municate a matter of ſuch high importance, you 


* muſt nd your N till our next meeting, 
& which 
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« which ſhall be the firſt moment I am able to ſee 


you. O Mr Jones | little did I think, when I 
© paſſed that ha 


_ © who it was to whom I owed ſuch perfect happi- 
© neſs. Believe me to be ever ſincerely your un- 
© fortunate _ þ | . 


manner of danger; ſo that, whatever other-griew- 
© ous crimes you may | 
© of blood is not among the number.” _— 


Jones having received the letter, let it drop, 
(for he was unable to hold it, and indeed had 


ſcarce the uſe · of any one of his faculties). Part- 


ridge took it up, and, having received conſent by 
ſilence, read it likewiſe; nor had it upon him a 
leſs ſenſible effect. The pencil, and not the pen, 
ſhould deſcribe the horrors which appeared in both 
their countenances. While they both remained 
ſpeechleſs, the turnkey entered the room, and, 
without taking any notice of what ſufficiently diſ- 


covered itſelf in the faces of them both, acquaint- 


ed Jones that a man without deſired to ſpeak with 
him. This perſon was preſently introduced, and 


was no other than Black George. 


As ſights of horror were not fo uſual to George 


as they were to the turnkey, he inſtantly ſaw the 
great diſorder which appeared in the face of Jones. 


This he imputed to the accident that had happen- 


ed, which was reported in the very worſt light in 


Mr Weſtern's family: he concluded therefore that 
the gentleman was dead, and that Mr Jones was 
in a fair way of coming to a ſhameful end. A 


thought 


* py * 


baff day at Upton, the reflection 
upon which is like to embitter all my future life, 


II. Wars. 


© P. S. I would have you comfort yourſelf as 
© much as poſſible; for Mr Fitzpatrick is in no 


ave to repent of, the guilt 
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thought which gave him much uneaſineſs; for 
George was of a compaſſionate diſpoſition, and, 
notwithſtanding a ſmall breach of friendſhip, which 
he had been over-tempted to commit, was, in the 


main, not inſenſible of the obligations he had for- 


merly received from Mr Jones. 

The poor fellow therefore ſcarce refrained from 
a tear at the preſent fight. He told Jones he was 
heartily ſorry for his misfortunes; and begged him 


to conſider, if he could be of any manner of. ſer- 


vice. Perhaps, Sit, ſaid he, you may want a 
little matter of money upon this occaſion; if you 
do, Sir, what little I have is heartily at your fer- 
vice. ä = 7 4 ; . | a 

Jones ſhook him very heartily by the hand, and 
gave him many thanks for the kind offer he had 


made; but anſwered, He had not the leaſt want 


of that kind. Upon which George began to preſs 


| his ſervices more eagerly than before. Jones again 


thanked him, "with affurances that he wanted no- 
thing which was in the power of any man living to 
give. Come, come, my good maſter,” anſwer- 
ed George, do not take the matter ſo much to 
heart. Things may end better than you imagine; 


to be ſure you an't the firſt gentleman who hath 


killed a man, and yet come off.“ Tou are wide 
of the matter, George, ſaid Partridge, © the gen- 
tleman is not dead, nor like to die. Don't diſ- 
turb my maſter at preſent, for he is troubled about 
a matter in which it is not in your power to do 


him any good.“ You don't know what I may be 


able to do, Mr Partridge,” anſwered George; if 


his concern is about my young lady, I have forme 


news to tell my maſter.— What do you ſay, Me 
George?” ęeried Jones: * hath any thing lately 
happened in which my Sophia is concerned ? Ny 
| 1 : | 3 Z Sophia! 
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Sophia! how dares ſuch a wretch as I mention her 


ſo profanely ?” © I bope ſhe will be yours yet,” 
anſwered George. Why, yes, Sir, I have 


ſomething to tell you about her. Madam Weſt- 


ern hath juſt brought Madam Sophia home, and 


there hath been a terrible to do. I could not. pole 


ſibly learn the very right of it; but my ma 

he hath been in a vaſt big paſſion, and ſo I Ma- 
dam Weſtern; and I heard her ſay, as ſhe went 
out of doors into her chair, that ſhe would never 
ſet her foot in maſter's houſe again. I don't know 


what's the matter, not I, but every thing was very - 
quiet when I came out; but Robin, who waited | 
at ſupper, ſaid he had never ſeen the 754d for a 


long while in ſuch good humour with young Ma- 
dam; that he kiſſed her ſeveral times, and fwore 
ſhe ſhould be her own miſtreſs, and he never 
would think of confining her any more. I thought 
this news would pleaſe you, and fo I 1 1 our Ws 


| though it was ſo late, to inform you © 


Jones aſſured George that it aid greatly please 


bim; for though he ſhould never more preſume to 


lift his eyes towards that incomparable creature, 
nothing could ſo much relieve his miſery, as the 
ſatisfaction he ſhould always have, in hearing of 
her welfare. 

The reſt of the converſation which paſſed at this 
viſit, is not important enough to be here related. 
The reader will therefore forgive vs this abrupt 
breaking off, and be pleaſed to hear how this 


great good-will of the ſquire towards his daugh- 


ter was brought about. 
Mrs Weſtern, on her firſt arrival at her bro- 
ther's lodging, began to ſet forth the great ho- 


nours and advantages which would accrue to the 


family by the match with Lord Fellamar, whikk 
„Vor. bf Es her 
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her niece had abſolntely refuſed ; in which refuſal, 

when the ſquire took the part of his daughter, ſhe 

fell immediately into the moſt violent paſſion, and 

ſo irritated and provoked the ſquire, that neither 

his patience nor his prudence could bear it any 

longer; upon which there enſued between them 

bath, ſo warm a bout at altercation, that perhaps 

the regions of Billingſgate never equalled it. In 

the heat of this ſcolding. Mrs Weſtern departed, 

and had conſequently no leiſure to acquaint her 

brother with the letter which Sophia received, 
which might have poſſibly produced ill effects; but, 

to ſay the truth, I believe it never once occurred to 

her memory at this time. UI 

When Mrs Weſtern was gone, Sophia, who 

had been hitherto ſilent, as well indeed from ne- 

ceſſity as inclination, began to return the compli- 

ment which her father had made her, in taking 

her part againſt her aunt, by taking his likewiſe 

againſt the lady. This was the firft time of her 

10 doing, and it was in the higheſt degree accept- 
able to the ſquire. Again he remembered that 
 Mr'Allworthy had inſiſted on an entire relinquiſh- 
ment of all violent means; and indeed, as he 

made no doubt but that Jones would be hanged, 

he did not in the leaſt queition ſucceeding with 

bis daughter by fair means: he now therefore 

once more pave a looſe to his natural fondneſs for 

her, which bad ſuch an effect on the dutiful, 

grateful, tender, and affeCtionate heart of Sophia, 

that had her honour given to Jones, and ſomething 

elſe perhaps in which he was concerned, been fe- 

moved, I much doubt whether ſhe would not have 

ſacrifced herſelf to a man ſhe did not like, to 

Have obliged ber father. She promiſed him, ſhe 

would make it the whole buſineſs of her life to 

| 8 oblige 
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oblige him, and would never marry any man a- 
gainſt his conſent ; which brought the old man fo 
near to his higheſt bappineſs, that he reſolved to 
| take the other ſup, and went to bed completely 

drunk. 5 : 55 N 


SH 8 
Alleworthy viſits old Nightingale ; with a Rrange dif 


covery that he made on that occaſion. 


"PHE morning after theſe things had happened, 
| Mr Allworthy went, according to his pro- 
miſe, to viſit old Nightingale, with whom his 
authority was ſo great, that after having ſat with 
him three hours, he at laſt prevailed with him to 
conſent to ſee his fon. erty oe Figs + 
Here an accident happened of a very extraordi- 
nary kind; one indeed of thoſe ſtrange chances, 
whence very good and grave men have concluded 
that Providence often interpoſes in the diſcovery 
of the moſt ſecret villany, in. order to caution 
men from quitting the paths of honeſty, however 
wWarily they trade in thoſe of vice. F etc tia 
Mr Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr Night- 
ingalc's, ſaw Black George; he took no notice of 
bim, nor did Black George imagine he had per- 
ceived him. 1 7 GLUE IE 
However, when their converſation on the prin- 
cipal point was over, Allworthy aſked Nightingale 
whether he knew one George Seagrim, aud upon 
what buſineſs he came te bis houſe. * Tes, an- 
ſwered Nightingale, 1 know him very well; 
and a moſt extraordinary fellow he is, who, in 
theſe days, hath been able to hoard up 500 l. from 


* 


2 


renting a very {mall eſtate of 30 l. a year.” * And 
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is this the ſtory which he hath told you?“ cries 
Allworthy. © © Nay, it is true, I promiſe you,” 
faid Nightingale; © for I have the money now in 
my own hands, in five bank-bills, which I am to 


lay out, either in a mortgage, or in ſome purchaſe 


in the north of England.* The bank-bills were 
no fooner produced, at Allworthy's deſire, than he 
blefſed himſelf at the ſtrangeneſs of the diſcovery. 
- He preſently told Mr Nightingale, that theſe 
bank-bills were formerly his, and then acquainted 
him with the whole affair. _ As there are no men 
who complain more of the frauds of buſineſs, than 


bhighwaymen, gameſters, and other thieves of that 


kind; ſo there are none who ſo bitterly exclaim a- 
gainſt the frauds of gemeſters, Sc. as uſurers, 
brokers, and other thieves of this kind. Whetber 
it be that the one way of cheating is a diſcounten- 
'ance or reflection upon the other, or that money, 
which is the common miſtreſs of all cheats, makes 
them regard each other in the light of rivals; but 
Nightingale no ſooner heard the ſtory, than he 


*xclaimed againſt the fellow in terms much ſever- 


er than the juſtice and honeſty of Allworthy had 
beſtowed on hin r 
- | Allworthy deſired Nightingale to retain both 


the money and the ſecret till he ſhould hear farther 
from him; and if he ſhould in the mean time ſee 


the fellow, that he would not take the leaſt notice 
to him of the diſcovery which he had made. He 
then teturned to his lodgings, where he found 


Mrs Miller in a very dejefted condition, on ac- 


edunt of the information ſhe had received from 
her'fon-in-law. Mr Allworthy, with great chear- 
Fulneſs, told her, that he had much good news to 


| E6mmunicate ; and with little further preface, ac- 
Juaintcd her, that he had brought Mr Nightin- 


— 


0 
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gale to conſent to ſee his ſon, and did not in the 
the leaſt doubt to effect a perfect reconciliation: 
between them; though he found the father more 


ſoured by another accident of the ſame kind, which 


had happened in bis family. He then mentioned 
rhe running away of the-uncle's daughter, which. 
he had been told by the old gentleman, and 
which Mrs Miller, and her ſon-1n-law, did not 


et know. | | 
The reader may fuppoſe Mrs Miller-received 
this account with great thankfulneſs, and no leſs. 
pleaſure; but ſo uncommon was her friendſhip to 
E that I am not certain whether the uneaſi- 
eſs ſne ſuffered for his ſake, did not overbalance 


der ſatis faction at hearing a piece of news tending 


fo much to the happineſs of her own family; nor 


_ . Whether even this very news, as it reminded her 
of the obligations ſhe had to Jones, did not burt 


as well as pleaſe her: when her greatful heart ſaid; 
to her, While my own family is happy, how 
miſerable is the poor creature, to whoſe generoſi- 
we owe the beginning of all this happineſs” 
Allwortby having left her a little while to chew 
the cud (if I may uſe that on roma e theſe firſt 
ridings, told her, he had ſtil} ſomething more to» 
impart, which, he believed, would give her plea- 
fure. I think,” ſaid he, © I have diſcovered' a 
pretty conſiderable treaſure belonging to the young 
gentleman, your friend; but, perhaps indeed, his: 


Preſent ſituation may be ſuch that it will be of no 


ſervice to him.” The latter part of the ſpeech: 


Save Mrs Miller to underſtand who was meant ;. 


and ſhe anſwered with a-ſigh, 1 hope not, Sir.“ 
"1 hope-fo too,” cries Allworthy, with all my 
heart; but my nephew told me this morning,. he: 
bad. beard a very bad account of the affair“. 
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Good Heaven! Sir, ſaid ſhe— © Well, I muſt 
mot ſpeak; and yet it is np 3< ar very hard to be 
_ *bliged to hold one's tongue * when ont hears'—— 
Madam, ſays Allworthy, you may ſay what- 
ever you pleaſe; you know me too well, to think 
I have a prejudice againſt any one; and as for that 
young man, I affure you I ſhould be beartily plea- 
ſed to find he could acquit himſelf of every thing, 
and particulacly of this ſad affair. You can teſti- 
y the affeCtion I have formerly borne. him. The 
World, I know, cenſured me for loving him fo 
much. I did. not. withdraw that affection from 
dim, without thinking I had the juſteſt cauſe. Be- 
lieve me, Mrs Miller, I ſhould be glad to find I 
have:been.miſtaken.'—Mrs Miller was going eager- 
ly to reply, when a ſervant acquainted ber, that a 
zentleman without deſired to ſpeak with her im- 
mediately. Allworthy then inquired for his ne- 
Phew, and was told, that he had been ſor ſome 
time in bis room with the gentleman who had uſed 
to come to him, and whom Mr Allworthy gueſſin ng 
rightly to be Mr Dye he deſired poeiently to 
| pens with him. 
When Dowling attended, Allworthy put, the 
caſe of the bank-notes to bim, without mentioning 


any name, and aſked in what manner ſuch a per- 


ſon migbt be puniſhed. To which Dowling an- 
ſwered, he thought he might be indicted on the 
Black Act; but ſaid, as it was a matter of ſome 
nicety, it would be proper to go to counſel. He 
faid he was to attend counſel preſently upon an 
affair of Mr Weſtern's, and, if Mr Allworthy 
pleaſed, be would lay the caſe before them. 
This was agreed to; and then Mrs Miller open- 
ing the door, cried, I aſk. pardon, I did not 


kw ROE had company z' but Allworthy deſired 
| hes 


* 
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her to come in, ſaying, he had finiſhed his buſi- 

neſs. Upon which Mr Dowling withdrew, and 
Mrs Miller introduced Mr Nightingale the younger, 
to return thanks for the great kindneſs done him 
by Mr Allworthy ; but the had ſcarce patience to 
let the young gentleman finiſh his ſpeech, before 
ſhe interrupted bim, ſaying, * O Sir, Mr Night- 
ingale brings great news about poor Mr Jones: 
he hath been to ſee the wounded gentleman, who 
is out of all danger of death, and, what is more, 
declares he fell upon poor Mr. Jones himſelf, and 
beat him. I am ſure, Sir, you would not have 


Mr Jones be a coward. If I was a man myſelf, I 


am fure if any man was to ſtrike me, 1 ſhould 
draw my ſword. Do pray, my dear, tell Mr All- 
worthy, tell him all yourſeli* Nightingale then 
confirmed what Mrs Miller bad ſaid, and conclud- 
ed with many handſome things of Jones, who was, 
he ſaid, one of the beſt-natured fellows in the 
world, and not in the leaſt inclined to be quarrel- 
ſome. Here Nightingale was going to ceaſe, when 
Mrs Miller again begged him to relate all the many 
dutiful expreſhons he had heard ham make uſe of 
towards Mr Allworthy. * To ſay the utmoſt good 
of Mr Allworthy,* cries Nightingale, is doing 
no more than ſtrict juſtice, and can have no merit 
in it; but indeed I muſt ſay, no man can be more 
ſenſible of the obligations he hath to ſo good a man, 

than is poor Jones. Indeed, Sir, I am convinced, 
the weight of your diſpleaſure is the heavieſt bur- 
den he lies under. He hath often lamented it to 
me, and hath as often proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, he hath-never been intentionally guilty of 
any offence towards you; nay, be hath ſworn he 
would rather die a thouſand deaths, than he would 
have bis conſcienge upbraid him with one diſreſpect- 
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ful, ungrateful, or undutiſul thought towards you. 


But I aſk pardon, Sir, I am afraid I, preſume to in- 
termeddle too far in ſo tender a point.” © You have 
ſpoke no more than what a Chriſtian ought,” cries 
Mrs Miller. Indeed, Mr Nightingale,” anſwer. 
ed Allworthy, 1 applaud your generous friendſhip, 
and I wiſh be may merit it of you, I confeſs I 


am glad to hear the report you bring from this 


unfortunate gentleman ; and if that matter ſhould 
turn out to be as you repreſent it, (and indeed I 
doubt nothing of what you ſay), I may perbaps, 
in time, be brought to think better than lately 1 
have of this young man: for this good gentle wo- 
man here, nay, all who know me, can witneſs 
that I loved him as dearly as if he had been my 


= own ſon. Indeed I have conſidered him as a child 


ſent by Fortune to my eare. I ſtill remember the 
innocent, the helpleſs ſituation in which I found 
him. I feel the tender preffure of his little hands 
at this moment. He was my darling, indeed 


he was.“ At which words he ceaſed, and the tears 


ſtood in his eyes. 
As the anſwer which Mrs Miller made, may 


lead us into freſh matters, we will here flop 


to account for the viſible alteration in Mr All- 


worthy's mind, and the abatement. of his anger 
to Jones. Revolutions of this kind, it is true, do 
frequently occur in hiſtories and dramatic writings, 
for no other reaſon than becauſe the hiſtory or play 
draws to a concluſion, and are juſtified by author- 
ity of authors: yet, though we infiſt upon as much: 
authority as any author whatever, we ſhall uſe 


this power very ſparingly, and never but when 


we are driven to it by neceſſity, which we do not- 
at preſent foreſee will happen in this work. : 


"0p <a then, in the mind of Mr All- 
worthy, 


«x; a” 
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worthy, was occaſioned by letter be had juſt 
received from Mr Square, and which we ſhall 
give the reader in the beginning of the next chapter. 


Containing two letters in very different flyles. 
My worthy friend, 


bo Informed you in my laſt, that I was forbidden 
1 the uſe of the waters, as they were found 
by experience rather to increaſe than lefſen. the 
* ſymptoms of my diſtemper.: I muſt now acquaint 
you with a piece of news, which I believe will 
© afflit my friends more than it hath afflicted me. 
Dr Harrington and Dr Brewſter have informed 
* me, that there is no hopes of. my recovery. |. 
© I have ſomewhere read, that the great uſe of 
* philoſophy, is to learn to die. I will not there- 
fore ſo far diſgrace mine, as to ſhew any ſurpriſe 
© at receiving a leſſon which I muſt be thought to 
© have ſo long ſtudied. Yet, to ſay the truth, one 
© page of the goſpel tcaches this leſſon better than 
© all the volumes of ancient or modern philoſo- 
© phers. The aſſurance it gives us of another life, 
is a much ſtronger ſupport to a good mind, than 
all the conſolations that are drawn from the ne- 
© ceflity of nature, the emptineſs or ſatiety of our 
© enjoyments here, or any other topic of thoſe de- 
clamations; which are ſometimes capable of arm- 
ing our minds with a ſtubborn patience in bear- 
© ing the thoughts of death, but never of raiſing 
* them to a real contempt of it, and much leſs of 
* making us think it is a real good. I would not 
| here be underſtood to throw the horrid cenſure 
of atheiſm, or even the abſolute denial of im- 
8505 5 © mortalit y, 


x I 
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1 mortality, on all who are called philoſophers.— 
Many of that ſe, as well ancient as modern, 
© have, from the light of reaſon, diſcovered ſome 
© hopes of a future ſtate; but, in reality, that 
©h $i was ſo faint and glimmering, and the hopes 
© were ſo uncertain and precarious, that it may 
© be juſtly doubted on which ſide their belief turn- 
© ed. Plato himſelf concludes his Phædon with 
« declaring, that his beſt arguments amount only 
to raiſe a probability; and Cicero himſelf ſeems 
C rather to profeſs an inclination to believe, than 
any actual belief in the doctrines of immortali- 
« ty. As to myſelf, to be very ſincere with you, 
I never was much in earneſt in this faith, till I 
© was in earneſt a Chriſtian. 
© You will perhaps wonder at the latter expreſ- 
© fion; but 1 affure you it hath not been till very 
= lately that I could with truth call myſelf ſo.— 
The pride of philoſophy had intoxicated my rea- 
ſon; and the ſublimeſt of all wiſdom appeared to 
© me, as it did to the Greeks of old, to be fooliſh- 
© neſs. God hath however been 10 gracious to 
my | © ſhew me my error in time, and to bring me into 
0 4 © the way of truth, before I ſunk into utter datk- 
Wa © neſs for ever. 

* I find myſelf beginning to grow weak; I mall 
Wt: © therefore haſten to the main purpoſe of this letter. 
4 4 When! reflect on the actions of my paſt life, 
1 I know of nothing which fits heavier upon my 
i / < conſcience, than the injuſtice I have been guilty 
4h © of to that poor wretch, your adopted ſon. I have 

© indeed not only connived at the villany of o- 

© thers, but been myſelf active in injuſtice towards 

© him. Believe me, my dear friend, when I tell 
© you, on the word of a dying man, he hath been 
_ © baſely injured. As to the principal fact, upon 


the miſrepreſentation of which you. difearded 
| © him, 


2 - 
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bim, I ſolemnly aſſure you he is innocent. When 
« you lay upon your ſuppoſed death-bed, he was 
© the only perſon in the houſe who teſtified any 
© real concern; and what happened afterwards, 
© arofe from the wildneſs of his joy on your reco- 
very; and, I am ſorry to ſay it, from the baſe- 
© neſs of another perſon : (but it is my deſire to 
juſtify the innocent, and to accuſe none). Be- 
© lieve me, my friend, this young man hath the 
nobleſt generoſity of heart, the moſt perfect ca- 

* pacity-for friendſhip, the higheſt integrity, and 
© indeed every virtue which can ennoble a man. 
© He hath ſome faults, but among them is not to 
© be numbered the leaſt want of duty or gratitude 


© towards you. On the contrary, I am ſatisfied, 


© when you diſmifſed him from your houſe, his 
heart bled for you, more than for himſelf. 
© Worldly motives were the wicked and baſe 
* reaſons of my concealing this from you fo long: 
to reveal it now, I can have no inducement” but 
the defire of ſerving the cauſe of truth, of do- 
ing right to the innocent, and of making all the 
© amends in my power for a paſt offence. I hope 
* this declaration therefore will have the effect de- 
© fired, and will reſtore this deſerving young man 
* to your favour; the hearing of which, while I 
am yet alive, will afford the ut moſt conſolation 
* to, 124 r 
; « Your moſt obliged, 
s Obedient bumble ſervant, | 
< Thomas SQUARE.” 


The reader will, after this, ſcarce wonder at 
the revolution ſo viſibly appearing in Allworthy, 
notwithſtanding he received from Mr Thwackum, 
by the ſame poſt, another letter of a very differ- 
CUT 
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_ent kind, which: we ſhall here add, as it may poſ- 


fibly be the laſt time we ſhall have occation to 


| mention wo name be; N e 


— a % ; 75 * , * i * 


mo Au not at all Mie at 8 e your 
worthy nephew, a freſh inſtance of the vil- 
c lany of Mr Square the atheiſt's young pupil.— 

© I ſhall not wonder at any murders he may com- 
mit ; and I heartily pray that your own blood may 
© not ſeal up his final commitment to the- yoo of 
© wailing and gnaſhing of teeth. _ 

Though you cannot want ſuſſficient calls to re- 
c pentance for the many unwarrantable weakneſ- 


© ſeg exemplified in your behaviour to this wretch, 


© fo much to the prejudice of your own lawful fa- 


© mily, and of your character; I ſay; though theſe 


5 7 ſuſhciently be ſuppoſed to prick and goad 

© your conſcience at this ſeaſon ; I ſhould. yet be 
„wanting to my duty, if! ſpared to give you ſome 
© admonition, in order to bring you to a due ſenſe 


of your errors. I therefore pray you ſeriouſly 
© to conſider the judgment which is likely to over- 


take this wicked villain ; and let it ſerve at leaſt 
as a warning to you, that you may not for the 
© future deſpiſe the advice of one who is ſo inde- 
« fatigable in his prayers for your welfare. 
Had not my hand been withheld from due 
correction, I had ſcourged much of this diaboli- 
© cal * out of a boy, of whom, from his in fan- 
diſcovered the devil had taken ſuch entire 
poſſeſſion: but reflections of his kind now come 
tog late. 
© I am ſorry you have given away 5 living of 
MWeſtern fo haſtily. I ſhould have applied on 


* that occaſion earlier, had 1 thought you. would 
| not 


* 
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© not have acquainted. me previous to the diſpoſi- 
tion. Tour objection to plufalities, is being 
* righteous over much. If there were any crime 
© in the practice, ſo many godly men would not 
| © agree to it. If the Vicar of Aldergrove ſhould 
«© die (as we hear he is in a declining way) I hope 
© you will think of me, ſince I am certain you 


© muſt be convinced of my moſt ſincere attach 


© ment to your higheſt welfare; a welfare to which 
6 all worldly conſiderations are as trifling as the 
© \mall tithes mentioned in Scripture are, when 
* compared to the weighty matters of the lac. 
I Tam, SIR, 5 

| © Your faithful humble ſervant, 
__- TC Roctr TRWAck ux. 


This was the firſt time Thwackum ever wrote 
in this authoritative ſtyle to Mr Allworthy; and 
of this he had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to re- 
pent, as in the caſe of thoſe who miſtake the 
higheſt degree of goodneſs for the loweſt degree 
of weakneſs. Allworthy had indeed never liked 
this man. He knew him to be proud and ill-na- ' 
tured: he alſo knew that his divinity itſelf was 
tinctured with his temper, and ſuch as in many 
reſpects he himſelf did by no means approve: but 
he was at the ſame time an excellent ſcholar, and 


moſt indefatigable in teaching the two lads. Add 


to this, the ſtrict ſeverity of his life and manners, 
an unimpeached honeſty, and a moſt devout at- 
tachment to religion. So that, upon the whole, 
though Allworthy did not eſteem nor love the 
man, yet he could never bring himſelf to part 
with a tutor to the boys, who was, both by learn- 

ing and induſtry, extremely well qualified for his 
office; and he hoped, that as they were bred up 


— 
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in his own houſe, and under his own eye, he 
| ſhould be able to correct whatever was wrong in 


Thwackum' 8 inſtructions. 


| E H A P. v. 
Þn which the biftory is Nerd: 
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| MW ke. in his laſt ſpeech, had lea. 
1 ed ſome, tender ideas concerning Jones, 
which had brought tears into the good man's eyes. 
This, Mrs Miller obſerving, ſaid, Yes, yes, Sir, 
Jour goodneſs to this poor young man is known, 
notwithſtanding all your care to conceal it: but 
there is not a fingle ſyllable of truth in what thoſe 
villains faid. Mr N Wingels hath now diſcover- 
ed the whole matter. It ſeems theſe fellows were 
employed by a lord, who is a rival of poor Mr 
Jones, to have preſſed bim on board a fbip.— I 
aflure them I don't know who they will preſs next. 
Mr Nightingale here hath ſeen the officer himſelf, 
who is a very pretty gentleman, and hath told him 
all, and is very ſorry for what he undertook, which 
he would never have done, had he known Me 
Jones to have been a gentleman ; but he was told 
that he-was a common ſtrolling vagabond. 2 
Allworthy ſtared at all this, and declared he was 
a ſtranger to every word ſhe ſaid. * Yes, Sir,” 
anſwered ſhe, © I believe you are.—It is a very 
different ſtory, I believe, from what thoſe fellows 
told the lawyer.“ 

What lawyer, Madam? what is it you mean?“ 
faid Allworthy. Nay, nay,' faid ſhe, * this is 
ſo like you to deny your own goodneſs : but Mr 
Nightingale here ſaw him.“ Saw whom, Ma- 

: dam! 4 anſwered he. Why, your lawyer, Sir, 
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| faid the, that you ſo kindly ſent to inquire into 


the affair.“ I am ftill in the dark, upon my ho- 
nour,” ſaid Allworthy. * Why, then, do you tell 
him, my dear Sir,' cried ſhe. * Indeed, Sir,” ſaid 

Nightingale, © I did fee that very lawyer, who 
went from you when I came into the room, at an 
alehouſe in Alderſgate, in company with two of 
the fellows who' were employed by Lord Fellamar 


to preſs Mr Jones, and who were by that means 


preſent at the unhappy rencounter between him 
and Mr Fitzpatrick.“ I own, Sir,” ſaid Mrs Mil- 
ler, when I ſaw this gentleman come into the 
room to you, I told Mr Nightingale that I appre- 


| hended you had ſent him thither to inquire 'into 
the affair.“ Allworthy ſhewed marks of aſtoniſn- 


ment in his countenance at this news, and was 
indeed for two or three minutes ſtruck dumb by 
it. At laſt, addreſſing himſelf to Mr Nightingale, 

he ſaid, © I muſt confeſs myſelf, Sir, more furprif- 
ed at what you tell me, than I have ever been be- 
fore at any time in my whole life. Are you cer- 
tain this was the gentleman?” I am moſt cer- 
tain,* anſwered Nightingale. At Alderſgate ?* 
cries Allworthy. And was you in company with 
this lawyer and the two fellows 2? —“ I was, Sir,“ 


faid the other, © very near half an hour.'—* Well, 


vir,” ſaid Allworthy, and in what manner did 
the lawyer behave? did you hear all that paſſed 
between him and the fellows? No, Sir, an- 
ſwered Nightingale, © they had been together be- 


fore J came.—In my preſence the lawyer ſaid lit- 
tle; but after I had ſeveral times examined the 
. fellows, who perſiſted in a ſtory directly contrary 


to what I heard from Mr Jones, and which I find 
by Mr Fitzpatrick was a rank falſehood ; the law--. 


yer then deſired the fellows to fay nothing but 


- e what 
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what was the truth, and ſeemed to ſpeak ſo much 
in favour of Mr Jones, that when I ſaw the ſame 
perſon with you, I concluded your goodneſs had 
prompted you to ſend bim thither.'—" And did 
you not ſend him thither ?* ſays Mrs Miller. — In- 
deed I did not,” anſwered Allworthy; nor did 
I know he had gone on ſuch an errand till this 
moment. ſee it all ſaid Mrs Miller, upon 
my foul, I fee it all! No wonder they have been 
Cloſeted ſo clofe lately. Son Nightingale, let me 
beg you to run for theſe fellows immediately 
find them out if they are above ground. I will 
go myſelf. '—* Dear Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, be 
patient, and do me the favour to ſend. a ſervant 
up ſtairs, to call Maſter Dowling hither, if he be 
in the houſe, or, if not, Me Blifil.“ Mrs Miller 
went out muttering ſomething to herlelf, and 
preſently returned with an anſwer, That Mr Do w- - 
ling was gone; but that the t'other (as ſhe called 
him) was coming“. "Hon | 
Allsorthy was of 2 Coolef diipoſition than the 
od woman, whoſe ſpirits were all up in- arms 
nin the cauſe of her friend. He was not, however, 
without ſome ſuſpicions which were near akin to 
hers. When Blifil came into the room, he aſked 
him with a very ſerious countenance, and with a 
leſs friendly look than he had ever before given 
him, Whether he knew any thing of Mr Dowl- | 
ing's having ſeen any of the perſons who were pre- 
ſent at the duel between Jones and another gen- 
tleman ? | | 5 
There is nothing fo dangerous as a queſtion. 
which comes by ſurpriſe on a man, whoſe buſi- 
| neſs it is to conceal truth, or to defend falſe- 
hood. For which reaſon, thoſe worthy perſonages, 
whoſe noble office it is to ſave the lives of ” fel- 
5 8 5 O 
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low-creatures at the Old Bailey, take the utmoſt 
care, by frequent previous examination, to divine 
every queſtion which may be aſked their clients 
on the day of trial, that they may be ſupplied ' 
with proper and ready anſwers, which the moſt 
fertile invention cannot ſupply in an inſtant. Be- 
ſides, the ſudden and violent impulſe on the blood, 
occaſioned by theſe ſurpriſes, cauſes frequently 
ſuch an alteration in the countenance, that the 
man is obliged. to give evidence againſt himſelf. 
And ſuch, indeed, were the alterations which the 
countenance of Blifil underwent from this ſudden 
queſtion, that we can ſcarce blame the eagerneſs 
of Mrs Miller, who immediately cried out, © Guilty, 
upon my honour ! guilty, upon my foul P  _ 
Mr Allworthy ſharply rebuked her for this im- 
petuoſity; and then turning to Blifil, who ſeemed 
ſinking into the earth, he ſaid, © Why do you he- 
| brate, Sir, at giving me an anſwer? You cer- 
tainly muſt have employed him; for be would 
not, of his own accord, I believe, have underta- 


ken ſuch an errand, and eſpecially without ac- 


quainting me.“ ; | 


Blifil then anſwered, © I own; Sir; I have been - 


guilty of an offence; yet I may hope your, pardon.” 
— My pardon l' ſaid Allworthy, very an- 
grily.——* Nay, Sir,” anſwered Blifl, © I knew 
you would be offended ; yet ſurely my dear uncle 
will forgive the effects of the molt amiable of hu- 
man weakneſſes. Compaſſion for thoſe who do 
not deſerve it, I own is a crime; and yet it is a 
crime from which you yourſelf are not entirelx 
free. I know I have been guilty of it in more 
than one inſtance to this very perſon; and I will 
own I did ſend Mr Dowling, not on a vain and 
iruitleſs inquiry, but to diſcover the witneſſes, and 
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'to DEAD to ſoften- their evidence. This, Sir, 
zs the truth, which, though I intended to conceal 
| on you, u, 1 will not deny. | 

' confeſs,” ſaid Nightingale, c this 4 is the light 

in which it appeared to me from the omen 8 
bebavicur. 
Now, Madam, aid Allworthy, 1 believe you 
will, once in your life, own you ave entertained 

a wrong ſuſpicion, and are not ſo angry with my 

_ nephew as you was. 

Mrs Miller was fitent ; on though ſhe 99910 not 

fo haſtily. be pleaſed with Blifil, whom ſhe looked 
to have been the ruin of Jones, yet, in this 
particular inſtance, he had impoſed upon her, as well 
as upon the reſt; ſo entirely had the devil ſtood 
his friend. And, indeed, I look upon the vulgar 

| obſervation, * That the devil often deſerts his 

friends, and leaves them in the lurch,* to be a 

eat abuſe on that gentleman's character. Per- 

1 * he may ſometimes deſert thoſe who are only 

his cup acquaintance, or who, at moſt, are but half 
bis; but he generally ſtands by thoſe who are tho- 

roughly his ſervants, and helps them off in all ex- 
tremities, till their bargain expires. 
As a conquered rebellion ſtrengthens a govern- 
ment, or, as health is more perfectly eſtabliſhed by 
recovery from ſome diſeaſes; ſo anger, when re- 
moved, often gives new life to affection. This 

7 the caſe of Mr Allworthy; for Blifil having 

d off the greater ſuſpicion, the leſſer, which 
bal been raiſed by Square's letter, ſunk of courſe, 
and was forgotten; and Thwackum, with whom 

- he was greatly offended, bore alone all the reflec- 

tions which Square had cat on the enemies of Jones. 

As for that young man, the reſentment of Mr 
_ Allworthy * more _ more to abate towards 

tim. 


— 


— 
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bim. He told Bli6l; he did not only forgive the - 
extraordinary efforts of his good-nature, but would 
give him the pleaſure of following his example. 
Then turning to Mrs Miller, with a ſmile which 
would have become an angel, he cried, What 
ſay you, Madam? Shall we take a hackney- coach, 
and all of us together pay a viſit to your friend? 
1 promiſe you it is not the firſt vibt 1 have 
made in a priſon.“ 
Every reader, I believe, will be able to . ee 
for the worthy woman; but they muſt have a great 
deal of good- nature, and be well acquainted with 
friendſhip, who can feel what ſhe felt on this oe- 
caſion. Few, I hope, are capable of feeling what 
now paſled in the mind of Blifil; but thoſe who 
are, will acknowledge, that it was impoſſible for 
him to raiſe any objeCtion to this viſit. Fortune, 
however, or the gentleman lately mentioned a- 
bove, ſtood his friend, and prevented his under- 
going ſo great a ſhock 3 for at the very inſtant 
when the coach was ſent for, Partridge arrived, 
and having called Mrs Miller from the company, 

- acquainted her with the dreadful accident Jately _ 
come to light; and, hearing Mr Allworthy's inten- 
tion, begged her to find ſome means of ſtopping 
him; * for,” ſays he, the matter muſt at all haz- 
ards be kept a Ger from him; and if he ſhould 

now go, he will find Mr Jones and his mother, 
who arrived juſt as I left him, lamenting over one 
another the horrid crime they "_ ignorantly com- 
mitted.” 7%. 

Ihe poor woman, a was almoſt deprived of 
her fenſes at this. dreadful news, was never lefs 
capable of invention than at preſent. However, - 

as women are much readier at this than men, ſhe 
N herſelf of an excule ; and returning to 

Allwortby, + 
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Allworthy, ſaid, I am ſure, Sir, you will be 
ſurpriſed at hearing any objection from me to the 
kind propoſal you juſt now made; and yet I am 
afraid of the conſequence of it, if carried imme- 
- diately into execution. You mult imagine, Sir, 
that all the calamities which have lately befallen 
this poor young fellow, muſt have thrown him 

into the loweſt dejection of ſpirits : and now, Sir, 
ſhould we all on a ſudden fling him into ſuch a 
violent fit of joy as I know your preſence will oc- 
caſion, it may, I am afraid, produce ſome fatal 
miſchief, eſpecially as his ſervant, who is without, 

tells me be i is very far from being well. 4 
ls his ſervant without ?* cries Allworthy, 
4 Pray call him hither. I will aſk OR ſome queſ- 
tions concerning his maſter.” 

Partridge was at firſt afraid to appear baſore Mr 
Allworthy ; but was at length perſuaded, after 
Mrs Miller, who had often heard his whole ſtory 
from his own mouth, had ne to ieder 
him. 

Allworthy recolleQed Partridge the moment hs 
came into the room, though many years had paſ- 
ſed fince he had ſeen him. Mrs Miller therefore 
might have ſpared here a formal oration, in which 
indeed ſhe was ſomething prolix ; for the reader, 
I believe, may have obſerved already, that this good 
woman, among other things, had a tongue always 
— for the ſervice of her friends. 

And are you,” ſaid Allworthy to Partridge, 

the ſervant of Mr Jones?” I can't ſay, Sir, 

anſwered he, that I am regularly a ſervant ; but 
I live with him, an't pleaſe your Honour, at pre- 

ſent. Non ſum pn eram, as Ton Honour wy 

well knows. | | 

Mr 4 then aſked bim many queſtions | 


— 


a 
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concerning Jones, as to his health, and other 
matters: to all which Partridge anſwered, with- 
out having the leaſt regard to what was, but 
conſidered only what he would have things ap- 
pear; for, a ſtrict adherence to truth, was not a- 
mong the articles of this honeſt fellow's morality, 
or his religion. OE OE, #1 
During this dialogue, Mr Nightingale took his 


leave, and preſently after Mrs Miller left the room, 


when Allworthy likewiſe diſpatched Blifil ; for 
he imagined that Partridge, when alone with him, 
would be more explicn than before company. 
They were no ſooner left in private together, than 
Allworthy began, as in the following chapter. 


— 


| HAF. 
In which the hiflory is farther continued. 


E GURE, friend,” ſaid the good man, you are 
| the ſtrangeſt of all beings 3 not only to have 
ſuffered as you have formerly, for obſtinately per- 
fiſting in a falſehood, but to perſiſt in it thus to 
the laſt, and to paſs thus upon the world for the 
ſervant of your own ſon. What intereſt can you 
have in all this? What can be your motive? 
I ſee, Sir,” ſaid Partridge, falling down upon 


\ 


bis knees, that your Honour is prepoſſeſſed a- 


yon me, and reſolved not to believe any thing 
ſay; and therefore, what ſignifies my proteſta- 
tions? but yet, there is One above who knows that 
I am not the father of this young man” _ 

© How? ſaid Allworthy, will you yet deny 
what you was formerly convicted of, upon ſuch un- 
anſwerable, ſuch manifeſt evidence? Nay, what 
a confirmation is your being now found with tbis 
very man, of all which twenty years ago appears 
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ed anf you 1—1 thought you had left the coun- 
ery; nay, F thought yon had long ſince been 
dead. ——In what manner did you know any thing 
of this young man? Where did you meet with 
him, unleſs you had kept ſome correſpondence 
together? Do not deny this ; for I promiſe you 
it will greatly raiſe your ſon in my opinion, to 
find that he bath ſuch a ſenſe of filial duty, as pri- 
vately to ſupport his father for ſo many years.” 
H your Honour will have patience to hear me, 
ſaid Partridge, © I will tell you all '——Being bid 
go on, he proceeded thus: When your Honour 
conceived that diſpleaſure againſt me, it ended in 
my ruin ſoon after; for I loſt my little ſchool; and 
the miniſter, thinking, I ſuppoſe, it would be a- 
greeable to your Honour, turned me out from the 
office of clerk ; ſo that I had nothing to truſt to 
but the barber's ſhop, which, in -a country place 


ke that, is a poor livelihood 3 and when my wife 


died, (for till that time I received a penſion of 121. 
2-year from an unknown hand, which, indeed, I 
| believe was your Honour's own, for no body that 
ever 1 heard of doth theſe things beſides) ; but, as 
T was ſaying, when the died, this penſion forfook 
me; ſo that now, a8 I owed two or three ſmall 
debts, which began to be troubleſome to me, par- 

ticularly one, * which an attorney brought up b 
law-charges: from 158. to near 3ol.; and as I 
en, all ny uſual means of Wies bad forſook 
me, 


1 This is a fat which I wo © Wap to a poor 3 
in Dorſetſhire, by the rillany of an attorney, who, not content= 
ed with the exorbitant coſts to which the poor man was put by 
a ſingle action, brought afterwards another action on the judg- 


ment, as it was called, A method frequently uſed to oppreſs the 
poor, and bring money into the pockets of attorneys, to the great 


ſcandal of the law of the mn, of ras and even of pg 15 


man nature itſelf. 
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me, I packed up my little all as well as T could, 
, rr... 
The firſt place I came to was Saliſbury, where 
I got into the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to 
the law, and one of the beſt gentlemen that ever I 
knew; for he was not only good to me, but I know 
a thouſand good and charitable acts which he did 
while I ſtaid with him; and I have known him of- 
ten refuſe buſineſs, becauſe it was paltry and op- 


) 


— 


aid Allworthy ; I know this gentleman, and a 
very worthy man he is, and an honour to his pro- 
feſſion. Well, Sir,“ continued Partridge, 
* from hence I removed to Lymington, where I 
was above three years in the ſervice of another 
lawyer, who was likewiſe a very good ſort of a 
man, and to be ſure one of the merrieſt gentle- 
men in England. Well, Sir, at. the end of the 
three years, I ſet up a little ſchool, and was likely 
to do well again, had it not been for a moſt un- 
lucky accident. Here I kept a pig; and one day, 
as ill fortune would have it, this pig broke out, 
and did a treſpaſs, I think they call it, in a garden 
belonging to one of my neighbours, who was a2 
proud, revengeful man, and employed a lawyer, 


N05 Lou need not be ſo particular, 


— 


one —one— Il can't think of his name; but be ſent 


for a writ againſt me, and had me to Size. When - 
I came there, Lord have mercy upon me to hear 
what the counſellors ſaid ! There was one that told 
my Lord a parcel of the confoundedeſt lies about 


me: he ſaid, that I uſed to drive my hogs into o- 


ther folks gardens, and a great deal more; and at 
laſt he faid, He hoped I had at laſt brought my 
hogs to a fair market, To be ſure one would have 
thought, that inſtead of being owner only of one 
poor little pig, I had been the greateſt hog-merchant 

W | 17, 
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in England. Well.“ Pray, faid Allworthy, * do 


not be ſo particular. I have heard nothing of your 


ſon yet. O it was a great many years,” anſwer- 
ed Partridge, before I faw my own ſon, as your 
are pleaſed to call bim..-—1 went over to Ireland 


+ after this, and taught fchool at Cork, (for that 
one ſuit ruined me again, and I lay ſeven years in 
Wincheſter gaol),'—* Well, faid Allworthy, * paſs 


>, 


| that over, till your return to England. Then, 


Sir,“ ſaid be, it was about half a year ago that I 


* 


landed at Briſtol, where I ftaid ſome time; and 


not finding it do there, and hearing of a place be- 


Q tween that and Glouceſter, where the barber was 


: 


juſt dead, I went thither, and there I had been a- 


bout two months when Mr Jones came thither.” 
He then gave Allworthy a very particular account 


of their firſt meeting, and of every thing, as well 
as he could remember, which had happened from 


— 


% 


- 


that day to this; frequently interlarding his ſtory 
with panegyrics on Jones, and not forgetting to 
inſinuate the great love and reſpect which he had 
for Allworthy. He concluded with ſaying, Now, 
Sir, I have told your Honour the whole truth ;' 
and then cepeated a moſt folemn proteſtation, 
That he was no more the father of Jones, than 
of the Pope of Rome; and imprecated the moſt. 
bitter curſes on bis head, if he did not ſpeak truth. 
What am I to think of this matter?” cries All- 


worthy. For what purpoſe ſhould you ſo ſtrong- 


ly deny a fact, which I think it would be rather 
yore intereſt to own ??—* Nay, Sir,“ anſwered 


- Partridge, (for he could hold no longer), if your 


Honour will not believe me, you are like ſoon to 
have ſatisfaction enough. I wiſh you had miſ- 


taken the mother of this young man, as well as 


you have his father. And now being aſked 
| . What 
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what he meant ?—with- all the ſ ymptoms of horror, 


both in his voice and countenance, he told All- 


worthy the whole ſtory, which he had a little be- 
fore expreſſed fuch debe to Mrs Miller to 'coriceal 
| from Annen HED 4 

©! Allworthy was alm6ft a8 much MGcked at this 
diſcovery, as Partridge himſelf had been while he 
related it. Good Heavens!“ ſays he, in what 
miſerable diſtreſſes do vice and imprudence involve 
men! How much beyond our defigns' are the ef- 
fects of wickedneſs ſometimes carried ?“ He had 
ſcarce uttered theſe words, when Mrs Waters came 
haſtily and abruptly inta the tom. Partridge no 
ſooner faw her, than be cried, Here, Sir, here is 
the very woman berſelf. This is the unfortunate 
mother of Mr Jones; 1 am ſure the will acquit 
me before your Honour.—Pray, Madam'— -- + 

Mrs Waters, without paying any regard to what 
Partridge' ſaid, and almoſt without taking any 
notice of him, advanced to Mr Allworthy : I be- 
lieve, Sir, it is ſo Tong ſince T had the honour of 
feeing! you, that you do not recollect me. In- 
deed,” anſwered Allworthy, you are fo very much 
altered on many accounts, that had not this man 
already acquainted me who you are, I ſhould not 
have immediately called you to my remembrance. 
Have you, Madam, any particular buſineſs which 
brings you to me ??—Allworthy ſpoke this with 
great reſerve ; for the reader may eaſily believe he 
was not.well pleaſed with the conduct of this lady, 
neither with what he had formerly heard, nor 
with what Partridge had now delivered. 

Mrs Waters anſwered, “ Indeed, Sir, F have 
very particular buſineſs. with you; and it is ſuch 
as T can impart only to yourſelf.— I muſt defire, 
therefore, the fayour of a word with you alone; 
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for Laffure you, what 1 have moe van is, of, the | 
_ utmoſt importance“ T 
Partridge was then edened) 0 withdraw hut 
_ bakirs he went, he begged the lady to ſatisfy Mr 
Allworthy that he was perfectly innocent. To 
which the. n Lou need A under no £ 
1 Sir z 1 ſhall f Df t. Allworthy 
perfectly of that matter 
Then Partridge withdrew ; and: that paſſed be- 
een Mr Allworthy and ee Wwe: which, is 
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34737 Waters remaining a, Jew: momente "Ghent, 
Mr Allworthy could not refrain from ſay- 
ing, I am forry, Madam, to perceive; by what A 
— ſince beard, that you have made ſo very ill 
a uſe . Mr Allworthy, ſays ſhe, interrupting 
him, 1 know 1 have. faults, but ingratitude to 
you, is not one of them. I never can, nor ſhall 1 
forget your goodneſs, which 1, oon I haye very. MM. 
little deſerved. But be pleaſed to wave all upbraid- 
ing of me at preſent, as I have ſo important an af- 
fair to communicate to you concerning this young 
man, to whom you have Wen my: maiden name 
of Jae 5 ; 
© Have I then, aid Allworthy, « ignoranily 
puniſhed an innocent man, in tbe perſon, of him 
who hath juſt left us? Was he not the father of 
the child Þ: © Indeed he was not, ſaid Mrs 
Waters. You may be pleaſed to remember, Sir, 
I formerly told you, you ſhould one day know; 


"ub L e ER to have been oh age 
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2 cruel neglect, in not having diſcovered it to you 
before. Indeed I little knew how neceſſary it 
was. — Well, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, be pleaſ- 
ed to proceed. Tou muſt remember, Sit, ſaid 
ſhe, 4 young fellow, whoſe name was Summer.“ 
Very well,” cries Allworthy, he was the fon of 
2 clergyman of great learning and virtue, for 
whom I had the higheſt friendſhip.* So it appear- 
ed; Sir, anſwered ſhe; for I believe you bred 
the young man up, and maintained him at the 
univerſity; where, I think, he had finiſhed his 
ſtudies when he came to reſide at your houſe. A. 
finer man, I muſt ſay, the ſun never ſhone upen; 
for, beſides the handſomeſt perſon I ever ſaw, he 
was ſo genteel, and had ſo much wit and good 
breeding Poor gentleman, ſaid Allworthy, he 
was indeed untimely ſnatched away; and little 
did 1 think he had any ſins of this kind to anſwer 
for; for I plainly perceive you are going to tell me 
he was the father of your child.“ „ 
Indeed, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, he was not. 
__© How ſaid Allworthy, to what then tends alk 
this preface? © To a ſtory; Sir,” ſaid ſne, which 
I uam concerned falls to my lot to unfold to you. 
O, Sir, prepate to hear ſomething which will ſur- 
priſe you, will grieve you.”—* Speak, faid All- 
worthy ;: I am conſcious of no crime, and can- 
not be afraid to hear. Sir, faid ſhe, © that Mr 
Summer, the ſon of your friend, educated at your 
expence, who, after living a year in the houſe as 
if he had been your own fon, died there of the 
ſmall-pox, was tenderly lamented by you, and 
buried as if he had been your own; that Sum- 
mer, Sir, was the father of this child. How!“ 
ſaid Allworthy, you contradict yourſelf.—“ 'That 
I do nor, anſwered ſhe, * he was indeed the fa- 
Shes: 5 5 I ther 


- 


ther of this child, but not by me. Take care, 
Madam, ſaid Allworthy, do not, to ſhun the 
| imputation of any crime, be guilty of falſehood, 
' Remember; there is One from whom you can 

- © eonceal nothing, and before whoſe tribunal falſe» 

- hood will only aggravate your guilt.“ Indeed; 
Sir,“ ſays ſhe, I am not his mother; nor would 

I now think myſelf fo for the world.“ I know 
pour reaſon,” faid Allworthy, and ſhall rejoice 
as much as you to find it other wiſe; yet you muſt 
remember you yourſelf confeſſed it before me. 
© So far what I confeſſed? ſaid: ſne, was true, 
that theſe hands conveyed the infant to your bed; 
conveyed it thither at the command of its mother; 
at her commands I afterwards. owned it, and 

£ thought myſelf, by her generoſity, nobly reward- 

3 cd both for my ſecrecy and my ſhame.. Who 
= could this woman be? ſaid Allworthy.,—* Indeed 
1, tremble to name her,” anſwered Mrs Waters. 
hy all this preparation I am to gueſs that ſhe was 
a relation of mine, cried he. Indeed, ſhe was 
a near one.“ At which words Allworthy ſtarted, 

and ſhe continued: You had a ſiſter, Sir.“ A 

| fGſter ? repeated he, looking aghaſt. “ As there 
| is truth in heaven,” cries ſhe, your ſiſter; was the 
| mother of that child you found between your 
ſheets. | Can it be poſſible ? cries he; good 
Heavens? , © Have patience, Sir, ſaid Mrs Wa- 
ters, © and I will unfold to you the whole ſtory. 
Juſt after your departure for London, Miſs Brid- 
et came one day into the houſe of my mother. — 

he was pleaſed to ſay ſhe had heard an extraor- 

dinary character of me, for my learning and fu- 
perior underſtanding to all the young women 
there, ſo ſhe was pleaſed to ſay. She then bid me 
come to her to the great bouſe; where, when E 
1 PEE. F attended, 
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attended, ſhe employed 'me to read to her. She 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction in my reading, ſhewed 
great kindneſs to me, and made me many pre- 
fents. At laſt ſhe began to eatechiſe me on the 
fubject of feerecy, to which I gave her ſuch ſatis- 
factory anſwers, that, at laſt, having locked the 
door of her room, ſhe took me into her cloſet, 
and then locking that door likewiſe; ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
ſhould convince me of the vaſt reliance ſhe bad on 
my integrity, by communicating a ſecret, in which 

her honour, and conſequently” her life, was con- 

cerned: "She then ſtopped; and after a ſilence: of 
a few-minutes, during which ſhe often wiped her 
eyes, the inquired of me, if I thought my mo- 
ther might ſafcly be confided in. I anſwered, E 
would ſtake my life on her fidelity. She then 
imparted to me the. great ſecret which laboured 
in her breaſt, and which; I believe, was delivered - 
with mote pain than ſhe afterwards 'fuffered im 
child-birtb. It was then contrived, that my mo- 
ther and myſelf only ſhould attend at the time, 
and that Mrs Wilkins ſhould be ſent out of the way, 
as ſnhe accordingly was, to the very fartheſt part of 
Dorſetſnire, to inquire the character of a ſervant:; 
For the lady had turned away her own maid near 
three months before; during all which time I of= 
ficiated about her perſon upon trial; as ſhe ſaid; 
though, as ſhe afterwards declared, I was not ſuf- 
hciently handy for the place. This, and many o- 
ther ſueh things which ſhe uſed to ſay of me, were 
all thrown out, to prevent any ſuſpicion which - 
Wilkins might hereafter have, when I was to own 
the child; for the thought it could never be be- 

lieyed ſhe: would venture, to hurt a young woman; 
with: whom ſhe had-intruſted ſuch a ſecret... You: 
« 13 3y 3% ity 8 N ma 
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| may be-afſured, Sit, I was-well paid for all theſe 
affronts, which, together with being informed of 


thought her incapable of keeping à ſecret, eſpe - 


n * A Si. GIS many me, ce co Cdn '- wade 
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the occaſion of them, very well contented. me 


Indeed, the lady had a greater ſuſpicion of. Mrs 


Wilkins than of any other perſon; not chat ſnie 
had the leaſt averſion to the gentle woman; but ſhe 


cially from you, Sir: for Lhave often heard Miſa 
Bridget ſay; that if Mrs Wilkins had committed 
à murder, the believed ſne would acquaint you 
with it. At laſt the expected day came, and Mrs 
Wilkins, who had been kept a week in readineſs, 

and put off from time to time; upon ſome pre- 


tence or other, that ſne might not return too ſoon, 


was diſpatched. Then the child was born in the 
e only of myſelf and my mother; and was 
y my mother conveyed to her own houſe, where 


it was privately. kept by her. till the evening of 
our return, When 1, by the command of Miſs 
Bridget, conlveyed it into the bed where you found 


it. And all ſuſpicions were afterwards laid aft-ep 


1 the artful conduct of your filter, in preteriding 


will to the boy, and that any regard ſhe ſhe w- 


ed him, was out of mere complaiſance to you.“ 


Mrs Waters then made many proteſtations wr | 
the truth of this ſtory 3. and concluded by faying; 
Thus, Sir, you have at laſt diſcovered your ne- 


Fa for ſo I am ſure you will hereafter think 


im; and I queſtion not but he will be both an 
honour and a comfort to you under that appeila» 


- tion.“ 74 z + 


I need not, Madam,” ſaid Allwotthy; 0 expreſs 
my aſtoniſhment at what you have told me; and 
yet ſurely you would not, and could not have put 

ether ſo many eircumſtances to evidence an un- 


75 1 1 4 confeſs, 1 ä ſome paſſages felat- 


ing 


” 


ing to that iStimalers which orm 


the: youn man, zas well on his own account; as 
on:Htis father's, that LThould willingly have con- 
ſented to a match between them: hut ſhe expreſ- 
ſed the higheſt diſdain of my nkind ſuſpicion; as 
the called it ; do that B never ſpoke mort on the 


fubjet. Good Heavens! Well! the Lord diſ- 


ſeth all'things: yet ſure it was a moſt. un- 
juſtifiable conduct in my ſiſter to carry this ſecret 


with her out of the world. I promiſe you, Sir 
faid Mrs Waters, “ ſhe always profeſſed a contrary 
intention and frequently told me, ſhe intended 


one day to communicate it to you. She ſaid, in- 
deed; ſhe was highly rejoiced that het plot had 
ſucceeded fo well, and that you had, of your own 
accord, taken ſuch a an} to the child, that it 
Was yet unneceſſaty to make any expreſs declara- 
tion. Oha Sir, bad that lady lived to have ſeen 
this poor young man turned like a vagabond from 
your! houſe ; nay; Sir, could-ſhe have li ved to hear 
that you had yourfelf employed a lawyer to pro- 
ſecute him for a murder of which he was not 
guilty—Forg ive me, Mr Allworthy, I muſt ſay 
it was eee you bave been: aba 
he never deſerved it of you.“ Indeed, Madam 


ſaid Allworthy, I have been abuſed by the $a | 
ay, 


ſon, whoever he was, that told you fo. 
or,” ſaid ſhe, I would not be miltaken ; 3 I dtd 
not preſume to fay you were guilty of any wrong. 


The gentleman who. came to me, propoſed no 
ſuch matter: he only ſaid, taking me for Mr 


Fitz patrick wife,; that if Mir: Jones had nturders 
ed my huſband, Hfhould be affiſted with: any mo- 
ney 1 * to W on the proſecution, y A 


my 128 
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conceit that my ſiſter had ſome joking: to hinw 1 
mentioned: it to ber; for. L had ſuch a negatd to 
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very w orthy entleman;' who, che aid, was well 
appriſed 1 villain I had to deal with. It was 
by this man T found out who Mr Jones was; and 
this man, whoſe name is Dowling, Mr Jones tells 
me, is your; Reward. + I diſcovered his name by a 
odd aeeident; for he himſelf refuſed to _ 


It me; but Partridge, who met him at my lodg- 


ings the ſecond: rime he came, knew him former erly 
bo Saliſbury.” + + e D402 et 

And did n Mr Dowling) fays Altworthy; 
wich great aſtoniſhment in his countenance, tell 
ou that L would afhſtin the proſecut ion No, 
ir; anſwered ſhe,” Iwill not charge himwrong · 


fully. Tle ſaid, 1 ſhould-be aſſiſtedʒ but he men - 


tioned no name. -Tet you muſt pardon me, Sir, 
if, from circumſtanees, I thought it could be no 
other.“ Indeed, Madam, ſays Allworthy, from 
circumſtances I am too well convinced it was ano- 
er. Good Heaven l by what wonderful means 
is the blackeſt and deepeſt villany ſometimes dif- 
covered I Shall I beg you, Madam, to ſtay till 


the perſon you have mentioned comes; for I ex-. 


pet him every minute; 5 erg y he N69 7 wr; perkaph; 


* in the hauſe.“ 


' Allworthy then Repped fo. the pre ty in order to 
- a ſervant; when in came, not Mr Dowling, 


buteihe eee ww will be _ in the Nx 
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ET who nowarrived; ua n other 


4 Lt than Mr Weſtern. He no ſooneridaw All. 


worthy, than, 0 in: the leaſt the 
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preſence of Mrs Waters, he began to vociferate 


in the following manner: Pine doings at my 


houſe! A rare kettle of fiſh I have diſcovered at 
laſt! Who the devil would be plauged with a daugh- 
ter ?* © What's the matter, neighbour 7 ſaid. All- 
worthy. Matter enough,” anſwered. Weſtern, 


© When I thought ſhe. was a-juſt coming to; nay, 


when ſhe had, in a manner, promiſed me to do as. 
I would ha' her, and when L.was a hoped to have 


had nothing more to do thañ to have ſent for the 
lawyer and finiſhed all- what do you think I have 


found out? that the little, b hath been playing 
tricks with me all the; while, and catrying on 4 
correſpondence. with: that baſtard of yours. Siſ- 
ter Weſtern, whom I have quarrelled: with upon 
her account, ſent me word on, and J ordered, her 

oekets to be ſearched when ſhe was aſleep; and 
hers I have got un, ſigned. with the ſon of a,whore's. 
ewn name. I have not had patience to-read, half 
ot, for tis longer than one of Parſon: Supple's 
fermonsz but I find plainly it is all about love; 
and indeed what ſhould it be elſe ? I have pack- 


ed her up in a chamber again; and to-morrow 
morning down ſhe goes into the country, unleſs. 


ſhe conſents to be marcied directly; and there the 
ſhall dive in a garret upon bread and water all ber 
days; and the ſooner ſuch a b-— breaks her heart, 
the better ; though, d—n her, that I believe is too 


tough. - She will live long enough to plague me.) 


Mr Weſtern, anſwered; Allworthy, you know 
I have always proteſted againſt force, and you 
vourſelf conſented that none ſhould be uſed. 
* Ay!'cries be, © that was only upon condition 
that ſhe would conſent, without. | What, the devil 
and Dr Fauſtus! ſhan't- I do what I will, with my 
own daughter, eſpecially when. I defire thang 
28 | | | | but 
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but ber oss — <a ck 
ed Allworthy, if you will give me leave, I will 
undertake onee to argue with the young lady. — 
_ «Will yon, faid Weſtern, © why, thatis'kind now, 
and e and maybap 

than I have been able to de wh her; for I pro- 
miſe you Me hath a very 

Weil, Sir, faid Allworthy, if you will 80 


* 


ur, anſwer- 


you will do more 
opinion of you. — 


home and releaſe the young lady from her capti- 


vity, I will wait upon her within this half hour.“ 


©But ſuppoſe, ſaid Weſtern, © ſhe ſnould run a- 


way with un in the mean time ? for Lawyer Dow- 
ling tells me, there is no hope 
fellow at laſt, for that the man is alive, and like 
to do well, and that he thinks Jones will be 


s of hanging the 


out of priſon again preſently. How, ſaid-All- 


— 


worthy, what, did you employ him then to in- 
quire or to do any thing in that matter? Not 


3, anſwered Weſtern; © he mentioned it to me 


now of his own accord//=—*Fuſt now i cries 
Allworthy, why, where did you ſee him then? 
I want much to fee Mr Dowling.— Why, you 


may ſee un, an you will, preſently, at my lodg- 
ings; for there is to be a meeting of lawyers there 


this morning, about a mortgage, —Icod 1 I ſhall 


_ hoſe two or dree thouſand pounds, 1 believe, by 
that honeſt gentleman Mr 9 gale.—“ Well, 


Sir, ſaid} Allworthy 5, I will be with you within 


| the half bout. And do, for once, cries the 


vire, take a fool's advice, and never think of 


dealing with her by gentle methods; take my word 


for it, thoſe will never do. I have tried um long 


enough. She muſt be frigbtened into it; there is 


puniſhment of it in t'other world ; and then * 
Th r 


no other way. Tell her I'm her father; and of 


the horrid fin of diſobedience, and of the dreadful 


_ 
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Randzad miles 0* es e thas loves a Aale 
better than I do. Bu it I ſee you are buſy with the 
lady here, fo I will go home and. FRE you; and 
10 yobr humble ſervant,” 

As foon AS Mr Weſtern | was gone, Mrs Waters 
taid, I ſee, Sir, the ſquire hath not the leaft re- 
membrancg ef my bee. I believe, Mr Allworthy, 
you would not have known me neither. I am ve- 
11 0 onſiderably altered fince that day when you ſo 

Kingly ave me that advice, which I had been hap- 

55 bel f foll owed.'— Indeed, Madam,“ cries All- 

bead © gi gave me 14 * concern when I firſt 
e 


eard t contrary.” 


which, if you knew, though I pretend not to think 
it would Juſtify, me in your opinion, it would at 


al mitigate my offence, and induce you to pity 


You are not now at leifure to hear my whole 
5 but this I aſſure you, I was betrayed by 


the molt ſolemn promiſes of marriage; nay, in the 
eye of Heaven, I was married to Am; for, after 


much reading on the ſubject, I am convinced that 


particular ceremonies are only requiſite to give a 
legal ſanction to marriage, and Have only a world- 
ly uſe in giving a woman the privileges of a wife; 


but that ſhe who lives F to one man, after 


a ſolemn 


ndeed, Sir, ſays ſhe, 1 
was ruined by a very deep ſcheme of villany, 
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a ſolemn private afflance; whatever the world may 
call het, hath little to charge on ber own con- 
ſeience. 2 1 am ſorry, Madam, faid Allworthy, 

you have made ſq ill an uſe of your leataing. 
2 it would have been well that you had - 
hee poſſeſſed of much more, or had remained i in a 

ate of ignorance. And yet, Madam 1am a= 
fraid you have more than this fin © to ter for.“ 
© During his life,“ anfwered. ſhe, © which Was; A» 
bove a dozen of years, I moſt ſolemnly aſſure you 
I bad not. And conſider, Sir, on my behalf, 
what is in the power of a woman 7 5 py 5 
putation, and leſt deſtitute; wheth 


natured world will ſuffer ſuch 2 Wewer 57 1 


turn to the road of virtue, even if ſhe was never 
ſo defirous. I proteſt tben I would have choſe it, 
had it been in my power; but neceſſity drove me 
into the arms of Captain Waters, with whom, 
though ſtill gba e 1 lived as a wife for many 7 
years, and went by his name. * eh ich this 

_ gentleman, at Worceſter, on his march gainſ 

the rebels; and it was then I Meals met Fit 
Mr Jones, who reſcued me from the hands of a 
Villain. Indeed he is the worthieſt of men. No 
young gentleman of his age is, I believe, freer 
from vice, and few have the twentieth part of his 
' virtues; nay, whatever vices he hath bad, I am 
firmly perſuaded. he bath now taken a reſolution to 
abandon them.“ © I hope he bath,” cries Allwor- 
thy, © and I hope he will preſerve that reſolution. 
I muſt fay, I have till the ſame hopes with re- 
gard to yourſelf.  'The world, I do agree, are apt 
to be too unmerciful on theſe occaſions ; et time 


aud perſeverance will get the better of this their 


 difinclination, as I may call it, to pity ; for though 


they a1 are not, like Heaven, ready to receive a pe- 
nitent 


ws 7 
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nitent anner; yet a e! repentance: will at 
length obtain mercy, eyen with the world. This 
you may be aſſured of, Mrs Waters, that when- 


ever I find you are Chow] in ſuch good intentions, 


you ſhall want no aſſiſtances in my. power to make 
them effeCtual.” ; 

Mrs Waters fell now y upon her knees before bim, 
and, in a flood of tears, made him many moſt paſ- 


ſionate acknowledgments of his goodneſs, which, 


as ſhe truly ſaid, ſavoured more of the divine than 
human nature. 

Allworthy raiſed hes. up, gd ſpoke i in the moſt 
tender manner, making uſe of every expreſſion 
which his invention could ſuggeſt to comfort her, 
when he was interrupted by the arrival of Mr Dowl- 
ing, who, upon his firſt entrance, ſeeing Mrs Wa- 
ters, ſtarted, and appeared in ſome confulion 
from which 'be ſoon recovered himſelf as well as 
he could, and then ſaid, he was in the utmoſt 
haſte to attend counſel at Mr Weſtern's lodgings, 
| but, however, thought it his duty to call and ac- 
quaint him with the opinion of counſel, upon 
the caſe which he had before told him, which 


was, that the converſion of the monies in that 


caſe could not be queſtioned in a criminal cauſe, 
but that an action of trover might be brought, 


and if it appeared to the jury to be the monies of 5 
plaintiff, that plaintiff would recover a verdict for ; 


the value. 


Allworthy, without Ap rhe any anſwer to this, = 


bolted the door, and then advancing with a ſtern 
look to Dowling, he ſaid, * Whatever be your 
haſte, Sir, I mult firſt receive an anſwer to ſome 


queſtions. Do you know this lady ? That 


lady, Sir? anſwered Dowling, with great heſi- 
tation. n then, with abe moſt ſolemn 
Vox. IV. { & voice, 
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voice, fad Look you, Mr L Dowling, as you va- 


lue my favour, or your continuance a moment 
. in my ſervice, do not heſitate, nor preva- 
ricate, but anſwer faithfully and truly to every 
3 I aſk. Do you know this lady? 
© Yes, Sir,” ſaid Dowling, I have ſeen the lady.” 
© Where, Sir?“ At her own lodgings,/——— 
Upon what buſineſs did you go thither, Sir, and 
who ſent you ?? 1 went, Sir, to inquire, Sir, 
about Mr Jones.“ And who ſent you to inquire 
about bim ?? © Who, Sir? — why, Sir, Mr Blifl 
_fent'me.? © And what did you ſay to the lady 
concerning that matter ?? *-Nay, Sir, it is im- 
poſſihſe to recollect every word.“ Will you pleaſe, 
Madam, to affift the gentleman's memory? He 
told me, Sir, ſaid Mrs Waters, that if Mr Jones 
had murdered my huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted 
with any money I wanted to. carry on the proſe- 
cution, by a very worthy gentleman, who was 
well appriſed what a villain I had to deal with. 
"Theſe, I can ſafely ſwear, were the very words he 
_ Ttpoke.'——*< Were theſe the words, Sir? ſaid All- 
worthy. I u cannot charge my memory exactly, 
cries CES © but I believe 1 did ſpeak: to that 
purpoſe'——* And did My Blifil order you to fay 
10? I am A hace; Sir, I ſhould not have gone of 
iny own accord, nor have willingly exceeded my 
authority in matters of this kind. If I ſaid fo, 
I muſt have ſo underſtood Mr Blifil's inſtruQtions.” 
Look you, Mr Dowling,” ſaid Allworthy, * I 
promiſe you before this lady, that whatever you 
have done in this affair by Mr Blifil's order, I will 
forgive, provided you now tell me ſtrictly the 
truth: for I believe What you ſay, that you would 
Hot have ated of your own accord, and without 
authority in this matt ter. ——NMr Blifil then 2298 
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wiſe ſent you to examine the two fellows. at Al- 
derſgate ?—* He did, Sir.“ Well, and what in- 
ſtructions did he then give you? RecolleCt- as 
well as you can, and tell me, as near as poſ- 
ſible, the very words he uſed '———* Why, 
Sir, Mr Blifil ſent me to find out the perſons wha 
were eye-witneſſes of this fight. He ſaid he fear- 
ed they might be tampered with by Mr Jones, or 
ſome of his friends. He ſaid, blood required 
blood; and that not only all who concealed a 


murderer, but thoſe who omitted any thing in 


their power to bring him to juſtice, were ſharers 
in his guilt. He ſaid, he found you was very de- 


firous 'of having the villain brought to juſtice, - 


though it was not proper you ſhould appear in it.” 


© He did fo? ſays Allworthy.——— Yes, 


Sir,“ cries Dowling ; I ſhould not, I am ſure, 
have proceeded ſuch lengths for the fake of any o- 
ther perſon living but your Worſhip.'——* What 


lengths, Sir?“ ſaid Allworthy.—* Nay, Sir,” cries 
Dowling, .* I would not have your Worſhip think 
T would, on any account, be guilty of ſuborna- 
tion of perjury ; but there are two ways of deli- 


vering evidence. I told them, therefore, that if 


any offers ſhould be made them on the other fide, 
they ſhould refuſe them, and that they might be 
aſſured they ſhould Joſe nothing by being honeſt 
men, and telling the truth. I ſaid, we were told 
that Jones had aſſaulted the gentleman firſt, and 


thar if that was truth, they ſhould. declare it; 


and I did give them ſome hints that they ſhould be 
no loſers.“ I think you went lengths indeed,” 
cries Allworthy.——* Nay, Sir,“ anſwered Dowl- 
ing, I am ſure I did not defire them to tell an 


untruth; nor ſhould I have ſaid what I did, unleſs - 


it had been to oblige you.“ You would not have 
thought, I believe, ſays Allwortby, to have ob- 
We: 1 2 "FP _ liged 
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. a few minutes afterwards.? 
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£ liged me, had you known that this Mr Jones was 


b my own nephew.'—* Lam ſure, Sir, anſwered he, 


it did not become me to take any notice of what, 
E thought, you defired to conceal /—* How !* cries 


Allworthy, © and did you know it then? * Nay, 
Sir,” anſwered Dowling, * if your Worſhip bids 


me ſpeak the truth, I am ſure I ſhall do it. In- 
deed, Sir, I did know it; for they were almoſt 
the laſt words which Madam Blifil ever ſpoke, 


which ſhe mentioned to me as I ſtood alone by 


her bed-fide, when ſhe delivered me the letter I 
brought your Worſhip from her.“ What let- 


ter?” cries Allworthy.—* The letter, Sir,” anſwer- 
ed Dowling, © which I brought from Saliſbury, 


and which I delivered into the hands of Mr Blifil.“ 
O Heavens“ ng Allworthy. Well, and 
what were the words? What did my Gfter ſay 
to vou! 7 She took me by the hand,” anlwered 
be, and, as ſhe delivered me the letter, ſaid, I 
ſcarce know what I have written. Tell my bro- 


ther, Mr Jones is his nephew—He is my fon— 


Bleſs him *—faid ſhe, and then fell backwards, 28 


jf dying away.—I preſently called in the people, 


and ſhe never ſpoke more to me, and died within 
Allworthy ſtood a 
minute ſilent, lifting up his eyes, and then turn- 

ing to Dowling, ſaid,.— How came you, Sir, not 
to deliver me- this meſlage ? © Your Worſhip,” 


anſwered he, muſt remember, that you was at 


that time ill in bed; and, being in a violent hurry, 

as indeed I always am, I delivered-the letter and 
3 85 to Mr Blifil, who told me he would car- 
ry them both to you, which he hath ſince told me 


be did; and that your Worſhip, partly out of 
friendſhip to Mr Jones, and partly out of regard 


to your ſiſter, would never have it mentioned, 


: 125 did intend to e it from the world; and 1 


4 ; therefore, 
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chereſore, Sir, if you had not mentioned it to me 
firſt, I am certain I, ſhould never have thought it 
belonged to me to ſay any thing of the matter, 
either to your Worſhip or any other perſon.” 

We have remarked ſomewhere already, that it 
is poſſible for a man to convey a lie in the words 
of truth: this was the caſe at preſent: for Blifil 
had in fact told Dowling. what he now related, 
but had not impoſed upon him, nor indeed had 
imagined that he was able ſo to do. In reality, 
the promiſes which Blifil had made to Dowling, 
were the motives which had induced him to ſecre- 
ey; and as he now very plainly ſaw Blifil would 
not be able to keep them, he thought proper now 
to make this confeſſion, which the promiſes of 
forgiveneſs, joined to the threats, the voice, the 
looks of Allworthy, and the diſcoveries he had 
made before, extorted from him, who was beſides: 
taken unawares, and had no time to conſider of 
evalions. _ 

Allworthy appeared well ſatisſied with this. re--_ 
lation, and having injoined on Dowling ſtrict ſi- 
| lence as to what had paſſed, conducted that gentle 
man himſelf to the door, leſt be ſhould ſee Blifil, 
who was returned to his chamber, where he ex 
ulted in the thoughts of his laſt deceit on his uncle;. 
Nees little en what bad Inde patled belan 

„ 

As Allworthy was. s returning to his room, 740 
met Mrs Miller in the entry, Who, with a face: 
all pale and full of terror, faid to him, O] Sir, L. 
find this wicked woman hath been with you, and. 

you know all; yet do not on this account aban- 
don the poor young man.. Conſider, Sir, he was; 
ignorant it was his own mother, and.the diſcovery” 
itlelf will moſt probably break his beart, a pca 


Maur unkindncls.' 13 
2 © Madam? 
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88 Madam,” ſays Allworthy, „Jam under ſuch 
| eee, at what I have heard, that I am real- 
ly unable to ſatisfy you; but come with me into 
my room. Indeed, Mrs Miller, I nave made ſur- 
prifing diſcoveries, and you ſhall foon know them.“ 
The poor woman followed him trembling; and 
now Allworthy,. going up to Mrs Waters, took 
her by the hand, and then turning to Mrs Miller, 
faid, © What reward ſhall I beſtow upon this gen- 
tlewoman for the ſervices ſhe hath done me? 
O! Mrs MiHfler, you have a thouſand times heard 
me call the young man, to whom you are ſo faith- 
ful a friend, my fon. Little did I then think 
that he ee related to me at all. — Tour 
friend, Madam, is my nephew: he is the brother 
of that wicked viper which F have ſo long nou- 
riſhed in my boſom.——— She will herſelf tell 
pyou the whole ſtory, and how the youth came to 
Paſs for her fon. Indeed, Mrs Miller, I am con- 
- vinced be hath been wronged; and that I have 
been abuſed ; abuſed by one whom you too juſtly 
ſuſpected of being a villain. He is, in truth, the 
worſt of villains.” 
The joy which Mrs Miller- now felt, bereft ie 
| of the power of ſpeech, and might, perhaps, have 
depri ved her of her ſenſes, if not of life, had not a 
friendly ſno wer of tears come ſeaſonably to her relief. 
At length recovering. ſo far from her tranſport as to 
be able to ſpeak, ſhe cried, © And is my dear Mr 
Jones then your nephew, Sir, and not the ſon of 
this lady? and are your eyes opened io him at 
laſt 7 and ſhall I live to ſee him as happy as he 
deſerves ? * He certainly is my 12 44 cries: 
Allwortby, and I hope all the reft '——* And 
is this dear good woman the perſon,” cries ſhe,. 
«to whom all this diſcovery is owing ?——* She 
. is, indes ſays * a then,” _ 
5 "7 
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Mrs Miller, upon her knees, may Heaven how 
er down its choiceſt bleſſings upon her head, and 
for this one good action forgive her a her ins, 
be they never ſo many.“ 

Mrs Waters then informed APRN that he be- 
lieved Jones would very fhortly be releaſed ;/for 
that the ſurgeon was gone, in company: with a 
nobleman, 10 the juſtice who committed him, in 
order to certify tbat Mr Fitzpatrick was out of all 
manner of anger, and to ne the Proves his 
liberty. Top 

- Allworthy ſaid, he ſhould be lad to find his 
nephew there at his return home ; but that he was 
then obliged to go on ſome matters of conſequence. 
He then called to a ſervant to fetch him a chair, 
and preſently left the two ladies together. 

Mr Blifil hearing the chair ordered, came down 
ſtairs to attend upon his uncle; for he never was 
deficient in ſuch acts of duty. He aſked his uncle 
if he was going out ? which is a civil way of aſk- 
ing a man whither he is going: to which the o- 
ther making no anſwer, he again defired to know 
when he would be pleaſed to return. Allworthy: 
made no anſwer. to this neither, till he was juſt 
getting into his chair, and then turning about, he 
iaid——* Harkee, Sir, do you find out, before my 
return, the letter which your mother ſent me on 
her deathbed.“ Allworthy then departed, and left 
Blifil in a ſituation to be envied only by a man 
who i is juſt going to be es. 


c H A P. IX, 
A "further continuation. 


Arent took an opportunity, hilft 
he was in the chair, of reading the Jetter- 
„13 from: 


— 
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from Jones to Sophia, which Weſtern delivered 
him; and there were ſome expreſſions in it con- 
 eerning himſelf, which drew tears from his eyes. 
At length he arrived at Mr Wenn s, and was in- 
troduced to Sophia.  — 

When the firſt ceremonies were s an and the 
gentleman and lady had taken their chairs, a ſi- 
tence of ſome minutes enſued; during which, the 

latter, who had been prepared for the viſit by her 
_ father, fat playing with her fan, and had every 
mark of confuſion both in her countenance and 
behaviour. At length Allworthy, who was him- 
ſelf, a little diſconcerted, began thus: I am a- 
fraid, Miſs Weſtern, my family hath been the 

| occaſion of giving you ſome uneaſineſs; to which, 

I fear, I have innocently become more inſtrumen⸗ 
tal than I intended. Be aſſured, Madam, had I 
at firſt known how diſagreeable the propoſals had 
been, I ſhould not have ſuffered you to have been 
ſio long perſecuted. I hope, therefore, you will 
not think the deſiꝑn of this viſit is to trouble you 
with any further ſolicications of that kind, but 
entirely to relieve you from them.“ 
Sir, ſaid Sophia, with a little modeſt heſita- 
tion, this behaviour is moſt kind and generous, 
and ſuch as I could expect only from Mr Allwor- 
thy : but as you have been ſo kind to mention this 
matter, you will pardon me for ſaying it bath in- 
| deed given me great uneaſineſs, and hath been the 
 occafion of my ſuffering much cruel. treatment- 
from a father, who was, till that unhappy affair, 
the tendereſt and ſondeſt of all parents. I am- 
convinced, Sit, you are too good and generous to 
reſent my refuſal of your nephew. Our inclina- 
tions are not in our- own power; and. whatever 
may be his merit, I cannot force them in his fa- 
 wour.* © ar Jou, molt. e young. __ 
| 2g | laid! 


- muſt believe this ſorpriſes me.? 
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ſaid Allworthy, I am capable of no ſuch 'reſent- 
ment, had the perſon been my own ſon, and had 
I entertained the higheſt eſteem for him. For 
you ſay truly, Madam, we cannot force our in- 
clinatiohs, much leſs can they be directed by 
another.“ Oh! Sir,“ anſwered Sophia, every 
word you ſpeak proves you to deſerve that good, 
that great, that benevolent character the whole 
world allows you. I affure you, Sir, nothing leſs 
than the certain proſpect of future miſery could 
have made me reſiſt the commands of my father.” 
I fincerely believe you, Madam, replied Allwor- 
thy, and I heartily congratulate: you on your 
prudent foreſight, ſince by ſo juſtifiable a refiſlance 
you have avoided miſery indeed.“ Tou ſpeak 
now, Mr Allworthy,” cries ſhe, with a delicacy 
which few men are capable of feeling ; but ſurely, 
in my opinion, to lead our lives with one to whom 
we are indifferent, muſt bea ſtate of wretchednefs. 
—Perhaps that wretchedneſs would even be in- 
creaſed by a ſenſe of the merits of the object to 
whom we cannot give our affections. If I had 
married Mr Blifi—* Pardon my interrupting you, 
Madam,“ anſwered Allworthy, © but I cannot bear 
the ſuppoſition.— Believe me, Miſs Weſtern, Fre- 
Joice, from my heart I rejoice, in your eſcape. — 
have diſcovered the wretch, for whom you have 
ſuffered all this cruel violence from your rarer, ; 
to be a villain.]“ How, Sir * cries Sophia, you 
It hath ſur- 
pri ſed me, Madam,” ane e Allworthy, and 
ſo it will the world ;— but I have acquainted you 
with the real truth.” Nothing but truth,? ſays So- 
phia, can, I am convinced, come from the lips 
of Mr Allworthy. Tet; Sir, ſuch ſudden, ſuch 
unexpected news Diſcovered, you fay——May 
villany be ever lo PP © You will ſoon enough 
| | hear 


hear the ſtory,” cries All, 
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vo thy j— * at preſent let 
us not mention ſo deteſted a name—l have another 
matter of a very ſerious nature to propoſe 0 
Miſs Weſtern, I know your vaſt worth, nor can I 
fo eaſily part with the ambition of being allied to 
it. —I have a near relation, Madam, a young man 
whoſe character is, I am convinced, the very op- 
poſite to that of this wretch, and whoſe fortune 
A will make equal to what his was to have been. — 
Could I, Madam, hope you would admit a viſit 
from bim ?? Sophia, after a minute's ſilence, an- 
-ſwered, I will deal with the utmoſt ſincerity with 
Mr Allworthy. His character, and the obligation 
1 have juſt received from him, demand it. I have 
determined, at preſent, to liſten to no ſuch pro- 
als from any perſon. My only defire is, to be 
reſſored to the affection of my father, and to be 
again the miſtreſs of his family. This, Sir, Lhope 
to owe to your good offices Let me beſeech you, 
let me conjure'you, by all the goodneſs which I, 
and all who know you, have experienced; do not, 
the very moment when you have releaſed me from 
one perlecution, do not engage me in another, as mi- 
ſerable and as fruitleſs.* Indeed, Miſs Weſtern,” 
rephed Allworthy, I am capable of no ſuch con- 
duct; and if this be your reſolution, he muſt ſub- 
mit to the diſappointment, whatever torments he 
may ſuffer under it. I muſt ſmile now, Mr All- 
_ worthy,” anſwered Sophia, when you mention 
© the torments of a man whom 1 do not know, and 
who can conſequently have ſo little acquaintance 
with me.“ © Pardon me, dear young lady,“ cries 
Allworthy, * 1 begin now to be afraid he hath had 
too much acquaintance, for the repoſe of his future 
days; ſince, if ever man was capable of a fincere, 
violent, and noble paſſion, ſuch, I am convinced, 


5 is my anbappy nephew's for Miſs Weſtern.” * A 
nephew 


% 
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nephew of yours, Mr All vortby ? anſwered So- 
hia; it is furely ſtrange I never heard of him 


fore.” Indeed, Madam,“ cries Allworthy, * it 


is only the circumſtance of his being my nephew 


to which you are a ſtranger, and which, till this 
day, was a ſecret to me—Mr Jones, who has long 
loved you, he! he is my nephew.“ Mr Jones 
your nephew, Sir ” cries Sophia; © Can it be poſ- 
fible ?““ He is indeed, Madam,“ anſwered All. 


worthy; © he is my own ſiſter's ſon—as ſuch 1 


| ſhall always own him; nor am I aſhamed of own- 
ing him. Iam much more aſhamed of my paſt be- 
haviour to. him; but I was as ignorant of his merit 
as of his birth. Indeed, Mifs Weſtern, I have 


uſed him cruelly—Indeed 'I''have.'——Here the 
good man wiped his eyes, and, after a ſhort pauſe, ' 


proceeded: I never (hall be able to reward him 
for his ſufferings without your aſſiſtance.— Believe 
me, moſt amiable young lady, I muſt have a great 
eſteem of that offering which I make to your 
worth. I know he hath been guilty of 'faults ; 


but there is great goodneſs of heart at the Bottom ; 
believe me, Madam, there is. — Here” he ſtop- 


ped, ſeeming to expect an anſwer, which he pre- 


ſently received from Sophia, after ſhe had a little 


recovered herfelf from the hurry of ſpirits into 
which ſo ſtrange and ſudden information had 
thrown her: I ſincerely wiſh you joy, Sir, of a 
diſcovery in which you ſeem to have ſuch ſatisfae- 
tion. I doubt not but you will have all the com- 
fort you can promiſe yourſelf from it. The young 
gentleman hath certainly a thouſand good qualities, 


which makes it impoſſible he ſhould not behave _ 
well to ſuch an uncle. hope, Madam,” faid 
Allworthy, he hath thoſe good qualities which 


muſt make him a good huſband. ——He muſt, I 
am ſure, be of all men the moſt abandoned, if a 


lady 


Wy 
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lady of your. merit ſhould W — You 


| - muſt pardon me, Mr Allworthy,? i RAY So- 


Nr cannot liſten to a propoſal of this kind. 
Jones, I am convinced, hath much merit; 
but I hall never receive Mr Jones as one who is to 
be my huſband—Upon my honour I never will.” 
© Pardon me, Madam, cries Allworthy, if I am 
a little ſurpriſed, after what I have heard from Mr 
Weſtern. 1 hope the unhappy young man hath 
done nothing to forfeit your good opinivn,. if he 
had ever the honour to enjoy it. Perhaps he 
may have been miſrepreſented to you, as he was 
to me. The fame villany may have injured him 
every where. He is no murderer, I aſſure 
you, as he hath been called. Mr Allworthy,” 


' anſwered Sophia, I have told you my reſolution. 


I wonder not at what my father hath told you; 
but whatever his apptehenſions or fears have been, 


if I know my heart, I have given no occaſion for 


them; ſince it hath always been a fixed principle 
with meg never to have married without his con- 
ſent. , This is, I think, the duty of a child to a 
parent; and this, I hope, nothing could ever have 
prevailed with me to ſwerve from. I do not in- 
deed concetve, that the authority of any parent 
can oblige us to marry, in direct oppoſition to our 


inclinations. - To avoid a force of this kind, which 


1 had reaſon to ſuſpect, I left my father's houſe, 
and ſought protection elſewhere. This is the truth 
of my ſtory; and if the world, or my father, carry 
my intentions any farther, my own conlcience | 
will acquit me.“ I hear you, Miſs Weſtern,” 
cries Allworthy, * with admiration. I admire the 
juſtneſs of your ſentiments; but ſurely there is 
more in this. I am cautious of offending you, 
young lady: but am 1 to look on all which I have 
hitherto heard or ſeen, as a dream only ? 2 
| ave 
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have you ſuffered ſo nul cruelty. 7 "OR your fa- 
ther on the account of a man to whom you have 
been always. abſolutely indifferent?” I beg, Mr 
Allworthy, anſwered Sophia, © you will not in- 
fiſt on my reaſons. —— Yes, I have ſuffered in- 
deed: I will not, Mr Allworthy, conceal—I will 
be very ſincere with you—I own I had a great o- 
pinion of Mr Jones. I believe—l know I have 
ſuffered ſor my opinion have been treated 
cruelly by my aunt, as well as by my father; but 
that is now paſt : I beg I may not be farther preſ- 
ſed; for whatever hath been, my reſolution is now 
43 Your nephew, Sir, hath many virtues—he 
hath great virtues, Mr Allworthy. I queſtion not 
but he will do you honour in the world, and make 
you happy A wiſh I could make him ſo, Ma- 
dam,“ ind Allworthy; © but. that, I am con- 
vinced, is only in your power. It is that convic- 
tion which bath made me ſo earneſt a ſolicitor in 
| his favour.” * You are deceived; indeed, Sir, you 
are deceived,” ſaid Sophia I hope not by him 
It is ſufficient to have deceived me.—Mr All- 
worthy, I muſt inſiſt on being preſſed no farther on 
this ſubject.—I ſhould be forry—Nay, I will not 
injure him in your favour. I wiſh Mr Jones very 
well; I ſincetely wilh him well: and 1 repeat it 
again to you, whatever demerit he may have to 
me, I am certain he hath many good qualities. I 
do not diſown my former thoughts; but nothing 
can ever recal them. At preſent there is not a 
man upon earth whom I would more reſolutely 
reject than Mr Jones; nor would the addreſſes of 
Mr Blifil himſelf be leſs agreeable to me.“ | 
Weſtern had been long impatient. for the event 
of this conference, and was juſt now arrived at 
the door to liſten; when 285 heard the laſt ſen- 
i. * | timents 


\ 
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timents of his daughter's heart, he loſt all temper; 
and, burſting the door open in a rage, cried out, 
lt is a lie—It is a d—n'd lie—It is all owing 
to that d—n'd raſcal Jones; and if the could get 
at un, ſhe'd ha' un any hour of the day.'—Here 
Allworthy interpoſed, and, addreſſing himſelf to 
the ſquire with ſome anger in his look, he ſaid, 
© Mr Weſtern, you have not kept your word with 
me. You promiſed to abſtain 10 all violence.“ 


Why, ſo 1 did,“ cries Weſtern, as long as it 


was poſſible 3 but to hear a wench telling ſuch 
confounded lies—Zounds ! doth ſhe think, if ſhe 
can make vools of other volk, ſhe can make one 
of me ?—No, no, I know her better than thee 
doſt.— I am ſorry to tell you, Sir,“ anſwered 
Allworthy, it doth not appear, by your behaviour 
to this young lady, that you know her at all. I 
ak pardon for what I ſay; but I think our inti- 
macy, your own delires, and the occaſion, juſtify 
me. She is your daughter, Mr Weſtern, and I 
think ſhe doth honour to your name. If I was 
capable of envy, I ſhould ſooner envy you on this 
account than any other man whatever.'—* Od- 
_ rabbit-it,? cries the ſquire, J wiſh ſhe was thine 
with all my heart; wouldſt ſoon be glad to be rid 
of the trouble o' her. Indeed, my good friend,” 
anſwered Allworthy, you yourſelf are the cauſe 
of all the trouble you complain of. Place that 
confidence in the young lady which ſhe ſo well 
deſerves, and I am certain you will be the happieſt 
father on earth.'—* I confidence in her Y-criesthe 
fquire.—Sblood ! what confidence can I place in 
her, when ſhe won't do as I would ha' her? Let 
her gi but her conſent to marry as I would ha 
her, and I'll place as much confidence in her as 
wouldſt ha“ me. You have no right, neighbour,” 
- „ anſwered 


— 
— 


* 


£ 


—— 
- 


. 


anſwered Allworthy, to infiſt on any ſuch con- 
ſent. A negative voice your daughter allows you, 
and God and nature have thought proper to allow 
you no more.'—* A negative voice!” cries the 
ſquire. Ay, ay, Ill ſhew you what a negative 
voice I ha. Go along, go into your chamber, go, 
you ſtubborn Indeed, Mr Weſtern,* ſaid 
Allworthy,—* indeed you uſe her. cruelly —— —E 
cannot bear to ſee this. You ſhall, you mult 
behave to her in a kinder manner. She deſerves 
the beſt of treatment.“ Yes, yes, ſaid the ſquire, 
© I know what ſhe deſerves :—now ſhe's gone, I'II 
ſhew you what ſhe deſerves.—See here, Sir, here 
is a letter from my couſin, my Lady Bellaſton, in 
which ſhe is ſo kind to gr me to underſtand, that 
the fellow is got out of priſon again; and here 
ſhe adviſes me to take all the. care I can o' the 
wench, Odzookers! neighbour Allworthy, you 
don't know what it is to govern a daughter.“ 
; The ſquite ended his ſpeech with ſome compli» | 
ments to his own ſagacity; and then Allworthy, 
after a formal preface, acquainted him with the 
whole diſcovery which he had made concerning 
Jones, with his anger to Blifil, and with every 
particular which hath been diſcloſed to the reader- 
in the preceding chapters. 3 
Men over-violent in their diſpoſitions, are, for 


the moſt part, as changeable in them. No ſooner, 
then was Weſtern informed of Mr Allworthy's 
intention to make Jones his heir, than he joined 
heartily with the uncle in every commendation of 


the nephew, and became as eager for her mar- 


riage with Jones, as he had before been to couple 
her to Blifil. „ 


Here Mr Allworthy was again forced to inter- 


poſe, and to relate what had paſſed between him 


and Sophia, at which he teſtified great ſurpriſe. 
| U2 . je 
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The ſquire was filent a moment, and looked 
wild with aſtoniſhment at this account. At laſt 
he cried out, Why, what can be the meaning 
of this, neighbour Allworthy ? Vond o'un ſhe 
Was, that VII be ſworn to. —Odzookers ! I have 
hit ot. As ſure as a. gun J have hit o' the very 
tigbt o't. It's all along o' ziſter. The girl bath 
got a hankering after this ſon of a whore of a 
lord. I vound em together at my couſin, my 
Lady Bellaſton's. He hath turned the bead o' 
her, that's certain ;—but d—n me if he ſhall ha' 
her.—P! ha“ no lords nor courtiers in my vamily.“ 

All worthy now made a long ſpeech, in which 
he repeated his reſolution to avoid all violent mea- 
ſores, and very earneſtly recommended gentle me- 
thods to Mr Weſtern, as thoſe by which he might 
de affured of ſucceeding beſt with his daughter, 

He then took his leave, and returned back to Mrs 
Miller; but was forced to comply with the earneſt 
intreaties of the ſquire, in promiſing to bring 
Mr Jones to vifit him that afternoon, - that he 
might, as he ſaid, © make all matters up, with the 
young gentleman.” Ar Mr Allworthy? s departure, 
- Weſtern promiſed to follow his advice in bis be- 
haviour to Sopbia, ſaying, © I don't know how 


tis; but d—n me, Allworthy, if you don't make 


me always do juſt as you pleaſe; and yet I nave 
as good an eſteate as you, and am in the commiſ- 
ſion of the Py as well as ee 2 


i; £0 © H A { apt; 4 
. berein the' hi biflory begins to. draw. towards a con- 
| clin. | | 


Ter Allworthy 33 to his jodgin s, he 


_ beard Mr ** was juſt arrived NONE 
| 5 Im 
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him.” He hurried therefore influncly into an emp- x 
ty chamber, whither he ordered Mr Jones to be 
brought to him alone. | 
It is impoſſible to conceive a more tender or 
moving ſcene, than the meeting between the un- 
cle and the nephew, (for Mrs Waters, as the read- 
er may well ſuppoſe, had at her laſt viſit diſcover- 
ed the ſecret of his birth). The firſt agonies of 
joy which were felt on both ſides, are indeed be- 
yond my power to deſeribe: I ſhall not therefore: 
attempt it. After Allworthy had raiſed Jones from 
his feet, where he had proftrated himſelf, and re- 
ceived him into his arms, © O my child, he cried, 
© how have I been to blame! how have 1 injured 
you! What amends can I ever make you for thoſe: 
unkind, thoſe unjuſt ſuſpicions which I have en- 
tertained; and for all the ſufferings they have oc- 
caſioned to you? — Am I not now made a- 
mends ?* cries Jones: Would not my ſufferings, 
if they had been ten times greater, have been now 
richly. repaid ? O, my dear uncle! this goodneſs,, 
this tenderneſs, overpowers, unmans, deſtroys me. 
cannot bear the tranſports which flow fo falt up- 
on me. To be again reſtored to your preſence, 
to your favour z to be once more thus kindly re- 
ceived by my great, my noble, my generous be- 
nefaQtor.'—* Indeed, child, cries Allworthy, * I: 
have uſed you eruelly. '—He then explained to him 
all the treachery of -Blifil, and again repeated ex- 
| preſſions of the utmoſt concern, for having been: 
induced by that treachery to uſe him ſo ill. 
talk not fo,” anſwered Jones; indeed, Sir, you: - 
have uſed me nobly. The wiſeſt man might be 
deceived as you were, and, under ſuch a decep-— 
tion, the beſt muſt bave acted juſt as yon did. 
Tp gobdneſs diſplayed itſelf in the midſt of yours 
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anger, 150 as it then ſeemed: Lowe every thing 
to that goodneſs, of which I have been moſt un- 
worthy. Do not put me on ſelf-accuſatian,: by 
carrying your generous ſentiments too far. Alas, 
Sir, I have not been punifhed more than I have 
deſerved; and it ſhall be the whole buſineſs of my 
future life to deſerve that happineſs you now beſiow 
on me; for, believe me, my dear uncle, my pu- 
niſhment bath not been thrown away upon me: 
though Lhaye been a great, I am not a hardened 
ſinner: I thank Heaven I have had time to reflect 
on my paſt life; where, though I cannot charge 
myſelf with any groſs villany, yet I can diſcern 
follies and vices more than enough to repent and 
to be aſhamed of; follies which bave been attend- 
ed with dreadful conſequences to myſelf, and have 
brought me to the brink of deſtruction.—“ I am 
rejoiced, my dear child,“ anſwered Allworthy, © to 
Dear you talk thus ſenvibly ; ; for, as Tam convinced 
hypocriſy (good Heaven, how I have been impoſed 
on by it in others !) was never among your faults, 
ſo I can readily believe all you ſay. Tou now ſee, 
Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone may ſub- 
ject virtue, (for virtue, I am now convinced, you 
love in a great degree). Prudence is indeed the 
duty which we owe to ourſelves; and if we will 


be ſo much our own enemies as to neglect it we 


are not to wonder if the world is deficient in diſ- 
charging their duty to us; for when a man lays 
the foundation of bis own ruin, others will, Jam 
afraid, be too apt to build upon it. You ſay, 
howevely you have feen your errors, and will re- 
form them. I Hrmly believe you, my dear child; 
and therefore, from this moment, you ſhall never 
more be reminded of them by me. Remember 


= _ ane, ſo far as, for the ſuture, to 
5 | teach, 
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teach you better to avoid them: but ſtill remem- 


ber, for your comfort, that there is this great dif- 


ſetence between thoſe faults which + candour- may 
conſtrue into imprudence, and thoſe which can 


be deduced from villany only, The former, per- 


haps, ate even mote apt to ſobject a man to ruin; 
but, if be reform, bis character will, at length, 
be totally - retrieved; the world, though not im- 


mediately, will in Ne be reconciled to him; 


and he may reflect, not without ſome mixture of 
pleaſure, on the dangers. be hath eſcaped: but 
villany, my boy, when once diſcovered, is irre- 
trievable ; the ſtains which this leaves bebind, no 


time will waſh away. The cenſures of Danko; 


will purſue the wretch, their ſcorn will abaſh him 
in public; and if ſhame drives bim into retire- 
ment, he will go to it with all thofe terrors with 


which a weary Child, who is afraid of hobgoblins, 


retreats from company to go to bed alone. Here, 
his murdered conſcience will haunt him. Repoſe, 
like a falſe friend, will fly from him. Wherever 
he turns his eyes, horror preſents. itſelf: if he 
looks backward, unavailable repentance treads on 
his heels; if forward, incurable deſpair ſtares 
him in the face: till, like a condemned priſoner 
confined in a dungeon, he deteſts his preſent con- 
dition, and yet dreads the conſequence of that 
hour Which is to relieve him from it. Comfort 


yourſelf, 1 ſay, my child, chat is not your. caſe; 


and rejoice, with thankfulneſsto Him who hath 


ſuffered you to ſee your errors, before they nw, = 


brought on you that deſtruction to which a per- 
 fiſtance in even thoſe errors muſt have led you.” 


You have. deſerted: them; and the proſpect now- F 


before you is ſuch, that happineſs ſeems in your 
own e '—At theſe e, 12 255 ſetched a 
deep: 


deep figh; upon which, when Allworthy remonf- 
trated, he ſaid, Sir, I will conceal nothing from 
you ; I fear there is one conſequence of my vices 
I ſhall never be able to retrieve. O my dear un- 
cle, I have loſt a treafure.'——* You need ſay no 
more, anſwered Allworthy; © I will be 'exphicit 
With you; I know what you lament; J have ſeen 
the young lady, and have diſcourſed with ber con- 
cerning you. This I muſt infiſt on, as an earneſt + 
of your ſincerity in all you have ſaid, and of the 
ſtedfaſtneſs of your refolution, that you obey me 
in one inſtance; to abide entirely by the deter- 
mination of the young lady, whether it ſhall be 
in your favour or no; She hath already ſuffered- 
enough from ſolicitations which I hate to think 
of; ſhe ſhall owe no farther conſtraint to my fa- 


milly: 1 know her father will be as ready to. tor- 


ment her now on your account, as he hath for- 
merly been on another's; but I am determined 


- ſhe ſhall ſuffer no more confinement, no more 


violence, no more uneaſy hours. O my dear 
uncle,” anſwered Jones, lay, I beſeech you, ſome: 
command on me, in which I ſhall have ſome me- 
rit in obedience. Believe me, Sir, the only in- 
ftance in which I could diſobey you, would be to 
give an uneaſy moment to my Sophia. No, Sir, 
if 1 am fo miſerable to have incurred her diſplea- 
ſure beyond all: hope {of forgiveneſs, that alone, 
with the dreadful reflection of cauſing ber miſery, 
will be ſufficient to overpower me. To call So- 
phia mine, is the greateſt, and now the only ad- 
ditional bleſſing which Heaven can beſtow; but it 
is a bleſhng which I muſt owe to her alone.“ I. 
will not flatter you, child, cries Allworthy; I. 
frar your caſe is deſperate: I never ſaw ſtronger 
marks of. an. unalterable reſolution in any cp aſi 


— 
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than FRO in hes vehement declarations againſt 
receiving your addreſſes; for which, perhaps, you 
can account better than myſelf.” a: Oh, Sir I 
can account too well, anſwered Jones; I have 
ſinned againſt her, beyond all hope of partlon; 
and, guilty as I am, my guilt unfortunately ap- 
pears to her in ten times blacker than ** real 
colours. O my dear uncle, I find my follies are 
irretrĩievable; — all your goodnefs cannot ſave 
me from perdition.? BT LY 
A ſervant; now. acquainted; them, that Mr 

Weſtern was below- -ſtairs; for his eagerneſs to ſee 
Jones, could not wait till the afternoon. ' Upon 
which Jones, whoſe eyes were full of tears, beg- 
ged his uncle to entertain Weſtern a few minutes, 
till he a little recovered. himſelf : to which the 
good man, conſented and; having ordered Mr 
| Weſtern to be mewn into the Paripury: went n 
to him. Eq 1 | 

Mrs Miller no 3 * that 1 was: a- 
lone, (for ſhe; had not yet ſeen him ſince his re- 
leaſe from priſon), than ſhe came eagerly into the 
room, and advancing towards Jones, wiſhed him 
heartily joy of his new. found uncle, and his hap- 
py reconciliation; adding, I wiſh I could give 
you joy on another account, my dear child; but 
any thing ſo inexorable I never ſaw.” - 
Jones, with ſome nene of ſurpriſe, 5 
her what ſhe meant? Why then,” ſays ſhe, * 1 
have been with your young lady, and have ex- 
plained all matters to her, as they were told me 
by my ſon Nightingale. She can no longer have 
any doubt about the letter, that I am certain; 
for 1 told her, my ſon Nightingale was ready to 
take his oath, if the pleaſed, that it was all bis 
own invention, and the letter. of his a" 


I told her, me n of ſending the letter, oug 
te 


— 
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4 to recommend you to her the more, as it was all 


upon her account, and a plain proof that you was 


reſolved to quit your profligacy for the future: that 


you had never been guilty of a ſingle inſtance of 


infidelity to her, fince your ſeeing her in town. 


I am afraid I went too far there, but Heaven for- 
give me; I hope your future behaviour will be my 


Juſtification. I am ſure I have ſaid all I can; but 


all to no purpoſe. She remains inflexible. She 
ſays, ſhe had forgiven many faults on account of 
youth, but expreſſed ſuch deteſtation of the cha- 


racter of a libertine, that ſhe abſolutely ſilenced 


me. I often attempted: to excuſe you, but the 
juſtneſs of her accuſation flew in my face. Upon 
my honour, ſhe is a lovely woman, and one of 
the ſweeteſt and moſt ſenſible creatures I ever ſaw. 
I could almoſt have kiffed her for one expreſſion 
ſhe made uſe of. It was a ſentiment worthy of 


Seneca, or of a biſhop. * I. once fancied, Ma- 


dam, faid ſhe, * I had diſcovered great goodneſs 


of heart in Mr Jones, and for that, I own, I had a 


fincere eſteem: but an entire profligacy of man- 
ners will corrupt the beſt heart in the world; and 


all which a good · natured libertine can expect, is, 
that we ſhould mix ſome grains of pity with our 


contempt and abhorrence.* *© She is an angelic 
creature, that is the truth on't '——* O Mrs Mil- 


ler P-an{wered Jones, can I bear to think I have 
loſt ſuch an angel! Loſt! no, cries Mrs Miller; 


I hope you have not loſt her yet. Reſolve to 


leave ſuch vicious courſes, and you may yet have 


hopes: nay, if ſhe ſhould remain inexorable, there 


is another young lady, a ſweet pretty young lady, 


and a ſwinging fortune, who is abſolutely dying 


for love of you. I heard of it this very morning, 
and I told it to Miſs Weſtern : nay, I went a 


X vm beyond the truth again; for I told her you 


bad 


N 


had refuſed her; but indeed Þ knew you would 
refuſe her. —And here I muſt give you a 
little comfort. When I mentioned the young la- 
 dy's name, who is no other than the pretty widow 

| Hunt, I thought ſhe turned pale; but when I ſaid 
you had refuſed her, I will be ſworn her face was 


| all over ſcarlet in an inſtant ; ; and theſe were her 


very words, I will not deny but that I believe he 
has ſome affection for me.” 

Here the converſation was interrupted by the 
arrival of Weſtern, who could no longer be kept 
out of the room even by the authority of Allworthy 
himſelf ; though this, as we have often leeny had 
A wonderful power over him. 725 

Weſtern immediately went up to Jones, crying. 
out, * My old friend Tom, I am glad to ſee thee 
with all my heart. All paſt muſt be forgotten. 
I could not intend any affront to thee, becauſe, 
as Allworthy here knows, nay, doſt know it thy- 
ſelf, I took thee for another perſon ; and where a 
bedy means no harm, what ſignifies a haſty. word 
or two? One Chriſtian muſt forget and forgive 
another.“ * I hope, Sir,” ſaid Jones, I ſhall ne- 
ver forget the many obligations I have had to you ; 
but as for any offence towards me, I Pho; tak 44 
an utter ſtranger.'— « A't?? ſays Weſtern, 
© then give me thy fiſt; a't as hearty an honeſt 
cock as. any in the kingdom. Come along with 
me, VII carry thee to thy miſtreſs this moment.” 
Here Allworthy interpoſed ; and the ſquire being 
unable to prevail either with the uncle or nephew, 
was, aſter ſome litigation, obliged to conſent to 


delay introducing Jones to Sophia till the after 


noon ; at which time Allworthy, as well in com- 
paſſion to Jones, as in compliance with the eager 


defires of Weſtern, was prevailed upon to promiſe ; 


to attend at the tea- table. ee 2 
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The convetfation which naw enſued, was plea- | 
bit endugh, and with which, had it happened 
eatlier in our hiſtory, we would have entertained 


dür reader; but as we have now leiſure to attend 
only to what is very material, it ſhall ſuffice to 
fay, that matters being entitely adjuſted as to the 
1 afternoon viſit, . Weſtern e returned home, 
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WIr. Mr Weſtern was dep artec jones began 


to inform Mr Altwonthy and Mrs Miller, 


that his liberty had been procured . by two noble 
lords, who, together with two ſurgeons, and a 


friend of Mr Nightingale's, had attended the ma- 
giſtrate by whom he had been committed, and by 
whom, on the ſurgeon's oath that the Nee 
perſon was out of all manner of anger from' his 
Wound, he was diſcharged. 

One only of theſe lords, he faid, be had ever 
- ſeen before, and_that no more than once; but the 
other had greatly ſurpriſed him, by aſking his par- 
don for an offence he had been guilty of towards 
him, occaſioned, he ſaid, entirely by his ignorance 
who he was. 

Now, the reality of the caſe, with which Jones 


Was not acquainted till afterwards, was this. The 


leutenant whom Lord Fellamar had employed, 
according to the advice of Lady Bellaſton, to preſs 
Jones, as a vagabond, into the ſea-ſervice, when 
he came to report to his Lordſhip the event which 
we have before ſeen, ſpoke very favourably of the 
behaviour of Mr Jones on all accounts, and ſtrong- 
As afſured that Lord, Tg he muſt bare mi iſtaken 

the 


5 


the perſon, for that Jones was certainly a gentle- 


man; inſomuch that his Lordſhip, who was ſtrict- 
ly a man of honour, and would by no means have 
been guilty of an action which the world in gene- 
ral would have condemned, began to be much con- 
cerned for the advice which he had taken. 
Within a day or two after this, Lord Fellamar 
happened to dine with the Iriſh peer, who, in a 
converſation upon the duel, acquainted his com- 
pany with the character of Fitzpatrick, to which 
indeed he did not do ſtrict juſtice, eſpecially in 


What related to his lady. He ſaid, ſhe was the 


moſt innocent and moſt injured woman alive, and 
that, from compaſſion alone, he had undertaken ' 
her cauſe. He then declared an intention of go- 


ing the next morning to Fi:zpatrick's lodgings, in 
order to prevail with him, if poſſible, to conſent 


to a ſeparation from his wife, who, the peer ſaid, 
was in apprehenſions for her life, if ſhe ſhould 
ever return to be under the power of her huſband; 
Lord Fellamar agreed to go with him, that he 


might ſatisfy himfelf more conceraing Jones, and 


the circumſtances of the duel; for he was by no 
means eaſy concerning the part he had acted: The 
moment his Lordſhip gave a hint of his readineſs 
to aſſiſt in the delivery of the lady, it was eagerly 


_ embraced by the other nobleman, who depended 


much on the guthority of Lord Fellamar, as he 
thought it would greatly contribute to awe Fitz- 
patrick into a compliance: and perhaps he was in 


the right; for the poor Iriſhman no ſooner ſaw 


theſe noble peers had undertaken the eauſe of his 
wife, than he ſubmitted, and articles of ſeparation 


| were ſoon drawn up, and ſigned between the parties. 


Fitzpatrick bad been ſo. well ſatisfied by Mrs 
Waters concerning the innocency of his wite with 
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+ Jones at Upton, or perhaps, from ſome other rea- 
_ | ſons, was now become fo indifferent to that mat- 
ter, that he ſpoke highly in favour of Jones to 
Lord Fellamar, took all the blame upon himſelf, 
and ſaid, the other had behaved very much like a 
31 and a man of honour; and upon that 
further inquiry concerning Mr Jones, Fitz- 
patrick told him he was nephew to a gentleman of 
very great faſhion and fortune, which was the ac- 
count he had juſt received from Mrs Waters, ware 
her interview with Dowling. 
Lord Fellamar now thought it behoved him to 
do every thing in his power to make ſatis faction 
to a gentleman whom he had fo groſsly injured ; 
and, without any conſideration of rivalſhip, (for 
he had now given over all thoughts of Sophia), 
determined to procure Mr Jones's liberty, be- 
ing ſatisfied, as well from Fitzpatrick as bis ſur- 
geon, that the wound was not mortal: he there- 
fore prevailed with the Iriſh peer to accompany 
him to the place where Jones was confined, to 
whom he behaved as we have already related. 
When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he 
immediately carried Jones into his room, and then 
- acquainted him with the whole matter, as well 
what be had heard from Mrs Waters, as what he 
had diſcovered from Mr Dowling. ; 
Jones exprefſed great aſtoniſhment, and no leſs 
eoncern at this account, but without making any 
comment or obſervation upon it. And now a 
meſſage was brought from Mr Blifil, defiring to 
know if his uncle was at leiſure, that he might 
wait upon him. Allworthy ftarted, and turn- 
ed pale, and then, in a more paſſionate tone 
than 1 believe he had ever uſed before, bid 


qi the * tell Blifil Ye knew him not. Con- 
| „ier, 
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ſider, dear Sir,” cries. Jones, in a anden voice. 


——* I have conſidered,“ anſwered Allworthy, 
« and you yourſelf ſhall carry my meſſage to the 
villain. —No- one can carry him the ſentence 
of his own ruin fo properly as the man whoſe ruin 
he hath ſo villanouſly contrived.”—* Pardon me, 
dear Sir,” ſaid Jones; a moment's reflection 
will, I am ſure, convince you of the contrary. 


What might perhaps be but juſtice from another 
tongue, would from mine be inſult; and to 


whom ?—my own brother, and your nephew. 
Nor did he uſe me fo barbarouſſy. Indeed that 
would have been more inexcuſeable than any 
thing he hath done. Fortune may tempt men of 
no very bad diſpoſitions to injuſtice z, but inſults 


proceed only from black and rancorous minds, 
and have no temptations to excuſe them. — Let 
me beſeech you, Sir, to do nothing by him in the 


preſent height of your anger. Conſider, my dear 


uncle, I was not myfelf condemned unheard.” 


Allworthy ſtood ſilent a moment, and then em- 


beacing Jones, he faid, with tears guſhing from 


es, O my child! ! to what goodneſs have I 


been ſo long blind l' 
Mrs Miller entering the room at that moment, 


alter a gentle rap, which was not perceived, and 


ſeeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor 


woman, in an agony of joy, fell upon her knees, 


and burſt forth into the moſt ecſtatic thankſgiy- 
ings to Heaven for what had happened. Then 
running to Jones, ſhe embraced him eagerly, cry- 
ing, My deareſt friend, I with you joy a thou- 
ſand and a thouſand times of this bleſſed day ;* and 
next Mr Allworthy himſelf received the ſame 
congratulations. To which he anſwered, * In- 


, 4 indeed, Mrs Miller, I am beyond expreſſion 


X 2 _ y 
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" happy.?, Some few more raptures having paſſed 
on all ſides, Mrs Miller deſired them both to walk 
down to dinner in the parlour, where ſhe ſaid 
there was a very happy ſet of people aſſembled; be- 
ing indeed no other than Mr Nightingale and his 
bride, and his couſin Harris with her bridegroom. 

Allworthy excuſed himſelf from dining with the 
company, -ſaying he had ordered ſome little thing 
for him and his nephew in his own apartment; for 
| that they had much private buſineſs to diſcourſe of; 
but could not reſiſt promiſing the good woman, 
that both be and Jones would make part of her lo- 
ciety at ſupper. 

Mrs Miller then aſked what was to be done ROY 
_Blifil; for indeed,” ſays ſhe, © I cannot be eaſy 
While ſuch a villain is in my houſe.” Allworthy 
| anſwered, ©He was as uneaſy as herſelf on the ſame 
account.” *OP cries ſhe, * if that be the caſe, 
Jeave ee matter to me; I'll ſoon ſhew him the out- 
fide of my doors, I warrant you. Here are two or 
three luſty fellows below-ſtairs.* © There will be no 
need of any violence, cries Allworthy ; © if you 
will carry him a meſſage from me, he will, I am 
convinced, depart of his own accord.” * Will I 7 
ſaid Mrs Miller, J never did any thing in my 

life with a better will.“ Here Jones interfered, 
and ſaid, © He had conſidered the matter better, 
and would, if Mr Allworthy pleaſed, be himſelf 
the meſſenger. I know,” fays he, already e- 
nough of your pleaſure, Sir, and I beg leave to 
acquaint him with it by my own words.  Let-me 
beſeech you, Sir, added he, to reſlect on the 
dreadful conſequences of driving him to violent 
and ſudden deſpair. How unfit, alas ! 4s this poor 
man to die in his preſent ſituation ' This ſug- 


_ geſtion bad not the leaſt effect on Mrs _ 
4 


* pany 
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She left the room, crying, You are too good, 
Mr Jones, infinitely too good to live in this world.” 
But it made a deeper impreſſion on Allwortbhy. 
My good child, ſaid he, I am equally aſtonith- - 
ed at the goodneſs of your heart, and the quick- 
neſs of your underſtanding. Heaven indeed for- 
bid that this wretch ſhould be deprived of any 
means or time for repentance : that would be a 
ſhocking conſideration indeed. Go to him, there- 
fore, and uſe your own diſcretion : yet do. not 
"flatter him with any hopes of my forgiveneſs; for 
I ſhall never forgive villany, farther. than my re- 
ligion obliges me; and that extends not either to 
our bounty or our converſation.” 3 
Jones went up to Blifil's room, whom he found 
in a ſituation which moved his pity, though it 
would have raiſed a leſs amiable paſſion in many 
| beholders. He caſt himſelf on his bed, where he 
lay abandoning, himſelf to. deſpair, and drowned 
in tears; not in ſuch tears as flow from contrition, 
and waſh away guilt from minds which have been 
ſeduced or ſurpriſed into it unawares, againſt the 
bent of their natural diſpoſitions, as will. ſome- 
times happen from human frailty, even. to the 
good; no, theſe tears were ſuch as the frighted 
thief ſheds in his cart, and are indeed the effects 
_ of that concern which the moſt ſavage natures are 
ſeldom deficient in feeling for themſelves. 
It would be unpleaſant and tedious ta paint this 
| ſcene at full length, Let it ſuſhce to ſay, that the 
behaviour of Jones was kind to exceſs. He omit- 
ted nothing which his invention could ſupply, to 
raiſe and comfort the drooping ſpirits of Blifil, be- 
fore he communicated to him the reſolution of his 
uncle, that he muſt quit the houſe that evening. 
He offered to furniſh him with any money he 
ng ä wanted; 


mw 
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wanted ;/affuredbim'of his hearty forgiveneſs of all 
he had done againſt him; that he would endeavour _ 
to live with him hereafter as a brother, and would 
leave nothing unattempred to effectuate a recon- 
Ciliation with his uncle. 
Blifil was at firſt ſullen d filent, 8 in 
his mind whether he ſhould yet deny all: but 
finding at laſt the evidenee too ſtrong againſt him, 
he betook himſelf at laſt to confeffion. He then 
aſked pardon of his brother in the moſt vehement 
manner; proftrated himfelf on the ground, and 
kiſſed his feet: in ſhort, he was now as remarkably 
mean, as he had been before remarkably wicked. 
ones could not ſo far check his diſdain, but 
that it a little diſcovered itſelf.in his countenance 
at this extreme ſervility. He raiſed his brother 
the moment he could from the ground, and ad- 
viſed him to bear his afflictions more like a man; 
repeating at the ſame time his promiſes, that he 
would do all in his power to leſſen them: for 
*which, Blifil making many profeſſions of his un- 
worthineſs, poured forth a profuſion of thanks; 
and then he having declared he would immediate- 
ly depart to another lodging, Jones returned to 
his uncle. 
Among other matters, Allwerthy now FORTY 
ed Jones with the diſcovery which he had made con- 
cerning the five 1001. bank-notes. * I have,” ſaid 
he, © already conſulted a lawyer, who tells me, to 
my great aſtoniſhment, that there is no puniſhment 
for a fraud of this kind. Indeed, when J conſider 
the black ingratitude of this fellow toward you, 1 
think a highwayman, POE L to 2. is an in- 
nocent perſon “. 5 
God Heaven!) ſays Jones, is it poſſible ?— 


I am ſhocked beyond meaſure at this news. I 
thought 


* 


* 
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thought there was not an honeſter fellow in the 
world. — The temptation of ſuch a ſum was too 
great for him to“ withſtand ; for ſmaller matters 
have come ſafe to me "through his hand. Indeed, 

my dear uncle, you muſt ſuffer me to call it wank 
nels, rather than ingratitude; for I am convinced 
the poor fellow loves me, and hath done me ſome 

kindneſſes, which 1 can never forget: nay, 1 be- 
lieve he hath repented of this very act; for it is 
not above a day or two ago, when my affairs ſeem» 
ed in a+ moſt deſperate ſituation, that he viſited 
me in my confinement, and offered me any money 
I wanted. Conſider, Sir, what a temptation to a 
man who hath taſted ſuch bitter diſtreſs, it muſt 
be, to have a ſum in his poſſeſſon which muſt put 
him and his family beyond oF toturs poſſibility 
of ſuffcring the like.“ 

Child,“ cries Allworthy * you carry this for- 
giving temper too far. Such miſtaken mercy is 
not only weakneſs, but borders on injuſtice, and 
is very pernicious to fcciety, as It encourages vice. 
The diſhoneſty of chis fellow I might perhaps have 
pardoned, but never his iagratitude. And give 
me leave to ſay, when we ſuffer any temptation 
td atone for diſhoneſty itſelf, we are as candid and 
merciful as we ought to be; and fo far, J confeſs, 
I have gone: for I have often pitied the fate of a 
highwayman, when I have been on the grand jury; 
and have more than once applied to the judge on 
the behalf of ſuch as have had any mitigating cir- 
cumſtances in their caſe : but when diſhoneſty is 
attended with any blacker crime, ſuch as cruel- 
ty, murder, ingratitude, or the like, compaſſion 

and forgiveneſs then become faults. I am con- 
vinced the fellow is a villain, and he {ſhall be 


niet! 3 at leaſt as far as I can FR him.” 
. 
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[This was ſpoke with ſo ſtern a voice, that Jones 
did not thing proper to make any reply: beſides, 
the hour appointed by Mr Weſtern now drew ſo 


near, that he had barely time left to dreſs himſelf. 


Here therefore ended the preſent dialogue, and 


and Jones retired to another room, where Part- 
ridge attended, according to order, with his clothes. 


\ Partridge had ſcarce ſeen his maſter ſince the 


bappy diſcovery. The poor fellow was unable 
either to contain or expreſs his tranſports. He 


behaved like one frantic, and made almoſt as many 
miſtakes while he was dreſſing Jones, as I have 
ſeen made by Harlequin 1 in n himſelf on the 


| His memory, however, was not in the leaſt de- 
9 Lig He recolleted now many omens and pre- 
ſages of this happy event, fome of which he had 


. remarked at the time, but many more he now re- 
membered; nor did he omit the dreams he had 


dreamt the « evening before his meeting with Jones; 


and concluded with ſaying, I always teld your 
Honour, ſomething boded in my mind, that you 
would one time or other have it in your power to 
make yl fortune.” Jones aſſured him, that this 


boding ſhould as certainly be verified with regard 
to him, as all the other omens had been to him- 


ſelf; which did not a little add to all the raptures 


which the poor fellow bad * conceived on 
account of his maſter. | 


CHA P. XII. 
Appreaching Aill nearer to 4 1 


TONES being now completely dreſſed, attended 
his uncle to Mr Weſtern'ss He was indeed 
a 


* 
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one of the fineſt figures ever beheld, and his per- 


ſon alone would have charmed the greater part of 
woman-kind: but we hope it hath already appear- 
ed in this hiſtory, that nature, when ſhe formed 
him, did not totally rely, as ſhe ſometimes doth, 
on this merit only, to recommend her work. 
Sophia, who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe ſet 
forth to the beſt advantage, for which I leave my 
female readers ro account, appeared ſo extremely 
beautiful, that even Allworthy, when he ſaw ber, 
could not forbear whiſpering Weſtern, that he be- 
lieved ſhe was the fineſt creature in the world. To 
which Weſtern anſwered in a whiſper, overheard 
by all preſent, * So much the better for Tom ; for 
d—n me if he ſha'n't ha? the toufling her.“ Sophia 
was all over ſcarlet at theſe words, while Tom's 
- countenance was altogether as pale, and he was 
almoſt ready to fink from his chair, - 
The tea-table was ſcarce removed, before Weſt- 
ern lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him 
he had buſineſs of conſequence to impart, and 
muſt ſpeak to him that inſtant in private, before 
JJ. 8 "oa | 
The lovers were now alone: and it will, I 
queſtion not, appear ſtrange to many readers, that 
thoſe who. had ſo much to ſay to one another, when 
danger and difficulty attended their converiation, 
and who ſeemed fo eager to ruſh into each other's 
arms when ſo many bars lay in their way, now 
that with ſafety they were at liberty to ſay or do 
whatever they pleaſed, ſhould both remain for 
ſome time ſilent and motionleſs; inſomuch that a 
ſtranger of moderate ſagacity might have well con- 
cluded they were mutually indifferent: but ſo it 
was, however ſtrange it may ſeem; both * 
wy „ ; their 
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| their eyes caſt downwards on the ground; and for 
ſome minutes continued in perfect ſilencee. 
Mr Jones, N this interval, attempted once 


25 twice to ſpeak, but was abſolutely incapable, 
muttering only, or rather ſighing out ſome broken 
words; when Sophia at length, partly out of pity 
to bis, and partly to turn the diſcourſe from the 
ſubject which ſhe knew well one be was en- 


I Ing to open, ſaid 


Sure, Sir, you are the moſt i man in 
the world in this difcovery.* And can you real- 
1p Madam, think me ſo fortunate,” ſaid Jones, 
ſighing, while I have incurred your diſpleaſure ? 
. © Nay, Sir, ſays ſhe, as to that, you beſt know 
whether you have deſerved it.“ A Madam, 
anſwered he, you yourſelf are as well appriſed of 
all my demerits. Mrs Miller bath acquainted you 
with the whole truth. OI my Sophia, am I ne- 
ver to hope for forgiveneſs ?* * 1 think, Mr Jones, 
ſaid ſhe, I may almoſt depend on your own juſ- 

tice, and leave it to yourſelf to paſs ſentence on 
pour own conduct. Alas! Madam, anſwered 
e, it is mercy, and not juſtice, which I implore 
at your hands. Juſtice, Lknow, muſt condemn me 
Let not for the letter I ſent to Lady Bellaſton. 
Of that, I moſt ſolemnly declare, you have had a 
true account.“ He then inſiſted much on the ſe- 
curity given him by Nightingale, of a fair pre- 
tence for ag 85 off, if, contrary to their ex- 
pectations, her ladyſhip ſhould have accepted: his 
| offer ; but confeſſed, that he had been guilty of a 
reat indiſcretion, to put ſuch a letter as that into 
ber power, which,” ſaid he, I have dearly paid 
for, in the effect it has upon you.“ I do not, I 
cannot, ſays ſhe, believe otherwiſe of that let- 


| ter than you would have me. My conduct, I 
| think, 


* 


— f 


think, ſhews you clearly I do not believe there is 
much in that. And yet, Mr Jones, have I not 
enough to reſent? After what paſſed at Upton, 
ſo ſoon to engage in a new amour with another 
woman, while 1 fancied, and you pretended, your 
heart was bleeding for me? Indeed you have 
acted ſtrangely. Can I believe the paſſion you 
have proſeſſed to me to be ſincere? or, if I can, 
what happinefs can I aſſure myſelf of with a men 
capable of ſo much inconſtancy ? O my Sophia !?. 
cries he, do not doubt the ſincerity of the 1 973 
paſſion that ever inflamed a human breaſt. Think, 
moſt adorable creature, of my unhappy ſituation, 
of my deſpair..——Could I, my Sophia, have flat- + 
tered myſelf with the moſt diſtant hopes of being 
ever permitted to throw: myſelf at your feet, in 
the manner I do now, it would not have been in 
the power of any other woman to have-infpired a 
thought which the ſevereſt chaſtity could have con- 
demned. Inconſtancy to you !—O Sophia ! if you 
can have goodneſs enough to pardon what is paſt, 
do not let any cruel future apprehenſions ſhut your 
mercy againſt me. No repentance was ever more 
ſincere. O! let it reconcile me to my heaven in 
this dear boſom.” * Sincere repentance, Mr Jones,” 
anſwered ſhe, will obtain the pardon of a ſinner, 
but it is from One who is a perfect judge of that 
fincerity. A human mind may be impoſed on; 
nor is there any infallible method to prevent it. 
You muſt expect, however, that if I can be pre- 
vailed on by your repentance to pardon you, I will 
at leaſt inſiſt on the ſtrongeſt proof of its ſincer- 
ity.—* Name any proof in my power, anſwered 
Jones eagerly.— Time,” replied ſhe, * time a- 
lone, Mr Jones, can convince me that you are a 
true penitent, and have reſolved to abandon thoſe 
| vicious 


— . 
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|  vicious'courſes, which I ſhould deteſt you for, if 


I imagined you capable of perſevering in them.“ 
Do not imagine it, cries Jones. On my knees 
I intreat, I implore your confidence: a confidence, 
- which it ſhall be the buſineſs of my life to deſerve.” 
| Let it then, ſaid ſhe, be the bufineſs of fome 
| part of your life to ſhew me you deſerve it. I 
think I have been explicit ehougb in aſſuring you, 
that when I ſee you merit my confidence, you will 
obtain it. After what is paſt, Sir, cau you ex- 
pect E ſhould take you upon your word? » 
He replied, © Don't believe me upon my word; 
L have a better ſecurity, a pledge for my conſtan- 
cy, which it is impoſhble to ſee, and to doubt. 
© What is that? ſaid Sophia, a little ſurpriſed. 
© I will ſhew yoy, my charming angel,“ cried 
Jones, ſeizing her hand, and carrying her to the 
* glaſs. © There—debold it there, in that lovely fi- 
gure, in that face, that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that 
mind which ſhines through thoſe eyes: can the 
man who ſhall be in poſſ-ſhon of theſe, be incon- 
ſtant? Impoſſible! my Sophia; they would fix 
a Dorimant, a Lord Rocheſter: You could not 
doubt it, if you could ſee yourſelf with any eyes 
but your own.” Sophia bluſhed, and half ſmiled j 
but forcing her brow again into a frown, If I 
am to judge,” ſaid ſhe, * of the future by the paſt, 
my image will no more remain in your heart 
when I am out of your ſight, than it will in this 
laſs when I am out of the room.“ By Heaven, 
' by all that is facred,' ſaid Jones, it never was 
out of my heart. The delicacy of your ſex can- 
not conceive the groſſneſs of ours, nor how little 
one ſort of amour has to do with the heart.“ I 
will never marry a man,' replied Sophia, very 
' . gravely, who ſhall not learn refinement enough, 


roibe as incapable as I am myſelf of making fuch 


2 diſtinctiön. will learn it,“ faid Jones: I. 


have learned it eee The firſt moment of 
hope that my Sophia might be my wife, taught it 
me at once; and allthe reſt of her ſex, from that 
moment, became as little the objects of deſire to 
my fenſe, as of paſſion to my heart.“ Well,” 
ſaid Sophia, * the proof of this muſt be from time. 
Your ſituation, Mr Jones, is now altered; and 1 


aſſure you I have great ſatis faction in the alter- 


ation. You will now want no opportunity of being 
near me, and convincing me that your mind 1s 


altered too. * O! my angel, cries Jones, © how 


ſhall I thank thy goodneſs? And are you fo good 
to own, that you have a ſatisfaction in my .pro- 
fperity ?—Believe me, believe me, Madam, it is 
you alone have given me a reliſh to that proſpe - 
rity, ſince I owe it to the dear hope—=—O! m 

Sophia, let it not be a diſtant one.——I will be 
all obedience to yout commands. I will not dare 


to preſs any thing farther than you permit me. 


Yet let me intreat you to appoint a ſhort trial.— 
Ol. tell me, when I may expect you will be con- 
vinced of What is moſt ſolemnly true.“ When 


L have gone'voluntarily thus far, Mr Jones,” laid 


the, 1 expect not to be prefſed : Nay, I will not.” 
— O don't look unkindly thus, my Sophia, cries 
he. I do not, I dare not preſs you. Vet per- 
mit me at leaſt once more to beg you would fix 
the period. O! conſider the impatience of love. 
— A twelvementh, perhaps, fays ſhe. * O my 
Sophia, crits he, © you have named an eternity.“ 
* Perhaps it may be ſomething ſooner,” ſaid ſhe; 
I will not be teazed. If your paſſten for me be 
what I would have it, I think you may now be 
eaſy.—“ Eaſy! 0 call not ſuch exulting 
Vol. IV. K 18 
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. happineſs as mine by ſo cold a name. y O, tranſ- 


. Porting thought! am I not aſſured that the bleſ- 
_ Ted day will come, when-I ſhall call you mine; 
when fear ſhall be no more; when I ſhall have 
that dear, that vaſt, that exquiſite, ecſtatic delight 

of making my Sophia bappy ?—* Indeed, Sir, 

ſaid ſhe, © that day is in your own. power. O 

my dear, my divine angel, cried he, © theſe words 

have made me mad with joy.—But I muſt, I will 
thank thoſe dear lips which have ſo ſweetly pro- 
nounced my bliſs.* He then caught her in his 
arms, and kiſſed her with an ardour he had never 

ventured before. | 

At this inſtant, Weſtern, who bad ſtood ſome 
time liſtening, burſt into the room, and, with his 
hunting voice and phraſe, cried out, © To her, 
boy, to her, go to her. ——Thar's it, little honeys ; 

O that's it. Well, what, is it all over? Hath 

the appointed the day, boy ? What, ſhall it be 

to-morrow or next day ? It ſhan't be put off a 
minute longer than next day, I am reſfolved.'— 
Let me beſeech you, Sir,” ſaid Jones, don' t Jet 
me be the occaſion” © Befeech mine a—, cries 
Weſtern; © I thought thou hadſt been a lad of 
* higher mettle, than to give way to a parcel of 

maideniſh tricks. I'tell thee 'tis all flimflam. 

Zociikers! ſhe'd have the wedding to-night with 

all her heart. Would'ſt nor, Sophy? Come, 

.. confeſs, and be an honeſt girl! for once. What, 

art dumb? Why do'ſt not ſpeak ?—* Why ſhould 

I confeſs, Sir,” ſays Sophia, * fince it ſeems you 

2re ſo well acquainted with my thoughts ? 

That's a good girl,“ cries he; and do'ſt conſent 


1 then? No indeed, ſays Sophia, © I have 


given no ſuch nt. © And wunt not ha' 


un Wen to-morrow, nor net day?” ſays Weſtern. 
Indeed, 


- 


© Indeed, Sir,” ſays ſhe, I have no ſuch inten» 
tion. — ButI can tell thee,” replied he, why 
| haſt not; only becauſe thou do'ſt love to be diſo- 
bedient, and to plague and vex thy father.“ Pray, 
Sir,“ ſaid Jones, interfering——* I tell thee thou 
art a puppy, cries he. When I forbid her, then 
it was all nothing but ſighing, and whining, and 
Ianguiſhing, and writing: now I am vor thee, ſhe - 
is againſt thee, All the ſpirit of contrary, that's 
all. She is above being guided and governed by 
her father, that is the whole truth on't. It is on- 
ly to diſoblige and contradict me.“ What would 
my papa have me do?” cries Sophia. What 
would I ha? thee do ?? fays he; why gr un thy 
hand this moment.'—* Well, Sir,” ſaid Sophia, 
J will obey you. There is my hand, Mr Jones.“ 
© Well, and will you conſent to ha' un to-morrow + 
morning ? ſays Weſtern.—* I will be obedient to 
you, vir,” cries ſne.—“ Why, then, to-morrow 
morning be the day,” cries he. Why then to- 
morrow morning ſhall be the day, papa, ſince you 
will have it ſo,” ſays Sophia. Jones then fell up- 
on his knees, and kiſſed her hand in an agony of 
joy, while Weſtern began to caper and dance a- 
bout the room, preſently crying out,—* Where 


| the devil is Allworthy? He is without now, a- 


talking with that d—-d lawyer Dowling, when 
be ſhould be minding other matters.“ He then 


ſallied out in queſt of him, and very opportunely * 


left the lovers to enjoy a few tender minutes alone. 
But he ſoon returned with Allworthy, ſaying, 
© If you won't believe me, you may aſk her yourſelf. 
Haſt not gin thy conſent, Sophy, to be married 
to-morrow ?” Such are your commands, Sir, 
cries Sophia, © and I dare not be guilty of diſo- 
bedience.” I hope, Madam, cries Allworthy, 
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my nephew will merit ſo much goodneſe, and 
will be always as ſenſble as; myſelf of the. great 
| honour you bave done my familj. An athance | 
Vith ſo charming and © excellent a voung lady, 
would indeed be an honour to the greateſt in Eng- 
land.“ Tes, cries Weſter k, but 18 L had ſuffered 
. Her to ſtand ſhill I ſhall I, Gly dally, you: might 
not have had that Honour yet a while ; kwas forged 
to uſe a little fatherly authority to bring her to. I 


hope there is not, Sir,” cries Allwortby, © I hope 


| theres not the leaſt conſtraint.” ' © Why, there, 
cries Weſtern; © you may bid her unſay all again, if 
vou will. Do'ſt heartily repent of thy promiſe, 
do'ſt not, Sophy ?? Indeed, papa, cries ſne, I do 
not repent, nor do Ibelieve I ever ſhall, of any 
promiſe in favour of Mr Jones.“ Then, ne- 
ew,” cries Allworthy, I felicitate you moſt 
reartily, for I think you are the happieft of men. 
And, Madam, you will give me leave to congra- 
tulate you on this joyful occafion : indeed I am 
convinced you have beſtowed yourſelf on one who 
will be ſenſible of your great merit, and who will 
at leaſt uſe his beſt endeavours to deſerve it.” 
_ © His beſt endeavours e eries. Weſtern, © that he 


will, I warrant un.———Harkee,, Allworthy, III 


bet thee five pound t to'a crown we have a. boy 


- _ to-morrow nine months.—BÞBat,:-prithee- tell me 
bat wut ha? Wut ha Burgundy, Champaig ne, 


8 what ? for, pleaſe Jupiter, we'll make a night 
ont.” © Tikes, Sir, fad Allworthy, you muſt 
excuſe me; both my nephew and I were engaged 
before j fuſpected the near approach of this happi- 
neſs . Engaged P quoth the ſquire; © never 
tell me I won't part with-thee to-night upon 
any occaſion. Shalt ſup here, pleaſe the lord 
Harry.“ Ton, muſt * me, my dear = 
3 our, 
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bour,” anſwered Allworthy; I have given a ſo- 
lemn-promiſe, and that, you know, I never break.” 
© Why, prithee, who art engaged to ?” cries the 
fquire.——Allworthy then informed him, as like- 
wiſe of the company,——* Odzookers P? anſwered 

the ſquire, I will go with thee, and fo ſhall 
Sophy; for I won't part with thee to-night, and 
it would be barbarous to part Tom and the girl.“ 
This offer was preſently embraced-by Allworthy 
and Sophia conſented, having farſt obtained a pri- 
vate promiſe from her father, that he would not 
mention a ſyllable concerning her marriage. 


Ar. Thelef. 
als which the hiſtory is concluded. 
Vorn Nightingale had been that aſternoon, 


£7 by appointment, to wait on his father, who 

received him much more kindly than he expected. 
There likewiſe he met bis uncle, who was return- 
ed to town in queſt of his new-married daughter. 
This marriage was the luckieſt incident which 

could have happened to the young gentleman; for 
theſe brothers lived in a conſtant ſtate of conten- 
tion about the government of their children, both 
heartily deſpiſing the method which each other 
took. Each of them therefore now endeavoured 
as much as he could to palliate the offence which 
his own child had committed, and to aggravate: ' 

the match of the other. This deſire of triumph- 
ing over his brother, added to the many arguy 
ments which Allworthy had uſed, ſo- ſtrongly o- 
perated on the old gentleman, that he met his: 
fon with a ſmiling countenance, and actually a- 
greed to ſup with him that evening at Mrs Miller's. 
1 17 3 OL Wo 
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happineſs of her own daughter. 
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As for the other, Who reallj loved his daughter 
with: the moſt immoderate affection, tbere was 
little difficulty in inclining bim to a reconciliation. 
He was no ſooner informed by his nephew, where 
his daughter and her huſband were, than he de- 


clated he would inſtantly go to her; and when he 
arrived there, he ſcarce ſuffered her to fall upon 
her knees, before he took her up, and embraced 
her with a tenderneſs which affected all who ſaw 
him; and in leſs than a quarter of an hoor was 
as well reconciled to both her and her . 


as if he had himſelf joined their hands. 
In this ſituation were affairs when Mr „. 


thy and his company arrived to complete the bap- 
pineſs of Mrs Miller, who no ſooner. ſaw Sophia, 
than ſhe gueſſed every thing that had happened ; 

and ſo great was ber friendſhip to Jones, that it 


added not a few tranſports to thoſe the elt on the 

There have not, I believe, den many i 1 
of a number of people met together, where every 
one was ſo perfectly happy as in this company. 
Amongſt whom, the father of young Nightingale 


enjoyed the leaſt perfect content: for, notwith- 
ſtanding his affection for his ſon, notwithſtand - 


ing the authority and arguments of Allworthy, 


together with the other motive mentioned before, 
de could not fo entirely be ſatisfied with his ſon's 
choice; and perhaps the preſence of Sophia her- 


ſelf tended a little to aggravate and * his 


concern, as a thought now and then ſuggeſted it- 
ſelf, that his ſon might have had that lady, or 


fome fuch other. Not that any of the charms. 


which adorned either the perſon or mind of So- 


phia created the uneaſineſs 3 it was the contents 
of. her 1 's coffers which ſet his heart a-long- 
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ing. Theſe wete the ebarms which he could not 


bear to think his ſon had ſactiboed.: 40 the dapgh= 
"on f Mrs Miller. 13 1 5 | 
- The hrides were both very pretty, Tate * 


fo totally were they eelipſed by the beauty of ,So- 


phia, that had they not been two of the beſt- tem- 
pered ęirls in the world, it would have raiſed ſome 
envy in their breaſts: for neither of the huſbands 


could long keep their eyes from Sophia, wbo fat 


at the table like a queen receiving homage, or ra- 
ther like a ſuperior being receiving adoration from 


all around ber. But it was an adoration which 


they gave, not which ſhe exacted; for the was as 

much diſtinguiſhed by her modeſty and bir, 
as by all her other perfections. 

The evening was ſpent in much true micth. Al 


were happy; but thoſe the moſt, who had been moſt. 


unhappy before. Their former ſufferings and 


fears gave ſuch a reliſh:to their felicity, as even 
love and foftune-in- their fulleſt flow could not 


have given without the advantage of ſuch a com- 
pariſon. Yet, as great joy, eſpecially after a ſud- 


den change and revolution of circumſtances, i is apt 
to be ſilent, and dwells rather in the heart than 


on the tongue, Jones and Sophia appeared the 


_ dealt merry of the whole company; which Weſt-- 


ern obſerved with great impatience, often crying 
out to them, Why do'ſt not talk, boy ? why do'ſt 


look ſo grave ? Haſt loſt thy tongue, girl? Drink 


another glaſs of wine; ſha't drink another glaſs. 75 


And, the more to enliven het, be would ſometimes 


ſing ber a merry ſong, which bore ſome relation 

to matrimony, and the loſs of a maidenhead. Nay, 
he would have proceeded ſo far on that topic, as 
to have driven her out of the room, if, Mr All- 
worthy had not checked him ſometimes by looks, 


an az, 
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and; once or twice, by a Fie ! Mr Weſtern. He 
began indeed once to debate the matter, and aſ- 
Tert his right to talk to his own daughter as he 
thought fit; but as nobody ſeconded ons _ was 
_ Toon reduced to order. 
Notwithſtanding this little roftivint, he was ls 
1 with the chearfulneſs and good-humour of 
the company, that he inſiſted on their meeting the 
next day at his lodgings. They all did ſo; and 
the lovely Sophia, who was now in private become 
a bride too, officiated as the miſtreſs of the cere- 
monies, or, in the polite phraſe, did the honours 
of the table. She had that morning given her 
Hand to Jones, in the chapel at Doctors-Commons, 
where Mr Allworthy, Mr Weſtern, and Mrs Mil- 
ler, were the only perſons preſent. 
Sophia bad earneſily defired her father, that no 
others of the company, who were that day to 
dine with bim, ſhould be acquainted with her. 
marriage. The ſame ſecrecy was injoined to Mrs 
Miller, and Jones undertook for Allworthy. This 
ſomewhat reconciled the delicacy of Sophia to the 


| raps entertainment, which, in compliance with 


er father's will, ſhe was obliged to go to, great- 
ly againſt her own inclinations. In confidence of 
this ſecrecy, ſhe went through the day pretty well, 
till the ſquire, who was now advanced into the 
fecond bottle, could contain his joy no longer, 


but, filling out a bumper, drank a health to the 


| bride. The health was immediately pledged by 
all preſent, to the great confuſion of our poor 
bluſhing Sophia, and the great concern of Jones. 
upon her account. To ſay truth, there was not 
z perſon preſent made wiſer by this diſcovery ; for 
Nur Miller had W it to her daughter, her 

daughtef 
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daughter to her huſband, her huſband: to his ſiſter, 
and ſhe to all the reſt. „ 
Sophia now took the elt opportunitg "of with 1 
drawing: with the ladies, and the ſquire fat in to 
bis cups, in which he was, by degrees; deſerted 
by. all the company, except the uncle of young 
Nightingale, who loved his bottle as well as Weſt⸗ 
ern himſelf... Theſe two therefore ſat ſtoutly to 
Ba during the whole evening, and long after that 
happy hour which had ſurrendered the charming 
Sophis to the eager arms of her enraptured Jones. 
Thus, reader, we have at length brought our 
Milking to à concluſion, in which, to our great 
pleaſure, though contrary, perhaps, to thy expec- 
tation, Me Jones appears to be the happieſt of all 


human kind: for what happineſs this world af- 


ſords equal to the poſſeſſion of ſuch a woman as 
Sophia, I fincerely own I have never yet diſcovered. 

As to the other perſons who have made any con- 
ſiderable figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may defire 
to know a little more concerning them, we will 
proceed, in as few won 5 Polſible, to latisfy their 
euriolity, | 

- Allworthy hath never yet been preysiled upon 
to ſee Blifil; but he hath yielded to the importuni- 
ty of Jones, backed by Sophia, to ſettle 200 l. as 
year upon him; to which Jones hath privately ad d- 
ed a third. Upon this income he lives in one of the 
northern counties, about two hundred miles diſtant 
from London, and lays up 200 l. a- year out of it, 
in order to purchaſe a ſeat in the next parliament 
from a neighbouring borough, which he bas bar- 
gained ſor with an attorney there. He is alſo late- 
ly turned Merbodiſt, in hopes of marrying a very 
rich widow of that fect, 15 eſtate lies in that 


Part of the kingdom. 
aware 
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. Square died ſoon after he writ the before · men- 

dns letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues 
at his vicarage. He hath made many fruitleſs at- 
tempts to tegain the confidence of Allworthy, or 


d ingtatiate himſelf with Jones, both of whom he 


flatters to their faces, and abuſes behind 'theie 
backs. But in his ſtead, Mr Allworthy hath lately 
taken Mr Abraham Adams into bis houſe, of 
whom Sophia is grown immoderately fond, and 
declares be ſhall have the'tultion of her children. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick is ſeparated from her huſband, 
220 retains the little remains of her fortune. "She 
lives in reputation at the polit@end of the town, 
and is ſo good an ceconomilt, that ſhe ſpends three 
times the income of her fortune, without running 
in debt. She maintains a perfect intimacy with 
the lady of the Iriſh peer; and in acts of friend- 
ſhip to her, che we un the re N e en ſhe: owes to 
her huſband. 

"Mrs Weſtern was Won reconciled to pods niece 
Sophia, and bath ſpent two months together with 
her in the country. Lady Bellaſton made the 
Jatter a formal viſit at her return to town, where 
ſhe behaved to Jones as to a perfect ſtranger, 
and, with great cietity, wiſhed him Joy on bis 
marriage. N 8 
Mr Nightingale bath urchaſal an eſtate for his 
for in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the 
young gentleman, bis lady, Mrs Miller, and her 
little daughter reſide, and the moſt agreeable in- 
tercourſe ſubſiſts between the two families. 
| As to thoſe of lower account, Mrs Waters re- 

returned into the country, had a pepfion of 601. 
a year ſettled upon her by Mr Allworthy, and is 


| married to parſon Supple, on whom, at the in- 
| ſtance 
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| ſtance: of Sophia, Weſtern hath, beſtowed. a con- 


fiderable living. 
Black George e the diſcovery that had been 


mades Tun away, and was never ſince beard of; 1 NE 


and Jones beſtowed the money on his family, but 
not in equal proportions, for Molly had much the 


greateſt Hare. 
As for Partridge, Jones bath ſettled” 50 1. a year 


which he meets with much better encouragement 


than formerly; ; and there is now a treaty of mar- 


riage on foot between him and, Miſs Molly Sea- 


grim, which, through the 1 of See, 


is likely to take effect. 


We now return to take leave of Mr Jones and A | | 
Sophia, who, within two days after their mar⸗ 


riage, attended My Weſtern, and Mr Allworthy 


into the country. Weſtern hath refigned his fa- 


— 


en him; and he hath again ſet up a ſchool, in i 


mily-ſeat, and the greater part of his eſtate, to his | 


ſon-in-law, and hath retired to a leſſer houſe of J 


his, in another. part of the country, which is bet= 
ter for hunting. Indeed, he is often as a viſitant 


with Mr Jones, who, as well as his daughter, 
hath an infinite delight in doing every, thing i in 
their power to pleaſe him. Arid this deſire of theirs 


is attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that the old gentle- 
man declares he wag never happy in his life till 
now. He hath hefe parlour and antichamber 
to himſelf, where he gets drunk with whom he 
pleaſes; and his 3 is ſtill as ready as for- 


merly to play to him whenever he deſires it. Jones 


hath afſured her, that, as next to pleaſing her, 
one of his higheſt ſatisfactions is to contribute to 
the happineſs of the old man; ſo, the great duty 


which ſhe expreſſes ne performs to her father, 
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renders 1 Antolt Saua dear to him, wicht the 
"a ;which ſhe beſtows on himſelt. | 
ophia bath. already produced him two Age 
den, 2: boy and a girl, of whom the old gen- 
tlgman! is {o fond, that he ſpends much of his time 
in the nurſery, where be declares the tattling of 
bis little grand - daughter, who is above a year and a 
Phi: old, is ſweeter muſic than the fineſt cry of 
logs in England, . | 
Allworthy was likewiſe e greatly liberal to Jones | 
on the marriage, and hath omitted no inſtance of 
moewing his affection to bim and his lady, who 
love him as a father. Whatever in the nature of 
ones had a tendency to vice, has been cortected 
by continual. converſation with this good man, 
2nd by his union with the lovely and virtuous So- 
phia. He hath alſo, by reflection on his paſt fol- 
lies, acquired a diſcretion and prudence very un- 


com mon in one of his lively parts. 


'Fo. conclude, as there are not to be found a 
worthier man and woman, than this fond couple, 
ſo neither can any be imagined more happy. They 
preſerve, the pureſt and tendereſt affection for each 
other, an affection daily increaſed and confirmed 
b mutual endearments, and mutual eſteem. Nor 

is their conduct towards their relations and friends 
It amiable than towards on&anather, And ſuch 
is their: condeſcenſion, their” indulgence, and their 
3 ence to thoſe below them, that there is not 

neighbour, a tenant, or a ſervant, who doth 
IN moſt gratefully bleſs the day when Mr Jones 
was marned to his Sophia. 


THE END. 


